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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This book is a translation of a German ^ork^ Buddha^ Soin 
Ijeheriy miine Lehre^ seim Gemeinde^ by Professor Hermann 
Olden berg, of Berlin, , editor of tlie ‘^Pali Texts of tlio 
Vinaya Pitakam and tlie DipaTOinsa/^ The original has 
attracted the attention of European scholars, and the name 
of Dr. Oldonberg is a sufficient guarantee of the value of 
its contents. A review of the original doctrines of Buddliisrii, 
coming from the pen of the eminent German scholar, the 
'coadjutor of Mr. Ehys Davids iif the tr/inslation of the PRli 
scriptures for Professoi' Max Miiller^s Sacred Books of the 
East/^ and the editor of many P^li texts, must be welcome as 
an addition to the aids which we possess to the study of 
Buddhism. Dr. Oldenberg has in thp work now translated 
successfully demolished the sceptical theory of a solar Buddha, 
put forward by M. Semud. He has gifted the legendary 
elements of Buddhist tradition, and has given the reliable 
residuum of facts concerning Buddha^s life ; he has examined 
the • original teaching of Buddha, shomi that .the cardinal 
tenets of the pessimism which he preached are ^^the truth 
of suffering and the truth of the deliverance from suffering 
he has expounded the ontology of Buddhism and placed tho 
Nirvfma in a true "light. To do this ho has gone to the roots 
of Buddhism in pre-Buddhist Brahmanism: and ha has given 
Orientalists the original authorities for his views of Buddhist 
dogmatics in Excursus at the end of his work. 

To thoughtful men who evince an interest in tho comparative 
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]udy of religious beliefs, Buddliisixi, as the highest efforl 


pure intellect to solve the problem of being, is attractive.- It 
is not less so to the metaphysician and sociologist who study 
the philosophy of the modern German pessimistic school and 
observe its social tendencies. To them Dr. Oldenberg’s work 
will he as valuable as it is to the Orientalist. 

My aim in this translation has been to reproduce the thought 
of the original in clear English. If I have done this, I have 
succeeded. Dr. Oklenberg has kindly perused my manuscript 
before going to press: and in a few passages of the English 
I have made slight alterations, additions, or omissions, as 
compared with the German original, at his request.'^ 

I have to thank Dr. Rost, the Librarian of tho India Office, 
at whose BUggestion I undertook this woi’k, for his kindness 
and courtesy in facilitating some references which I ' found it 
necessary to make to the India Oflice Library* 


W. HOEY, 


BjiiLPAST, Odc)6er21, 1882. 

* At p. 241-2, Dr. Oldenberg refers to the impossibility of Buddliist 
terminology finding adequate €»xpression in the German language. Iinay 
make a similar complaint of tho English tongue, and point in proof to 
tlie same word which occasioned hia remark *. Sankliilra. This term is 
translated in the German b}’’ “ Gcstaltungen,’^ which wo^xld be usually 
rendered in English by “shapes’' or “forms;” but the “shapeor 
“ form,” and the “ shaping ” or “ forming,” are one to Buddhist thought: 
hence I have used for “ sankhtra ” an Englisli word which may connote 
both result and process, and is at the same tiirie etymologiealiy similar 
to, though not quite pai-allel to, “ sankhara.” Tho word chosen is 
‘‘conformations.” The selection of the term is arbitrary, as nil such 
translations of philosophical technicalities must bo until a consensus of, 
scholars gives currency to a fixed term. 

Tho conception intended to he conveyed by the term “ sankhara ” has, 
as far as I kxiow, no exact parallel in European philosophy. The nearest 
approach to it ie in the modi of Spinoza. Buddhist Sankhara are modi 
underlying which, be there substance or be there not, we do not 
know. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

INDIA AND BUDDHISM. 

The history of tlio Buddhist faith begins with a band of 
mendicant monks who gathered round the person of Gotama^ 
the Bu.ddha, in the country bordering on the Ganges^ about 
fiye hundred year^ before the commencement of the Christian 
era. What bound them together and gave a stamp to their 
simple and earnest world of thought^ was the deeply felt and 
clearly and sternly expressed consciousness, that all earthly 
existence is full of sorrow, and that the only deliverance from 
sorrow is in renunciation of the world and eternal rest. 

An itinerant teacher and his itinerant followers, not unlike 
those bands, who in later times bore through Galilee the 
tidings: the kingdom of heaven is at hand,^^ went through 
the realms of India with the burden of sorrow and death, and 
the announcement; open yo your ears; the deliverance from 
death is foiind.'^^ 

Vast gaps separate the histoiucal circle, in the middle of 
which stands-the form of Buddha, from the world on which wo 
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are wont next to fix oiir tliouglits, when we speak of the 
history of the world. 

Those upheavals of nature which partitioned off India from 
the cooler lands of the west and north by a gigantic w^ali 
of vast monntains^, allotted at the same time to the people, 
who should first tread this highly favoured land, a role of 
detached isolation. The Indian nation, in a manner scarcely 
paralleled by any other nation in the civilized world, has 
developed its life ont of itself and according to its own laws, 
far removed alike from the alien and the cognate peoples, 
who in the west, within the compass of closer mutual relations, 
have performed the parts to which history called them. India 
took no share in this work. Por those circles of the Indian 
race, among whom Buddha preached his doctiuiie, the idea of 
non-Indian lands had hardly a more concrete signification than 
the conception of those other worlds, which, scattered through 
infinite space, combine with other suns, other moons and other 
hells, to form other universes. 

The day was yet to come, when an overpowering hand broke 
down the partition between India and the west—the hand of 
Alexander. But this contact of India and G-reece belongs to a 
much later period than that which formed Buddhism: between 
the death of Buddha and Alexander's Indian expedition there 
elapsed perhaps about one hundred and sixty years. Who can 
conceive what might have been, if, at an earlier epoch, when 
the national life of the Indians might have opened itself more 
freshly and genially to the influences of a foreign life, such 
events had overtaken it as this incursion of Macedonian 
weapons and Hellenic culture ? For India Alexander came too 
late. When he appeared, the Indian people had long since 
come, in the depth of their loneliness, to stand alone among 
nations, ruled by forms of life and habits of thought, which 



differed wholly from the standards of the non-Indian world. 
'Without a past living in their memory, without a present, 
which they might utilize in love and hate, without a future, for 
which men might hope and work, they dreamed morbid and 
proud dreams of that which is beyond all time, and of the 
peculiar government which is within these everlasting realms. 
On scarcely any of the creations of the exuberant culture of 
India, do we find the stamp of this Indian characteristic so 
sharply, i||.nd therefore, too, so enigmatically impressed, as on 
Buddhism. 

But the more completely do all external bonds between these 
distant regions and the world with which we are acquainted, as 
far as they consist of the intercourse of nations and the inter¬ 
change of then' intellectual wealth, seem to us to be severed, so 
much the more clearly do we perceive another tie, which holds 
closely together internally what are outwardly far apart and 
apparently foreign: the bond of historical analogy between 
phenomena, which are called into being in different places by 
the working of the same law. 

Invariably, wherever a nation has been in a position to 
develope its intellectual life in purity and tranquillity through 
a long period of time, there recurs that phenomenon, specially 
observable in the domain of spiritual life, which we may venture 
to describe as a shifting of the centre of gravity of all supreme 
human interests from without to within: an old faith, which 
promised to men somehow or other by an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with the Godhead, power, prosperity, victory and 
subjection of their enemies, will, sometimes by imperceptible 
degrees, and sometimes by great catastrophes, be supplanted 
by a new phase of thought, whose watchwords are no longer 
welfare, victory, dominion, but rest, peace, happiness, deliver¬ 
ance. The blood of. the sacrificial victim no longer brings 
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reconciliation to tlie dismayed and, erring heart of man : new 
ways are aouglit and found, to overcome the enemy within the 
heart, and to become whole, pure, and happy. 


This altered condition of the inner life gives rise externally 
to a new form of spiritual fellowship. In the old order of 
things nature associated religious unity with the family, the 
clan, and the nation jointly, and inside these unity of faith and 
worship existed of itself. Whoever belongs to a people has 
thereby the right to, and is bound to have a share in, the 
worship of the popular gods. Near this people are other 
people with other gods; for each iudividual it is determined as 
a natural necessity by the circumstances of Ms birth, what 
gods shaTl he to him the true and for him the operative deities. 
A particular collective body, which may be denominated a 
church, there is not and there cannot be, for the circle of all 
worshippers of the popular gods is no narrower and no wider 
than the people themselves. 

The circumstances under which the later forms of religious 
life come to the surface are different. They have not an 
antiquity co-eval with the people among whom they arise. 
When they come into existence they ilnd a faith already rooted, 
in the people and giving an imprint to popular institutions. 
They mu.st begin to gather adherents to themselves from 
among the crowds of professors of another faith. It is no 
longer natural necessity, but the will of the individual, which 
determines whether he hopes to find his salvation on this side 
or on that. There arise the forma of the school, the society, and 
the holy order. Prom the narrow social circle of teacher and 
disciples there may eventually grow a church, which, exceeding 
the limits of the nation, the limits of all seats of culture, may 
extend to distances the most remote. 

Were it allowable to borrow from one particular instance 
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of those cases which illustrate this, a designation for this 
revolution of universal occunonce, which transforms the 
religious life of nations internally as well as externally, we 
might describe it as the transition from the Old Testament 
dispensation to the New Testament dispensation. The honour of 
having given the most unique and most marked expression to 
this transition in forms unequalled in history, belongs to the 
Semitic race. Somewhere about five hundred years earlier 
than in Palestine, analogous occurrences took place among the 
Indo-Germanic nations in two places, widely separated in 
locality, but approximate in time, in Greece and in India. 

In the former case we find the most eccentric among the 
Athenians, the defining explorer of the bases of human action, 
who, in the market and ov'er the wine-cup, to Alkibiades as 
well as to Plato, demonstrates that virtue can be taught and 
learned,—in the latter case there steps out as the most 
prominent among the world^s physicians, who then traversed 
India in monastic garb, the noble Gotama, who calls himself 
the Exalted, the holy, highly Illuminated One, who has come 
into the world to show to gods and men the path out of the 
sorrowful prison of being into the freedom of everlasting 
rest. 

What can be more different than the relative proportions in 
which in these two spirits—and historical treatment will permit 
us to add as a third their great counterpart in his mysterious 
majestic form of suffering humanity—the elements of thought 
and feeling, of depth and clearness, were arranged and mixed ? 
But even in the sharply-defined difference of that which 
was, and still is, Socratic, Buddhistic, and Christian vitality, 
historical necessity holds good. For it was a matter of 
historical necessity that, when the step was attained at which 
this spiritual reconstruction was required and called for, tho 






Greeks were bound to meet tliis demand with, a new philosophy, 
the Jews with a new faith. The Indian mind was wanting in 
that simplicity, which can believe without knowing, as well as 
in that bold clearness, which seeks to know without believing, 

* and therefore the Indian had to frame a doctrine, a religion 
and a philosophy combined, and therefore, perhaps, if it must 
be said, neither the one nor the other; Buddhism. Our 
sketch is intended to keep in view, at every step in detail, the 
parallelism of these phenomena. While it obtains from the 
similar historical pictures of the western world a light which 
enables it in many a dark place within its own province to 
descry outlines and forms, it hopes on its part in return to aid 
thereby in suggesting bases founded on facts, sifted and 
assured, for the discovery of those universally vahd rules, 
which govern the changes in the religious thought of nations. 

The course which our sketch will have to follow, is clearly 
Indicated by the nature of the case. Obviously, our first task 
is to describe the historical national antecedents, the ground 
and base on which Buddhism rests, above all the religious 
life and philosophical speculation of pre-Buddhist India; for 
hundreds of years befoi’o Buddha’s time movements were in 
progress in Indian thought, which prGj)ared the way for 
Buddhism and which cannot be separated from a sketch of the 
latter. Then the review of Buddhism will naturally divide 
itself into three heads, corresponding to that Triad, under 
which even in the very oldest time the Buddhist society in 
.their liturgical language, distributed the whole of those matters 
/ which they esteemed sacred, the trinity of Buddha, the Law, 
the Order. Buddha’s own person stands necessarily in our 
’ sketch also, as it did in that ancient formula, in the foreground. 
We must acquaint ourselves with his life and his death, with 
his debut as teacher of his people, with bis band of disciples> 



wlio gathered round and with his intercourse with rich 
and poor^ high and low* We shall then turn, in the second 
place, to the dogmatic thought of the oldest Buddhism, above 
all to that which stands evermore as a focus in this world of 
thought, to the doctrine of the sorrow of all that is earthly, the 
deliverance from this sorrow, the goal of all effort to escape, 
the Nirvana. There then remains the characteristic feature of 
Buddhism, as well as of Christianity, that which externally 
binds together all who are united by a common faith, and 
a common effort for deliverance, in bonds of a common church 
fellowship* In that formula of the Buddhist trinity we lind the 
order named after Buddha and the Law as the third member. 
We shall follow this course and, when we have spoken of 
Buddha and his Law, we shall keep in view, in the third place, 
the Order and their corporate life. We shall come to under¬ 
stand the organization which Buddhism has given to the 
narrowef circle of believers, who have taken their vows as 
monks and nuns, as well as to the lay community, who accept 
the doctrine of Buddha* With this will end the investigation 
of the most ancient Buddhism ; or, more accurately expressed, 
the sketch of Buddhism in that form, which is to us the 
oldest ; and to this investigation only will our sketch be 
confined* 

Westeen ani) Easteen India—The Beahman-castes. 

The stage upon which antecedent history as well as the 
most anoionfc history of Buddhism was enacted, is the 
Gangetic valley, the most Indian of Indian lands. In the 
times of which we have to speak, tho Gangetic valley, almost 
alone in tho whole peninsula, comprised within itself all 
centres of Aryan state-government and culture. The great 



natural divisions of this territory^ which coincide with stages 
in the distribution of the Indian family-stock, and with stages, 
in the extension of old-Indian culture, coiTespond also to 
stages in the course of development which this religious 
movement has taken* 

At the outset we are carried into the north-west half of the 
Gangetic valley, to those tenntories where the Gangetio tracts 
and the Indus tracts approach each other, and to those 
through which the two twin streams of the Ganges and 
Yaiimnfi flow as they converge to their conjunction. Here, 
and for a long period here alone, lay the true settlements of 
Brahmanical culture) here first, centuries before the time 
of Buddha, m the circles of Brahman thinkers, at the place 
of sacrifice and in the solitudes of forest life, those thoughts 
were thought and uttered, in which the transition from the 
old Vodic religion of natmee to the doctrine of deliverance 
bogfin and ultimately found development. 

The culture fostered in the north-west, and with it these 
' thoughts, following the course of the Ganges, flowed on to 
, the south-east through those powerful veins in which from of 
old beat most strongly the life of India. Among new peoples 
they assumed new forms, and when Buddha himself at last 
appeared, the two gi^eatest kingdoms in the south-eastern half 
of the Gangetic vailoy, the lands of Kosala (Onde) and Magadha 
(Bihar), became the chief scenes of his teaching and labours. 
Thus there lie broad strips of land between the tracts in 
which, long before Buddha, Buddhism, began its preparatory 
course of development, and those in which Buddha himself 
gathered round him his first believers; and. this change of 
scenery and actors has had, it could not have been otherwise, 
an appreciable effect in more than one respect on the course 
of the play. 


THE ARYANS IN INDIA. 
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Vi'e next take a glance at the tribes, which successively 
meet us, some as the originators and others as the promoters 
of this religious njovoruent. 

The Aryan population of India came into the peninsula, as 
IS well known, from the north-west. This immigration lay 
already in the remote past at the time to which the oldest 
monuments which we have of religious poetry belong. The 
Indians had as completely lost the memory of this as the 
corresponding events had been forgotten by the Greeks and 
Italians. Tair Aryans pressed on and broke down the strong¬ 
holds of the aboriginal inhabitants, the black-skinned,” the 
lawless,” and ‘^‘'godleas.'’'’ The enemy was driven back, 
annihilated, or subjugated. When the songs of the Veda were 
sung, Aryan clans, though perhaps only as adventurous, 
solitai'y pioneers, had already pressed on to where the Indus in 
the west, and possibly also to where the Ganges in the east, 
empty their mighty waters into the sea; inexhaustibly rich 
regions in which the flocks of the Inyans grazed and the 
Aryan deities were honoured vrith prayer and sacrifice. 

Probably the first immigrants, and, therefore, the farthest 
forward to tho east, whether confederate or disassociated we 
know not, are those tribes which meet us later on east of tho 
junction of the Ganges and Yamuml, settled on both banks of 
the Ganges, the Anga and Magadha, the Videha, the Kflfi and 
Kosala. 

A second wave of the great tide of immigration brought with 
it new groups of Aryans, a number of tribes closely intercon¬ 
nected, who, surp,assiQg their brothers intellectually, have 
produced the most ancient great monuments of tho Indian 
mind which we possess, and which wo call by tho name of the 
Vedas, IVo.find these tribes at the time of which the hymns of 
the Eig Veda give us a picture, near the entrances of tho Indian 
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peninsula^ at tlie Iiidu>s and in tlio Paiijab j later on tliey aro 
driven to tlio soutli-east and Have founded on tlie upper stream 
of the Ganges and on the Yamuna those kingdoms, which am 
called in ^^Manu's Institutes'' thelandof the '^Brahmarsliis/' the' 
home and the type of holy, upright living : By a Brahman 
who has been born in this land," says the Law (of Mann), 
shall all men on earth be instructed as to their conduct." 
The names of the Bharata tribe, Kura, PancUla, stand; out 
among the peoples of this classic land of Vedic culture, which 
lies before our g’aze in clear illumination as a land rich in 
advanced intellectual creation, while the destinies of the other 
tribes, who had immigrated at an earlier date, remained in 
darkness until the period wken they came into contact with the 
culture of their brother tribes>‘ 

In a Vedic work, the ^'Brahmana of the hundred paths," we 
have a remarkable legend, in which is clearly depicted the 
course which the extension of the cult and culture of the Veda 
took. The flaming god Agni Vai§Vclnai'a, the sacrificial lire, 
wanders eastward from the river Sarasvati, beyond the old 
sacred home-land of the Vedic Sacra. Bivers cross his path, 
but Agni burns on across all streams, and after him follow the 
prince MAthava and the Brahman Gotama. Thus they came to 
the river Sadiinircl, which flows down from the snowy moun¬ 
tains in the north : Agni does not cross it. Brahmans crossed 
it not in former ages for Agni Vai^vAnara had not burned 
beyond it. But now many Brahmans dwelt beyond it to the 
oast. This w'as formerly very bad land, inundated soil, for 
Agni Vai(;vanara had not made it habitable. But now it is 
very good land, for Brahmans have since mado it enjoyable 


* Piirther proofs in support of the view here taken of the separation of 
the western Vedic and the eastern non-Vedic tribes, are advanced at the 
close of this work in Excursus I. 
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tErongh offerings ; —in India bad land is not converted into 
good_, as in the rest of the worlds by peasants who plough and 
dig, but by sacrificing Bralimans. Prince Mdtbava takes up 
his abode to the east of the SadhnM, in the bad land, which 
Agni had not essayed to enter. His descendants are the rulers 
of Videha. The opposition is clear in which these legends 
place the eastern tribes to the western, among whom Agni 
Va]9vanara, the ideal champion of Tedic life, is from of old at 
home. Whoever pursues an inquiry into the beginning of the 
extension of .Buddhism, must remember that the homo of the 
oldest Buddhist communities lies in the tracts or near the 
limits of those tracts, into which Agni Vai^vAnara did not cross 
in his flaming course when he travelled to the east. 

W e are unable to fix any graduated series of dates, either 
years or by centuries, indicating the progress of this 
victorious campaign, in which Aryans and Vedic culture over¬ 
ran the Gangetic valley. But, what is more important, wo are 
able from the layers t)f Vedic literature which overlie each 
other, to gather some idea of how, under the influences of a 
new homo, of Indian nature and Indian climate, a change came 
over the life of the people-first and foremost of the Vedic 
peoples, the tribes of the north-west—and how the popular 
mind received that morbid impression of sorrow and disease, 
which has survived all changes of fortune, and which will last 
as long as there is an Indian people. 

In the sultry, moist, tropical lands of the Ganges, highly 
endowed by nature with rich gifts, the people who were in the 
prime of youthful vigour when they penetrated hither from the 
north, soon ceased to be young and strong. Men and peoples 
come rapidly to maturity in that land, like the plants of the 
tropical world, only just as rapidly to fall asleep both bodily 
and spiritually. The sea with its invigorating breeze, and the 
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echool of noble national energy, play no part in the life of the 
Indians. The Indian has above all, at an early stage, turned 
aside from that which chiefly preserves a people young and 
healthy, from the battle and struggle for home, country, and 
law. The thought of freedom with all the quickening, and, it 
is true, also with all the deadly powers which it brings in ite 
train, has always been unknown and incomprehensible in 
India. The free will of man may not chafe against the system 
of Brahma, the natural law of caste, which has given the 
people into the power of the king and the king into the power 
of the priest. Well might it awaken the astonishment of the 
Greek to see in India the peasant calmly go forth between 
opposing armies to till his fields“He is sacred and inviolabb 
for he is the common benefactor of friend and foe.-’"’ But in 
what the Greeks mention as a beautiful and sensible feature in 
Indian national life, there lies something more than mere soft 
mildness. Wlien Hannibal came, the Eoman peasant ceased 
to sow bis fields. The Indians are wholly strangers to the 
highest interests and ideals which, are at the basis of all 
healthy national Kfe. Will and action are overgrown by 
thought. But when once the internal balance is disarranged 
and the natural relationship between the spirit and the reality 
of the world is disturbed, thought has no longer the power to 
take a wholesome grasp of what is wholesome. Whatever is, 
appears to the Indian worthless compared to tho marginal 
illuminations with which his fancy surrounds it, and tho images 
of, his fancy grow in tropical luxuriance, shapeless and dis¬ 
torted, and tm-n eventually with terrific power against their 
creator. To him the true world, hidden by the images of his 
own dreams, remains an unknown, which ho is unable to trust 

* This fact mentioned by Megasthenes is also confirmed by moderi 
writers, cf. Irving, “ Tlieory and Practice of Caste,’* p. 75. 
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and over which ho has no control; life and happiness in this 
world bx’eak down under the burden of excessively crushing 
contemplation of the hereafter. 

Tho visible manifestation of the world to come in the midst 
of the present world is tho caste of the Brahmans^ who have 
knowledge and power^ who can open and shut to man the 
appi’oach to the gods, and make friends or enemies for him 
above. Those powers, which were excluded from development 
in political life, could find in the case of the Brahmans alone a 
sphere for creation, but verily for what a creation ! Instead of 
a Lykurgus or a Themistokles, whom fate peremptorily denied 
to the Indians, they have had all the more Arunis and 
Y^jnavalkyas, who knew how to found 'with masterly hand 
the mysteries of fire-offering and soma-offering, and to give 
currency in not less masterly fashion to those claims which are 
advanced against the secular classes by the champions of the 
kingdom which is not of this world. 

No one can understand the course which Indian thought has 
taken, without keeping in view^ the picture, with its lights and 
shadows, of this order of philosophers, as tlio Greeks named the 
Brahmanical caste. And above all it must be remembered 
that, at that time at least, which has shaped the determinative 
fundamental thoughts for the intellectual efforts of a subsequent 
ago and for Buddhism also, this priestly class was something' 
more than a vain and greedy priestcraft, that it was the necessary 
form in. which the innermost essence, the evil genius, ff w’'e may 
so call it, of the Indian people has embodied itself. 

The days of the Brahman passed in solemn routine. At 
every step tho.so narrow, restmining limits held him in, w^hich 
the holy dignity that he represented imposed on tho inner and 
outer man. He, passed his youth in hearing and learning the 
sacred word, for a true Brahman is he alone who has heard.'^^ 

And if he acquired the reputation ^^of having heard,his 
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adult life passed in teacliing^ in the village or out in the 
solitude of the forest in the consecrated circle^ on wliicht the 
sun shone in the east, where alone the most secret instruction 
could be imparted openly to the muffled scholar. Or he was 
be found at the place of sacrifice, performing for himself 
and for others the sacred office, which, with its countless 
observances, demanded the most painful minuteness and the 
most laborious proficiency, or he fulfilled the life-long duty of 
Brahma-offering, that is, the daily prayer from the sacred 
Veda. Well might riches flow into his hatids by the re¬ 
muneration for sacrifice, which kings and nobles gave to the 
Brahmans, but he passed, as most worthy, who lived, not by 
offerings for others, but by the gleanings of the field, which he 
gathered, or by alms for which he had not asked, or such 
charity as he had begged as a favour. Still, living even as 
a, beggar, he looked on himself as exalted above earthly 
potentates and subjects, made of other stuff than they. The 
Brahmans call themselves gods, and, in treaty with the gods 
of heaven, these gods of earth know themselves possessed of 
weapons of the gods, weapons of spii-itual power, before which 
all earthly weapons snap powerless. The Brahmans,^ ’ says a 

Vedio song, carry sharp arrows: they have darts; the aim, 
which they take, fails not. They attack their enemy in their 
holy ardour and their fury, they pierce him through from afar/-’ 

The king, whom they anoint to rule over their people, is not 
their king; the priest, at the coronation, when he presents the 
ruler to his subjects, says ; This is your king, 0 people; the 
king over us Brahmans is Soma.-’^ They, the Brahmans, 
standing without the pale of the State, bind themselves 
together in a great coiiEederacy, which extends as far as the 
ordinances of the Veda are current. The members of this 
confederacy are the only teachers of the rising youth. The 
young Indian of Aryan birth is as good as out-caste, if he be 
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not brought at a proper age to a [Brahman teacher^ to receive 
from Mm the sacred cord^ the mark of the spiritual twice-born, 
and to be inducted into tho wisdom of the Vedas. ^^Into my 
control/^ then says the teacher, *'^1 take thy heart, let thy 
thought follow my thought, with all thy soul rejoice in my 
word.’’^ And through the long years, which the pupil passes 
in the master'^s house, he is coerced by his fear and obedience 
to him. Tho house of the Brahman is, like the army in the 
modern State, the great School, which demands of every one a 
share of the best part of his life, to discharge him eventually 
with the indelibly implanted consciousness of subordination to 
the idea embodied, in the one case in the State, in the other 
case in the J3rahman-clasB. 

In the strength and tho weakness of tho forms of life of this 
class of thinkers lies also, as it were in a germ, the strength 
and weakness of their thought. They were, so to speak, 
banished into a self-made world, cut off from tho refreshing 
atmosphere of real life, hy nothing shaken in their unbounded 
belief in themselves and in theii' unique omnipotence, in 
comparison with which all that gave cliaracter to the life of 
others, must have appeared small and contemptible. And 
thus, therefore, in their thought also the utmost boldness of 
world-disclaiming abstraction shows itself, which soars beyond 
all that is visible into the regions of tho spaceless and timeless, 
to caper in sickly company in baseless chimeras, without limit 
or aim, in fancies such as can bo conceived only by a spirit 
which has lost all taste for tho sober realities of fact. They 
have created a mode of thought in which the great and 
profound has joined partnership with childish absurdities so 
uniquely that tho history of tho attempts of humanity to 
comprehend self and the universe affords no parallel. To 
study this thought in its development is our next task. 



CHAPTER n. 


IJ(])IAN PANTHEISM ANP PESSIMISM PEFORE 
BUDPHA, 


Symbolism oi’ the Otfeeinq— The Absolute. 

The rudiments of Indian speculation extend tack to the 
Ipic poetry of tlie Rig Veda. Here, in the oldest monument of 
Vedic poetry, among songs at sacrifice and prayers to Agni 
and Indra for protection, prosperity, and victory, we discover 
• the first hold efforts of a reflecting mind, which turns its back 
on the spheres of motley worlds of gods and myths, and, in 
conscious reliance on its own power, approaches the enigmas 
of being and origination:— 

Nor Aught nor ISTaught existed, yon bright shy 
' ( Was not, nor heaven’s hroacl roof outstretched above. 

What covered all ? Wiat sheltered ? What concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

« There was not death—yet was there naught immortal. 

There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 

** Darlrness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without light 
The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
.Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
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“ Who knows the secret ? who proolaimod it here, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 

The gods themselves camo later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang ? 

' “He from whom all this great creation came, 

Whether His will created or was mute. 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not/'* 

And in another song a poet speaks^ wliO; estranged from the 
faith in the old deities, seeks after the one God, who alone 
is Lord over all that moves : 

“Ho w'ho gives breath. Ho who gives strength5 
Whose command all the bright gods revero. 

Whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death ;— 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer onr sacrifice ? 

“ He through whose greatness these snowy mountains are, 

And the sea, they say, with the distant river (tlioEasa)— 

He of whom these regions are the two arms j— 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm— 

He through whom the heaven was ’stablished, nay the highest 
heaven— 

He who measured out the space in tlie sky ?— 

Who is the God to whom w^e shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ Ho who by His might looked even over the waters 
Which held power and generated the saci’ificial fire, 

He who aloDO is God above all gods;— 

Who is the God to whom we sliall offer our sacrifice 

Each strophe of the lyric ends in these words: ^^who is. 
the God to whom we shall offer onr sacrifice ? The gaf> is 
clearly perceptible which lies between inquiring hymns like 
this and the positive faith of an earlier age, which knew, but 

* Hig Yecla, x. 129 . Translated by Max Muller, 
t Ibid., X, 121. Translated by Max Muller. 
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inquired not regarding the gods to whom they should make 
sacrifice. 

We can only touch, with hrief comment this first flash oE 
conscious thought o£ the Indiaus regarding the fundamental 
questions of the universe and life. The development of 
speculation—or^ rather, its seif-development out of a world of 
phantasms—first assumes a connected progressive form at a 
time which is later—probably much later—than that to which 
these hymns, quoted from the Eig Veda, belong. It was that 
period of widely ramified and exuberant literary production 
winch has given birth to the endless mass of sacrificial works 
and mystic collections of dogmas and discourses, written in 
prose, which are usually named Brahmana, Aranyaka, and 
Upanishad. The age of these works, upon which alone we 
can rely for this portion of our sketch, we cau determine only 
approximately and within uncertain limits. We shall scarcely 
ho much in error, if we place their origin somewhere between 
the ninth and seventh centuries before the Christian era. ihe 
development of thought, which was progressing in this period, 
while resting apparently on the basis of the old faith in gods, 
had really undermined that faith, and, forcing its w’a^y through 
endless voids of fantastic cliimera.s, had at last created a new 
ground of religious thought, the belief in the undisturbed, 
unchangeable universal-XJnity, which reposes behind the world 
of sorrow and impermanence, and to which the delivered, 
leaving this v?’orld, returns. On this very foundation, moreover, 
centuries after the Brahmanical thinkers had laid it, wore the 
doctrine and the church built, which w^ero named after the 
name of Buddha. 

A¥e now proceed to trace step by step the process of that 
self-destruction of the Vedic religious thought, which Las 
produced Buddliism as its positive outcome. 
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At the time when this process begins^ all spiritual exercises 
which are performed in India are concentrated round one focus, 
the sacrifice. The world, which surrounds the Brahmans, is 
the place of sacrifice; the matters, of which, above all others, 
he has knowledge, are those relating to sacrificial duties. He 
must understand the sacrifice with all its secrets, for under¬ 
standing is all-subduing power. By this power the gods have 
chained the demons—mighty/'^ so runs the promise for those 
who have knowledge, doth ho himself become, and powerless 
becomes his enemy and controvertor, who possesses such 
knowledge. 

The elements, of which this knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred sacrificial rites consists, are twofold; some spring 
from the spiritual bequests of the past, and others are a newly- 
acquired possession. 

On the one side, the legacy inherited from the time of the 
simple belief in Agni and Indra and Vanina, and all the hosts 
of gods, before whom fathers and ancestors had bowed them¬ 
selves in prayer and sacrifice. Every liand laid on the offering 
points to these. When the offerer seizes the sacred implement, 
he says, I grasp thee at the call of god Savitar, with the 
arms of the Alvins, with Piishan^s hands.'’^ If the sacrificial 
object is to be consecrated with sprinkling of water, he says to 
the waters, Indra hath chosen you as his associates at the 
conquest of Vritra; ye have chosen Indra as your associate. 
nt tho conquest of Vritra/^ And from early mom until evening 
there resound at the place of sacrifice praises and songs to 
TJshas, the redness of dawn, the divine maiden, who, with her 
glistening steeds, approaches the dwellings of man, dispensing 
blessings; to Indra, who, fired by the soma-draught, breaks 
in wild battle tlio legions‘of demons with his thunderbolt; 
to Agni, the benign god, the heavenly guest, who beams in 
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tlie habitations of men, and bears their sacrificial gifts to 
heaven. 

But the world of the old gods, the living gods of flesh and 
blood, can no longer of itself alone satisfy the mind of the 
later age. Ever stronger becomes the tendency to name by 
their proper names the powers which govern the wide world 
and the life of man. There is space; tho Indians named it 
“the regions of the world.” There is time, with its creating 
and destroying power; the Indians named it the year. 
There are the seasons, the moon, day and night, earth and air, 
the sun—“he who burns,” and the wind—“ he who blows.” 
There are the breath-powers, which pass through the human 
body. There are thought and speech, '/which are one with 
each other and yet separate.” The movements and operations 
of these powers govern the course of the universe, and bring 
. men w'eal and woe. 

And now men look for an answer, in the new language of 
their own age; to the question which the sacrifice and the 
world of gods, to whom sacrifice is made, suggest to the 
thought. Then the atmosphere assumes a-state in which 
mysteries and symbols increase. In all tbe surroundings of 
, the Brahman at the altar of sacrifice, and above all lu the 
sacred office which he there performs, the god Agni and the 
god Savitar will no longer be present alone, but there shall he 
there all the hidden powers which move to and fro in the 
universe, “for the universe,” it is said, “is swayed by the 
movement of sacrifice.” What meets the eye in the offering 
is not merely what it is or appears to be, but tbei'e is something 
lurtber—that which it signifies. Speech and action have a 
double signification, tbo apparent and tbe hidden; and, if 
human knowledge follows tho apparent, yet the gods love tho 
liidden and aWior tlio apparent. 
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Nambers bave mysterious power^ words and syllables have 
•mysterious power^ rhythms Lave mysterious power. There is 
an imaginary play between imaginary forces which is subject 
to no law of perceptibility. Consecration (diksha) escapes from 
the gods; they search for it through the months; they find 
it neither with summer nor with winter, but they £nd it with 
the months of the cool season (^igira); therefore man must 
consecrate himself when the months of the cool season have 
come round. The metra fly up to heaven to bring tho soma- 
draught; the voice speaks standing in the seasons. 

Tho system of offering is a type of the year,, 01^ brieflj^, the 
sacrifice is the year ; the officiating priests are the seasons of 
the year; the objects offered up are tho months. '\^^o should 
import something foreign into these plays of thought if we 
attempted to trace in them any sharply-defined line of demar¬ 
cation between the being and the signifying, between the 
reality and its representative; the one overlaps the other. 

Prajapati (the Creator) created as his image that which is 
tho offering. Therefore people say the offering is Prajapati. 
For he created it as his image.^^ 

Morning after morning, and evening after evening, two 
offerings are placed in tho sacred fire; the one is the past, the 
other the future; the one is to-day, the other the morrow. 
To-day is certain; therefore, the first of both offerings will bo 
made with an utterance of sacrificial formula, for speech is 
certainty. The morrow is uncertain; therefore, the second 
offering will be made in silence, for silence, as the Indian says, 
is the uncertain. 

In the confused cloud-world of these mysteries, there lurk, 
concealed from the eye of the ignorant, countless enemies of 
the destinies of tho children of men; days and nights roll on, 
and bear away with them the blessings which the good deeds 
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of men had -won for them; above the realm of changing days 
and nights the sun^ '^who shines,^’’ is enthroned; and “he who 
hums is death. Since he ia death, therefore the creatures 
who dw'ell below him die; those who live beyond him are thO' 
gods; therefore are the gods immortal. His rays are the 
traces, wherewith all these creatures are yoked to life. 'Whose¬ 
soever life ho wishes, he draws to himself and he departs—he 
dies.” But the wise man knows formulas and offerings, vrhich 
exalt him above the region of rolling days and nights, and 
above the world, in which the sun, with his heat, has power 
over life and death. Day and night rob not him of the reward 
of his works; he sets his life free from death—“that is the 
deliverance from death, which is in the Agnihotra offering.” 

The world thus darkens down for the fancy of this race to a 
dismal arena for the movement of unlimited lifeless shapes. 
Symbols are heaped unceasingly on symbols; wherever thought 
turns, new gods and new miraculous powers confront it, each 
as formless as the rest. That God, it is true, who was before 
all gods and all existences, the creator of worlds, Prajllpati, 
who was alone in the beginning and desired “might I become 
a plurality, mighfl produce creatures,” stands out above all; 
and in the hot work of toilsome creation he gave forth from 
'himself the worlds, and gods and men, and space and time, and 
■ thought and speech. But even the thought of Prajapati, the 
lord of beings, evoked no louder response from the breast of 
the believer; the imago of the Oreatoi* floats hazily among 
others in the great, gray, shapeless mist, ivhich suiTOunds tne 
world of creatures. 

■Vv’'herever we look in the vast mass of m.onumeut 3 , which the 
strange activity of that age has bequeathed to us, there is 
nowhere to he seen an operation of the inquii’ing mind, pro¬ 
ceeding from the depths, nowhere that efiort of hold thought. 
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wliich plays for a heavy stake and wins. That imbecile wisdom 
which knows all things and declares all things, sits enthroned 
in self-content in the middle of its absurd irnagos, and not even, 
quakes before the spectral, hosts which it has conjured up ; 
wherbfore should the wise tremble, who knows the word before 
which spirits and demons bow ? One generation after another 
grows up under the ban of confused thoughts, and one after 
another unwearied adds its quota to the contributions of 
departed races, and then it also passes away. 

Oar eyes must accustom themselves, until they have learned 
to see in the dim light of tliis shadow-land, in which the fanciful 
images of those ages move, crowding formlessly together. 
But then even here there reveals itself a kind of natural law' 
operating in the region of the spiritual. Let us first on our 
part trace what is preserved to us in the oldest monuments of 
those speculations, and then the work of later generations 
successively, and thus as we .mount up layer by layer, the 
picture which we see changes, and the changes have 
connection and meaning. 

The more important of these conceptions of the fancy grad- 
ually emerge from the confused mass, press iuto the foregi'oimd, 
trample down the weak, and step triumphantly iuto the centre 
of every circle. The powers and symbols, ou whoso working 

the Indian thinker fancies the system of the universe to rest, 

are what they are, not in and hy themselves alone, but the 
farthor thought goes, the more clearly do they appear to rest 
on great fundamental forces, from which their existence is 
principally derived, or in which they are again merged, when 
the goal of their being is reached. From the surface, where 
each phenomenon presents itself as something different from 
every other, the speculative imagination strives to pierce into 
the depths below, in which lies the unifying bond of all divert 
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sity. Man. looks for the essence in things, and the essence of 
the es.sence,* for the reality, the truth of phenomena, and the 
truth of the true. This quest of the substance is necessarily a 
search for unity iu all dirersity. And thus thought lays hold' 
Boparately upon one single group of phenomena, connected by 
a common feature, and regards them as united in a common 
root, and ere long thought passes all bounds and boldly declares, 
so aud so is the universe. And then it lets go what it laid hold 
of; that one phenomenon which had just now been declared to bo 
the universe is lost again in the floating crowd of all the powers, 
which hold sway in man and the world, in space and time, in 
word and speech. 

Xn none of the "Vedio texts can we trace the genesis of the 

* Cf. “ Chiindogya Uranishad,” i. 1, 2 “ The essence of all beings is 

the earth, the essence of the eartliia water, the esscnceof water the plants, 
the essence of plants man, the essence of man speech, the essence of 
speech the Itig Veda, the essence of the Eig Veda the Sama Veda, the 
essence of the Sama Veda the ITdgitha (which is Om). That Udgitlia 
(Om) is the best of all essences, the highest, deserving the highest place, 
the eighth.” 

The conception which lies at the bottom of this eight-fold scries of 
essence, essence of the essence, and so on, is (in the words of Max 
Midler) something like this “.Earth is the support of all beings, water 
pervades the earth, plants arise from water, man lives by plants, speech 
i.s the best part of man, the Eig Veda the best part of speech, the Sama 

Veda the best extract from the JSii-, Udgltha, or the syllable Om, the 

crown of the Siima Veda.*' 

I.iater on, whore the idea of the Brahma will chiim our attention, we 
sliall have to speat of the symbolical relation or of the hidden, intrinsic 
identity, which the Indian fancy detects between nature and the world of 
language, especially the sacred word. This passage has an important 
bearing on this, inasmuch as it shows how, in the mind of the Indian, the 
objects of natixre point back through a series of middle terms, to the 
word of the Veda, and finally to the Om, the most suitable expression of 
-the Brahma, as it were to the life-giving power in them. 
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conception of the unity in all that is^ from the first dim indi¬ 
cations of this thought until it attains a steady brilliancy, as 
clearly as in that work, which, next to the hymns of the Kig 
Veda, deserves to be regarded as the most significant in the 
v/hole range of Vedic literature, the Brahmana of the hundred 
paths/" 

TheBrfihmana of the hundred paths "" shows us fix^st and 
foremost how from these confused masses of ideas the notion 
of the ego"" presses to the front of all others, and will 
domineei' over them, in the language of the Indians: the 
Atman, the subject, in which the forces and functions of human 
life find root and footing. The breath-powers penetrate the 
human body and give it life; the Atman is lord over all breath- 
powers; he is the central power, which works and creates in 
the basis of personal life, the innominate breath-power,"" from 
which the other nominate"" breath-powers derive their being, 
A decade of breaths truly,"" so says the Brilhmana, dwells in 
man; the Atman is the eleventh, on him are dependent the breath- 
powers/" ^‘'From the Atman come all these membei’s (of the 
human body) into being-/" of all that is, the Atman is the first."" 

A central point is here found for the domain of human 
personality, with its limbs and its faculties, that power which 
is the intrinsic and essential, working in all forms of life. And 
what the Indian thinker has conceived in the particular ego"" 
extends in his idea, by inevitable necessity, to the universe at 
large beyond him; according* to him microcosm and macrocosm 
contmuously play corresponding parts, and hero and yonder 
similar appearances point significantly to each other. As the 
human eye resembles the cosmic eye, the sun, and as the gods, 
resembling in the general system the human breath-powers, act 
as the breath-powders of the universe, so also the Atman, the 
central substance of the ego,"" steps forth on the domain of 
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the bare human iudiviclual, and is taken as the creating power 
that moves the great body of the universe. He, the lord of 
the breath-powers, the firstling, from whom the limbs of the 
body were formed, is at the same time the lord of the gods, the' 
creator of creatiiros, who has caused the worlds to proceed 
from his “ ego the Atman is Prajdpati. Yea, the very 
expression occurs, “ the Atman is the universe. At this stage 
this phrase is only one play of the fancy among a thousand 
others, not the thought grasped in its fulness, that the bound¬ 
less universe and the restricted » ego,» which contemplates it, 
are in truth one. A crowd of other figures pushes to the 
front and diverts the attention from the Atman, who is the 
universe; hut the expression once uttered, though ib die 
away, works on in secret and awaits the time when he who 
once uttered it, will turn his thoughts hack to it. 

Meanwhile from another train of conceptions another power 

nob less potent pushes itself forward, with a claim to he 
recognized as the great cosmic energy. The^ sam-ed word, the 
established guide in sacrifice, is preserved m its three forms 
of hymn, formula, and song,* making up the - threefold 
knowledgeof those who knew the Yedas. The spiritual fluid, 
which bears the sacred word and its supporters, the Brahmans, 

floating above the profane word and the profane world, is the 

Brahma ;t it is the power which dwells in hymn, formula, and 
song, as the power of hohness; - the truth of the vyord is the 

Bralima/ 


.• That is Eie (hymn of tho Eig Veda), Yajus (sacrificial formula of the 
yraier Veda), S&man (songs coatainodin the Sama VeAa.).—Tranislatai-. 

t It will not bo superfluous to bear in mind that the times, of which we 
are speaking, know nothing of the god Brahman. -While “brahman 
“hrahmana” occnr frequently enough m the oldest tests in the 
signification of “ rriest," the god Brahman appears first only m tho very 
latest parts of tho Teda. 



Tlie world of the word is to tlie Indian another microcosin. 
In the rhy thm of the sacred song he hears the echoes of the 
rhythm of the universe resound.* Thus must that substance 
from which the sacred word derives its beings also be a power 
which operates at the basis of ail things. The fanciful 
subtleties, regarding the enigma of the Brahma reposing in the 

* Of the countless passages which could bo quoted in illustration of 
this, lot us merely refer to one, to the working out }>y the theologians of 
the Sama Veda of the idea of the symbolic relation of the Saman- 
(song-) diction with its five parts Chandogya Upanishad,” ii. 2, etc.). 
‘‘Let a man meditate on the fivefold Stlraan as the five worlds. The 
hinkd-ra is the earth, the prastava the fire, the udgitha the sky, the pratihara 
the sun, the nidhana heaven.—Let a man meditate on the fivefold Samon 
as rain. The hinkara is wind (that brings the rain); the prastava is ‘ the 
cloud is come 5 * the udgitha is ‘it rains ;* the pratihara, ‘it flashes, it 
thunders the nidhana ‘ it stops.* There is rain for him and he brings 
rain for others, w'ho, thus knowing, meditates on the fivefold Saman as 
rain.** 

And then it goes on through a series of other comparisons i the Saman 
with its five parts represents the waters, the seasons, the animals, and 
more of the like. Often these symbolizings rest upon nothing more than 
the most meaningless superficialities, as when the matter treated of is the 
three syllables of tbo word udgitba (sacred song), “ut (ud) is breath, for 
by means of breath a man rises (ut-tislithati); gi is speech, for speeches 
are called girah; tha is food, for by means of food all subsist (stbita).** 
[“ Cliand. IJp.,’* i. 3, 6. To this passage Max Muller furnishes from 
Irish sources interesting parallels in the fanciful conceits of the Christians 
of the Middle Ages.] However senseless such fancies may appear to us, 
they cannot be overlooked as precursors of the most important event in 
the religions development of India. In the symbolical interpretation or 
mystical identification, which the individual word or the individual sacred 
song furnishes, of the individual phenomenon in the life of nature or of 
the ego, the ultimate tendency of this development is being shaped ; the 
identification of the central power in the whole range of the sacred 
word (Brahma), with the central power of the human person (Atman), 
and with the life-centre of nature : the genesis of the idea of the universal 
One. 
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Vedic text, and tlie priestly pride of the feuman supporters of 
fho Brahma, combine to elevate this entity to a dominant 
position in the Indian’s world of thought. “ He makes,” it is 
said of the priest who completes a specific sacrificial operation, 

“ the Brahma the head of this universe; therefore the Brahman 
is the head of this universe.” There was an ancient Vedic ode 
which began; “ On truth is the earth founded, on the sun is the 
heaven founded. By the right do the Adityas (the supreme 
gods, the sons of the Aditi, the infinite) consist.” Now it is said 
the Brahma is the word, the truth in the word is the Brahma.” 
“■ The Brahma is the right.” “ By the Brahma are the heavens 
and the earth held together.” 

Here is an example furnished more illustrative than anything 
else of the peculiarities of Indian thought. This gradual, 
persistent pressure of an idea, which arises not from the 
contemplation of visible nature, but from the speculation about 
■the sacredness of the holy Vedic text-the pressure of this idea 
and of this word until all the loftiest and deepest conceptions 
which the mind can grasp are associated with this word. 

This stage is not attained at one bound. When it is said, 
“ The Brahma is the noblest among the gods,” it is also said 
in another place in proximity to this, “'Indra and Agni are the 
noblest among the gods.” Well, the power of sacred truth, 
which the Indian calls the Brahma, has stepped into a position 
among the most prominent forces of the universe; it is 
recognized as the power which holds the heavens and the earth 
together, hut it is not yet the first and last the one and all. 
The young upstart among the ideas is not yet sufficiently 
powerful to push the ancient creator and ruler of the worlds, 
Prajhpati, from his throne; but he is become the nearest to 
this throne. “ The spirit, Prajapati,” thus says the BiAhmana 
of the hundred paths, “ wished : May I become a plurality 
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may I propagate myself.^^ He exerted himself—lie took on 
himself severe pangs. When he exerted himself, when he had 
endured severe pangs, he created the Brahma first, the three¬ 
fold knowledge. That became a support for him; therefore 
people say, ^^The Brahma is the support of this universe/^ 
Therefore, he who has learned (the sacred w^ord) has gained 
a support, for what is the Brahma is the support. ^^ The 
Brahrna,^^ it is also said, is tho first-born in this universe."’^ 
It is not yet tho everlasting unborn, from which everything' 
that is has been born, but it is tbe first-born among tho 
children of Prajapa.ti, the father of worlds. 

There is something of the calm uncontrollable necessity of 
a natural process in this emerging or growth of both these 
notions, tho Atman and the Brahma, each of which first gains 
the dominant position in its own circle, and is then carried 
forward by tho progress of thought into the expanse of worlds 
and there also plays an ever-widening part. Though the 
images which were originally associated with each, in the mind 
of the Indian, were so different, yet it could not but bo that, 
in the course of such a development, the thought of the Atman 
should assimilate itself continually more and more to that of 
the Brahma, and that of tho Brahma to that of the Atman. 

The fiirst-born in this universe is the Brahma,^^ as has been 
said. And of tho Atman it is said in another place, Of all 
that exists, the first existent is the Atman/^ The Brahma is 
tho face of the universe, and the firstling of this universe is 
tho Atman. The Brahma displays himself in hymn, formula, 
and song; ^^the nature of the Atman consists,it is inrfcher 
said, ^^of hymn, formula, and song.^^ The definite^ obviously 
presented, and limited meaning, which simple consciousness 
had at ono time attached to the idea of the Atman, and to the 
idea of the Brahma, extends itself to unlimited ranges, and 
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tlien the difference between the two ideas gradually vanishes. 
The imagination of the Indian, eager to grasp the unity 
underlying things, is wanting in the power to preserve the 
images of the different notions within their several limitations, 
and in their separation from each other. 

And the remaining barriers are passed at last. What here¬ 
tofore emerged momentarily, and was again lost in the current 
of an erratic imagination, is grasped anew by the mind, to bo 
lost no more again: the conception of the great everlasting 
and eternal One, in which all diversity vanishes, from which are 
spirit and universe, and in which they live and move. It is 
called the Atman, it is called the Brahma j Atman and Brahma 
converge in the One, in which the yearning spirit, wearied of 
wandering in a world of gloomy, formless phantasms, finds its 
rest. “That W'hich was,” it is written, ‘‘that which will be, 
I praise, the great Brahma, the One, the Imperishable, the wide 
Brahma, the One Imperishable.” “To the Atman let man 
bring his adoration, the spiritual, whose body is the breath, 
whose form the light, whose soul the sether, who assumes what 
forms he will, quick as a thought, full of right purpose, full of 
right performance, the source of every vapour, of every essence, 
who extends to all the regions of the world, who pervades this 
. universe, silent and unmoved. Small as a grain of rice, or 
barley, or liirse, or a millet-seed, tbis spirit dwells in the ego; 
golden, like a light without smoke, is be; wider than the 
heavens, wider than the mther, wider than this earth, wider 
than all the range of being; be is the ego of the breath, he is 
my ego (Atman); with this Atman shall I, when I separate 
from this state, unite myself. Whosoever thlnketh thus truly, 
there is no doubt. Thus said Qundilya.” 

A new centi'e of all thought is found, a new god, greater 
than all old gods, for he is the All; nearer to the quest of 
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rt, for lie is the particular ego. The name of the 
thinker who was the first to propound this new philosophy^ we 
know not the circle of people in which it found response 
must have been at that time very nari'ow. But they were the 
most‘enlightened of the Indian people, and we see how for 
them all other thoughts fade, and all other quests are merged 
in the one quest, the quest of the Atnian, the foundation of 
things. The parting words of the wise man, who leaves his 
home and speaks for the last time with his wife, have reference 
to the Atman. The debates of the Brahmans^ who come, 
together at the gorgeous sacrificial solemnities at the courts of 
kings, deal with the Atman. Many a lively description has 
come down to us, showing how Brahmans eager for the fray, 
and Brahman females not less eager for the contest, have 
crossed lances in argument regarding the Atman. The, wise 
Gargi says to Yajnavalkya, As an heroic youth from KA^i or 
Yideha bends his unbent bow, and takes two deadly arrows in 
his hand, I have armed myself against thee with two questions, 
which solve for me.^’ And another of those opponents, whom 
the legend of the ^^Brahmana of the hundred paths represents 
as confronting YAjnavalkya in this great tournament of debate, 
and as being conquered by him, says to him, When anyone 
says ^that is an ox, that is a horse/ it is thereby pointed out. 

* The names of the teachers in whose months our texts put the 
discourses rep^arding the Atman cannot he regarded otherwise than with 
distrust. In the ‘‘^^^tapatha Br/* Ytijnavalkya appears as the one who has 
most successfully advocated the new doctrines at the court of the Videha 
king. But while the first books of the said text, which, must have been 
compiled at a not inconsiderable length of time before the development 
of these speculations, frequently quote Yajnavalkya as an authority, the 
rSle which he plays in the later hooks must bo a fabrication. The 
traditions, which give Candilya a similar place in the history of Indian 
thought, ai*e hardly deserving of greater credence. 
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Point otit to me tlie revealed^ unveiled Bralimaj the Atman, 
which dwells in everything: the Atman, which dwells in 
eveiything, what is that, O Yhjnavalkya ?Thus the com¬ 
batants commence, and the princes listen to the debate, to see 
which has the deeper knowledge of the Brahma; and he who 
conquers in the fight gains the Brahmani cows, with horns 
hung with gold. And side by side with these highly-coloured 
court scenes, where renowned naastors from all lands, who have 
knowledge of the Atman, contend with each other for fame, 
patronage, and reward, the same text gives us another very , 
different picture: ‘‘ Knowing him, the Atman, Brahmans 
relinquish the desire for posterity, the desire for possessions, 
the desire for worldly prosperity, and go forth as mendicants.” 
This is the earliest trace of Indian monasticisra; from those 
Brahmans who, knowing the Atman, renounce all that is 
earthly, and become beggars, the historical development 
progresses in a regular line up to Buddha, who leaves kith and 
kin, and goods and chattels, to seek deliverance, wandering 
liomeless in the yellow garb of a monk. The appearance of 
the doctrine of the eternal One and the origin of monastic life 
in. India, are simultaneous; they are two issues of the same 
important occurrence. 


The Absolute and the Exteknal Woeld. 

Wo must more closely examine the various meanings attached 
by the Indian mind to the idea of the Atman, the Brahma, alone 
and in its connection with the material world, for it is in and 
by these thoughts that those tendencies, which have given to 
the Buddhist world its characteristic stamp, were, at first 
imperceptibly but subsequently mors decidedly, developed. 
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The doctiines of the Brahmans regarding the Atman do not 
form a system: their mind has^.it is true, the coni^ago and 
strength for a great venture ; but how could it, in the excite¬ 
ment of this creation, preserve at the same tinio the cool 
equanimity, necessary for arranging <tind harmonizing its 
creation? While the mind is ever seeking new paths, ever 
making new comparisons, which shall explain the enigma of 
the Atman; while, no matter whether man^s inquiry bo as to 
the i*emoto past of the world^s beginning, or as to the future 
of the human soul in a world to come, the first and last word 
is invariably the Atman, who can be astonished if often, in the 
accumulated masses of these notions, the most irreconcilable 
differences remained in juxtaposition, probably without their 
inherent contradictions having been even noticed ? 

I shall now abstract from one of the most important 
monuments which have come down to us from those times, 
from the concluding sections of the Bnthmana of the hundred 
paths,a passage which seems to be connected with the first 
rude efforts of speculation regarding the Atman. If the being 
who created the worlds out of himself, here also bears that 
name, which later times have given him, Atman, one may well 
be tempted to believe that the thoughts themselves with their 
antique and crude stamp belong to the preceding age. 

^^The Atman,it says, ‘^existed in the beginning, in a 
spirit form; he looked round him and saw nothing else but 
himself; he spoke the first word; amhence comes the 
name therefore even now also, whoever is addressed by 
another, says first; ^ It is I,^ and then he names the other name 
which he bears. , • . He was afraid; therefore whoever is 

alone is afraid. Then he thought: ^ There is nothing else but 
I, of wbat then am I afraid V So his fear vanished. Of what 
had he to be afraid ? Man experiences fear of another. But he 
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did not feel content; therefore whoever is alone does not leel 
content. He desired another. He combined in himself the 
natures of female and male which are locked in each other’s 
embrace. He divided this nature of his into two parts': by 
this came husband and wife ; therefore each of us alike, is a 
half, says Yfijnavalkya; therefore is this void (of a man’s 
nature) filled up by the woman. He joined himself to her; 
tlius were men born.^^ 

It is then further narrated, how the two halves of the 
creating Atman, as sire and dam, assume all animal forms after 
the human, and produce the animal kingdom, and how then 
the Atman produces from himself firo and moisture, or the 
divinities Agni and Soma. This is Brahma\s creation 
superior to himself. Inasimich as he has created gods greater 
than he himself is, inasmuch as he, a mortal, has created 
immortals, therefore it is a creating of the supeinor to himself. 
Whosoever has this knowledge, finds his place in this, his 
superior creation/^ 

As the foregoing text may apparently resemble those ancient 
cosmogonies which begin : In the beginning was I I’ajapati 
---so, internally also, this naive conception of the highest being 

_or of the original being, for it is nob tho highest yet ► 

scarcely differs from that which a preceding age had conceived 
in Prajapati, the creator and ruler ol the world, ihe Atman 
hero resembles a powerful first man more than a god, not to 
say tho one great heenij in whom all other being lives and 
moves. This Atman is afraid in his loneliness, like a man; 
he feels desire, like a man 3 be begets and brings forth like 
human beings. It is true, gods are among his creatures, buti 
these creatures are higher than the creator ; creating greater 
than himself, he, a mortal, produces from himself immortal 
deities. 
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Side by side with this cosmogony wo placo othor fragments 
of the same text^ which are of an age probably not much later 
than the passage quoted. 

Yajnavallcya, the renowned Brahman, is about to leave Ins 


home^ to wander as a mendicant. Ho divides his property 
between his two wives. Then his wife Maitreyi says to him as 
he is departing, If my property included the whole earth, 
would I therefore be immortal?'^ Ha replies, "" Thy life 
would be like the life of the rich: bub of immortality riches 
bringno hop.0.'' She says, If I cannot be immortal, what 
use is all this to me ? Tell me, exalted one, whatever thou 


knowest/^ And he addresses her regarding the Atman, 

As when the drum is beaten, a man cannot prevent its 
sound going forth, but if he seize the drum or the drummer, 
the sound is stayed ;™as when tho lute is played, a man cannot 
prevent its sound going forth, but if he seize the lute or the 
lute-player, the sound is stayed;—as when the trumpet is 
blown, a man cannot prevent its sound going forth, but if he 
seize the trumpet or the trumpeter, the sound is stayed;—as 
from a fire, in which a man places damp wood, clouds of smoke 
issue here and there, so truly is tho exhalation of this great 
being; he is Rig Veda, he is TajurVeda, he is SamaVeda, 
the Atharvan and Angiras songs, tale and legend, knowledge 
and sacred doctrine, verses, rules, he is the explanation and 
the second, explanation; all this is his exhalation.—As a lump 
of salt, which is thrown into the water, dissolves and cannot be 
gathered up again, but w^herever water is drawn, it is saltv, 
so truly it is 'srith this great being, tho endless, the unlimited, 
the fulness of knowledge: from these (earthly) beings it 
came into view and with them it vanishes. There is no 
consciousness after death; hearken, thus I declare unto thee.^^ 
Thus spoke Yajnavalkya. Then Maitreyi said, This speech 
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of tliiue, exalted one, perplexes me; tlioro is no consciousness 
after death.” Then said YAjnavalkya, “ I tell thee nothing 
perplexing; it is quite comprehensible; whero there is a 
duality of existences, one can see the other, one can smell the 
other, one can speak to the other, one can hear the other, one 
can think of the other, one can apprehend the other. But 
where fo.r each everything has turned into his ego (tho Atman), 
by whom and whom shall ho see, by whom and whom shall he 
smell, by whom and to whom shall ho speak, by whom and 
whom shall ho hear, think and apprehend 1 By whom shall ho 
apprehend him through whom he apprehends this universe ? 
Through whom slrall he apprehend him, the apprehender ?” 

This is the farewell conversation of YiVjnavalkya with his wile. 
Between this and those cosmogonic spocidations, which we 
have already described, there lies a development of thought, 
whicli is not much less than a revolution. Tlioro is tho Atman, 
who is afraid, who soliloquizes, who experiences desire, who can 
bo compared with his .creatures, as to whether ho or they be tho 
greater, and who must fall back behind tho highest of his 
creatures. Hero is the Atman, who is free from all limits of 
personal, hnman-liko existence. Cau there, man now inquires, 
lie perception, thought, consciousness, in tho Universe-Being ? 
No, for all jiercoption rests upon a duality, on tho t. pposition 
’ of subject and objwt. In the external world with its unbmited 
plurality there is everywhere a Acid for this opposition, but 
in tho absolutely existent all plurality ceases, and with it 
necessarily all perceptiou, and all consciousness, which have 
their origin in a plurality. The Atman i« not blind and deaf— 
ho is on the contrary tho one great seer and hearer, who does 
all tho seeing and hearing in the external w'orld—but in his 
own domain he sees not and hoars not, for in tho unity, which 
there prevails, the opposition of seeing and seon, of hearing 







and hoanl, is romoved. Like the uUimato supremo One of tho 
Neoplatonics, 'svhicli cannot bo regarded as intellect nor yot as 
intelligible; but transcends ^he reason {virep^elirjico^ riju vov 
^vaiv), tho Atman alsO; as those farewell words of Yiijnavalkya 
represent him; transcends tho personal; is the root of aii 
personality; tho comprehensive fulness of all those powers/ in 
which personal life finds its termination: but these powers 
come into operation only in this phenomenal world; not in the 
domain of tho everlasting One, tho everlasting unchangeable 
itself. 

The one leent is neither great nor small; neither long nor 
short; neither hidden nor revealed, neither within nor without; 
tho ^^No, No is his name; inasmuch as ho cannot bo com¬ 
prehended by auy epithetS; and yet his representiitive is the 
syllable of affirniation; Om ho is tho cue realissimum. 

There yet remained for Indian speculation the task of 6ndiijg 
its way back from this ultimato ground of all being to tho 
empirical state of being; to define tho relation which subsists 
between tho Atman and tho external world. Is the external 
world something sepamte; side by side with tho Atman ; such 
that; apart from that which tho Atman is or works in it, some*- 
thing else, howsoever it have to bo apprehended; may yet bo 
left, which is not Atman ? or is the world of plurality absolved 
without rosiduuni in the Atman ? 

It was necessary to approach this question in some form, 
more or less definite, as soon as men came to speak at all of 
the Atman and the material world; but tho question is hinted 
at by the Ijuban thinkers of these ancient times, rather than 
put directly or point blank. In their estimation, this alone is 

^ la Sanscrit tho same expression (elcara aksharatn) has the «am 0 
double meaning, “ the one imperishable,*' namely, the Atman; and “ the 
one syllable,namely, the Om. 
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of all things most important^ tliat the Atman may ho recog¬ 
nized as the sole source of life in all that lives^ and as the 
thread in which'^all plurality finds its unity; but where the 
attempt is made to show how the problem of the co-existence 
of that plurality and this unity, or of their existence in each 
other, finds a solution^ they speak in the vague language of 
similes and symbols, rather than in expressions which admit of 
their sigraification being sharply defined. 

The Atman, theyjsay, pervades things, as the salt, which has 
dissolved in water, pervades the water; from the Atman things 
spring, «as the sparks fly out from the fire, as threads from the 
spider, as the sound comes from the flute or the drum. As 
all the spokes are united together in the nave and the felly of 
a wheel, so in" tliis Atman are united all breath-powers, all 
worlds, all gods, all beings, all these ego-ities.-*^ 

There is great danger, in interpreting, such similes, of not 
keeping within the faint line which separates that which it 
was intended they should convey and that which lies in them 
beyond this, accidentally and unintentionally; yet he who 
would avoid this danger altogether must simply forbear to lift 
the veil which lies over the Indian world of thought, shrouded 
in types and. symbols. And we, for our part, think we can 
detect behind these similitudes, by which men strove to bring 
the living power of the Atman in the universe near to his 
understandings a conviction, though at the same time hut a 
half-conscious conviction, of the existence of an element in 
things sejxirate from the Atman. The Atman, says the Indian, 
pervades the itniverse, as the salt the water in wliich it has 
dissolved; but we may easily go on to add, as a complement to 
this, although no drop of the salt water is without salt, the 
water continues, notwithstanding, to be something separately 
constituted from the salt. The spokes of the wheel are all 
fitted into the nave and the felly, and fastened in, and still the 





spoke is sometliing wliicli the nave and the felly are not. And 
thus wo may infer^ the Atman is to the Indian certainly the 
sole actuality;, light-diffusing, the only significant; reality in 
things; but there is a remainder left in things, which he is 
not*. He who dwells in the earth,^^ it is said of the Atman, 
being within, the earth, whom the earth knows not, whose 
body is the earth, who operates within the earth, that is the 
Atman, the in-dwelling ruler, the immortal. He who dwells in 
the water, who dwells in the fire, who dwells in the mther, who 
dwells in the wind, who dwells in the sun, moon, and stars, 
who dwells in space, who dwells in lightning and thunder, who 
dwells in all worlds, who is illatent in all Vedas, all offerings, 
all beings, whom all beings know not, whose body all beings 
are, w^ho operates within all beings, that is the Atman, the 
in-dwelling ruler, the immortal.^^ And in another part of 
the same dialogue, from which these propositions have been 
excerpted: by the command of this unchangeable being 

heaven and earth stand fast j by the command of this 
unchangeable being sun and moon stand fast, days and nights, 
half months and months, seasons and yeai\s stand fast; by the 
command of this unchangeable being some rivers flow from the 
snowy mountains to the east, and others to the west and other 
points of the heavens; by the command of this unchangeable 
being men commend the giver, the gods the offerer, and the 
libation made with the spoon is the proper part belonging to 
the Manes/' 

Though thus varied is the garb in which thought wraps itself 
in all these expressions, yet it is always the same, viz.-, that the 
Atman, as the' sole directing power, is in all that lives and 
moves, but that the world of creatures operated on stands side 
by side with the directing power, peiwaded by his energy, and 
yet separate from him. 
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TliougTi here and tliore^ by all means^ tbo language seems 
more free, and expressions are found which convey a hint that 
the Atman is everything which lives and moves^ yet, I take it, 
the contradiction lies more in the words employed than in the 
thought. Is it not allowable, for the bold language in which 
these hazardous ventures of young thought clothe themselves, 
to say that the Atman is the universe, even where the thought, 
if it were accurately expressed, is only this, that in the universe 
the Atman is the only valuable, the source of all life and all 
light ? 

Since, then, there remains in things a residue which is not 
Atmaii, we ask : in what light was this residue viewed ? whence 
comes it ? what significance has it ? Naturally comes the 
expectation that it was conceived to be matter, or dark chaos, 
which, formless in itself receives its form from the Atman, 
the source of forms and light. Our texts have preserved for 
. us but few hints on this subject. The knowledge of the 
Atman itself, which was inseparably associated with the ideas 
of the deliverance of the spirit from the domain of sorrow- 
fraught impermanence, bad such unlimited value for the Indian, 
that the other side of the problem receded in speculative 
importance before it into the background. But where 
. utterances bearing on these questions are found, they do 
actually point to the nption of a chaos, a world of potentialities,* 
from which the operation of the Atman produces realities. 
The h'eentj that was iu the beginning alone, Uddalaka thus 
instructs his son,* thought; may I become a plurality. It sent 
forth fire from itself: the fire sent forth water from itself: the 
water produced food. Then thought this being : let me now 
enter these three beings with this living self and let mo then 

* “ Chandogya IJpan.,’* vi. etc. Similar but much more involved 
is 9at. Br./’ xi. 2, 3. 


reveal names and forms/^ And‘it enters wltli its breath of 
life into the hre^ into the water, and into the food, mixes the 
elements of the one with those of the other, and thus the real 
world is prepared from the three original cxistents by the 
demiurgic operation of the Atman. 

It is clear that those three oldest existents, those original 
creations of the Atman, in which he then reveals name and 
form by his breath of life, are treated before this act of 
revealing as a chaotic something, which is there, but is not as 
yet anything precisely determinate, older than the woidd of 
things we see, and not eternal like the Atman, but the Atman’s 
first creation. But these attempts to demonstrate what in 
things is matter, bear very perceptibly the marks of immaturity. 
One would expect to find in the chaos, before the breath of life 
of the demiurgiis produces in it name and form/^ a nameless 
and formless, an absolute, indeterminate sometliing, and yet it 
is in the very beginning organic, of tlie threefold nature, of fife, 
water, and food, and thus it has thereby originally in itself an 
element of distinctness and nomination. And similarily, on 
the other hand, is the Atman, the creator and vivifier of the 
chaotic, less firmly maintained in that paramount position 
resultins* from the abstraction which wo found attained in the 

o 

farewell discourse of Ytijnavalkya. It is not the simple One, 
from whose nature, for his unity’s sake, all reflection and pro¬ 
jection must be excluded, as involving the duality of subject 
and object; he thinks, and this, indeed, is his thought: may 
I become a plurality. Those thinkers who have pursued the 
idea of the unity in the nature of the A tman to its ultimate 
consequence, would scarcely have ventured to attempt, in the 
way entered upon here, a solution of the problem of matter 
and its evolution from the Atman; it is surely no mere accident 
that those passages in our texts also, which accentuate those 
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consequences with the most ma.i’ked empliasis, are silent on 
these problems: men may have felt that thought had here 
reached a chasm, over which to throw a bridge was not in 
their power. 

Pessimism, Metempsychosis, Deliverance. 

This is the place in which to speak of the inferences which 
the speculation of the Indians drew from the doctrine of the 
universal One side by side with and in the world of plurahty, 
bearing on the. estimate of the value of the world, life and 
death, and the ethical questions so closely connected therewith* 

Wo stand here at the birthplace of Indian pessimism. 

When thought, liberal to itself, had laden the idea of the 
Atman with all attributes of every perfection, of absolute 
unity, of unlimited fulness, the world of plurality, measured 
by the standard of the everlasting One, must have nocessarily 
appeared a state of disruption, restriction and pain. The 
unconstrained feeling of ' being at home in this world is 
destroyed at one stroke, as soon as thought has weighed it 
against its ideal of the supreme One, and found it wanting, 
and thus the glorification of the Atman becomes involuntarily 
an ever increasingly bitter criticism of this world. If the 
Afcman be commended ^Svho is far above hunger and thirst, 
above sorrow and confusion, above old age and death,^' who is 
there who does not detect in such words a reflection, though it 
be not openly expressed, on the world of the creature, in which 
hanger and thirst, sorrow and confusion are at home, and 
in which, men grow old and die ? The unseen seer,^^ thus 
Yiljnavalkya speaks to Uddalaka, ^*the unheard hearer, the 
unthought thinker, the unknown knower; there is no other 
seer, no other hearer, no other thinker, no other knower. 
That is thy Atman, the mover within, the immortal ,* whatever 
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is besides Iiim^ is full of sorrow/"^—And ifc is said on another 
occasion as tho sun^ the eye of the timverse, remains far off 
and unaffected by all sickness that meets tho (human) eye, so 
also the One, tho Atman^ who dwells in all creatures, dwells 
afar and untouched by the sorrows of the world/^ Hero 
occurs for the first timo tho expression Sorrow of the world/^ 
That the 'One, the happy Atman, has chosen to manifest him¬ 
self in the world of plurality, of becoming and decease, was 
a misfortune: this is not openly stated, for men are shy of a 
tliought, which would trace to tho happy Ono Being tho roots 
of the sorrow of earth or even any fault, but they cannot have 
been very far from this thought when they proposed to man as 
tho highest aim of his effort, the undoing in his case of this 
manifestation, and the finding for himself a return from tho 
plurality to the One. 

The place which Indian speculation allots to man, in and 
between the two worlds of the happy Atman and tho sorrowful 
state of the present life, is intimately connected with tho 
conceptions of metempsychosis, the first traces of which apjoear 
in the ‘Vedic texts not long before the doctrine of the ever¬ 
lasting One comes to tho surface. 

The thought that new 'wanderings, new repetitious of death 
and re-birth await the soul after death, are wholly foreign to 
the ancient times in which the hymns of tho Eig Veda are 
^5nng. Men can talk of the habitations of tho happy, w^here in 
Yama^s kingdom those who have trodden the dark way of 
death enjoy everlasting pleasures— 

** Where joy and pleasure and gladness 
And rapture dwell, where the wish 
Of the wisher finds fulfilment ”- 

and men speak also of the deep places of darkness, and of the 
horrors which await the evil-doer in tho world to come. But 
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men have no other thought but the one^ that on the entry into 
the world of the blessed, or into the world of everlasting 
darkness, destiny is for ever fixed. 

'Wo have shown how the age which followed the period of 
the Eig Veda created a new scheme of the universe. On all 
sides men descried gloomy formless powers, either openly 
displayed or veiled in mysterious symbols, contending with 
each other, and, like harassing enemies, preparing contretemfs 
for human destiny. Tho tyranny of death also is enhanced in 
the estimation of the dismal mystic of this age; the power of 
death over men is not spent with the one blow which ho inflicts. 
It soon comes to be averred that his power over him, who is 
not >vis0 enough to save himself by the use of the right words 
and tho right offerings, extends even into tho world beyond, 
and death cuts short his life yonder again and again; we soon 
meet the conception of a multiplicity of death-powers, of whom 
some pursue men in the woidds on this side, and others in tho 
worlds beyond. Whoever passes into that world without 
having made himself free from death, will become in that world 
again and again the prey of death, in the same way that death 
shows no respect in this world and kills him when ho wills/^ 
And in another place, "Through all worlds truly death 
powers have dominion; if he offered to these no libations, 
death would pursue him from world to world—if he offers 
libations to the powers of death, he repels death through world 
after world.^^^ 


* We nuist refrain from asking the question, whether tho influences of 
the belief of non-Aryan peoples in India have had any share in the origin 
of this idea of new existences and recurrences of the fate of death. This 
idea is quite capable of explanation, if we regard it as the outcome of the 
progressive course which the thought or imagination of the Bralimans has 
taken, entirely independent of tho co-operation of extraneous impulses, 
the existence of which is as incapable of proof as of disproof. 
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Itj. the tests of the times, in which these plays of a cheerless 
fancy first appear, there is little said of the idea of re-birth, or, 
as it first meets us in characteristic form, of that of re-dying. 
And yet the influence, which these ideas must have had on 
the aspirations of religious life, cannot have been small. The 
spirit can bear the thought of a decision of its destiny once for 
all, determined for all eternity j but the endless migration from 
world to world, from existence to existence, the endlessness of 
the struggle against the pallid power of that ever-recurring 
destruction—a thought liho this might well fill the heart even 
of the brave with a shudder at the resultlessness of all this 
unending course of things. When other associations directed 
the thought to the opposition of a happy world of tmity, of 
rest, to a second world of plurality, of change, the appalling 
prospect of re-hirth—^that is, of re-death—will have had no 
small share in causing men to paint the domain of plurality in 
those dark colours, as unhappy and desolated by sorrow. 

But a thought such as that of more and still more deaths, 
which await the mortal in future forms of being, cannot be 
entertained without evoking its complement—or, wo should 
rather say, perhaps, its neutralizer—the thought of the 
deUveranco from death: without this the end would bo 
despair. From the beginning, therefore, tho idea of metem- 
•psychoais was not so conceived, as though there were in it an 
unavoidable fatality, to which every human life is subject 
without hope of escape. At tho same time, with the belief in 
the transmigration of the soul, and as its necessaiy com¬ 
plement, the conception is formed that from the hmitless 
change of birth and death a way out stands open; the thought 
and the word “deliverance” are now ready to step into the 
foreground of religious life. 

Tho phases, both of style and matter, through which 
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33ra'liinanical tliouglifc passes at this time^ in rapid succession, 
are reflected successively in the way in which the thought of 
deliverance is embodied. 

So long as the way out of that confused maze of grotesque 
and formless symbolical conceptions to the idea of the Atman> 
the universal One, had not been found, the notions of deliver¬ 
ance also bear the same stamp of an arbitrary fantastic 
externality, which is characteristic of the spiritual creations of 
that age. The offering, the great fundamental power, and the 
f Liiidamental symbol of all being and of all procession of being, 
is also the power by which man bursts the bands of death; 
and next to the offering itself, the sacred knowledge of the 
sacrificial rites has the power to set free. Above nil, the daily 
offering to the two luminaries of the day and the night; the 
mornii^g ofiering to the sun, and the evening offering to Agni, 
the sun of the night, both accompanied by a silently-performed 
offering to Prajapati, the lord of the created. In the sun 
dwells death; the siin^s rays are the cords by which death has 
power to draw man^s life-breath to himself. If in the 
evening, after sunset, ho makes the two offerings, ho takes 
his stand with the two fore-quarters (of his being) in that 
deaths powei" (i.e., in the sun); if in the morning, before 
sunrise, he makes the two offerings, he takes his stand with 
! the two hind-quarters (of his being) in that deatVs power. 
When he rises, then, ho bears him with him as he rises; thus 
ho delivers himself fi’om that death. This is the deliverance 
from death which is inherent in the Agnihotra offering. Pie 
delivers himself from the recuiTence of death who thus under¬ 
stands this deliverance from death in the Agnihotra.-’^ And in 
another place, Those who have this knowledge, and perform 
this offering, will after death bo born again; they will be born 
again to die no more. But those who have not this knowledge. 
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perform this offering, will after’death be born again, 
and will become the prey of death anew, OTer and over again 
for ever.” 

These are the earliest appearances of the belief in the trans¬ 
migration of souls and the deliverance from death, dressed in 
fanciful miraculous shapes. When these thoughts came to the 
front, events were in process which were to give a new aspect 
to the Brahmanical'world of ideas; at that very time specu- 
■ lation directed itself to detect in the Atman, or the Brahma, the 
everlasting, imperishable Being, the source of every state of 
oxistence, the unity resting at the back of all plurality. As 
soon as this step was taken, a ground was 'gained on which 
those thoughts of death and deliverance could be planted out, 
and from which they could derive new intrinsic value. The 
different elements pf speculation of themselves here fitted 
together into a whole which left no joinings to be seen. On 
the one side a dualism—the everlasting Brahma, the ground 
of all being, the true nature also of the human spirit (Brahma 
=Atman), and opposed to him the world of becoming and of 
decease, of sorrow and of death. On the other side a similar 
opposition—the undelivered soul, which death holds in his 
bonds, and ever anew harries from one state of being into 
another, and the delivered sou], which has overcome death, 
and attained the goal of wayfarers. The result of the union 
of the two trains of thought could only be this : the wanderino- 
of the soul through the domains of death is the fruit off its 
non-union with the Brahma: the deliverance is the attained 
unity of the soul with its true mode of being, the Brahma. 
Unity there is not, as long as the human soul conducts itself 
in thought and will as a citizen of the world of plurality; so 
long does it remain subject to the law which operates in this 
world, the law of origination and decease, of birth and death. 
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But where the look /md longing fixed on plurality have keen 
vanquished, the soul, freed from the dominion of death, returns 
to the home of all life, to the Brahma. As a weaver,^^ says 
the Brahinana of the hundred paths, takes away a piece of a 
many-coloured cloth and weaves another, new, moro beautiful 
pattern, so also the spirit (in death) shiiflles olf this body, and 
allows consciousness to he extinguished, and takes upon itself 
another, new|^forni, of Manes or Gandharvas, of Brahma’s 
or PrajapatBs nature, of divine or human or other manner of 

being.As he acted and as he walked, so he 

becomes: he who does good becomes a good being, he who 
does bad a bad; he becomes pure by pure action, evil by evil 

action.So with him who is in the net of desire. 

But he who desires not ? Ho who is without desire, who is 
free from desire, who desires the Atman only, who has attained 
his desire, from his body the breath-powers do not escape (into 
another body), but [here draw themselves together; he is the 
Brahma, and lie goes to the Brahma. The following couplet 
speaks of this :— 

‘When hie has set himself free from every desire of his heart, 

The mortal enters immortal into the Brahma here below/ 

Desire (kfima) Jand action (karman) are here named as 
the powers which hold the spirit bound within the limits 
of impermanence. Both are essentially the same. Man’s 
nature,” it is said in the same treatise from which wo have 
taken the passage quoted, depends on desire. As his desire, 
so is his aspiration; as his aspiration, so is the com^se of action 
(karman) which he pursues ^ whatever bo the course of action 
he pursues, he passes to a corresponding state of being.” 

The form in which the idea of a moral retribution here 
appears, and in which, through long ages, it has constituted 
a fundamental principio of religious thought, with Buddhists 
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as well as with Brahmans^ is the doctriuo of the harman 
(action) as the power which pre-determines the course of the 
migration of the soul from one state of being to another. Our 
sources of information show ns that this new doctriuo did not 
at first meet with general acceptance among the circles of 
philosophizing Brahmans; whoever knows it, has the feeling of 
possessing in it a mysterious secret^ of which one should speak 
only covertly and in private. So in the great debate, of which 
the Brfihmana of the hundred paths gives an account, among 
the opponents who seek to trip up the wise YAjuavalkya with 
their questions, Jfiratkarava Artabhfi.ga comes forward. Ho 
puts a question: Y^jnavalkya, when man dies, his voice goes 
into the fire, his breath into the wind, his eye to the sun, Lis 
thought to the moon, liis ear to the quarters of heaven, his 
body to earth, his personality to the aether, his hairs to the 
plants, the hair of his head to the trees; his blood and his 
semen find a place in the waters. But where, then, remains 
the man himself ? Give me thy hand, my friend,^' is the 
answer. ^^Artahhaga! we two alone must be privy to this; 
not a word on that subject where people are listeuiug.^^ ^^And 
they two went out and conversed together. What they then 
said, they said regarding action (kannan); and wliat they 
then propounded, they propounded regarding action : by pure 
action man becomes pure (fortunate), by evil action evil 
(iiufortunato).^^ 

But no action can lead into the world of deliverance and 
happiness. Even good action is something which remains 
confined to the sphere of the impermanent; it receives its 
reward, but the reward of the impermanent can only be an 
impermanent one. The everlasting A tman is highly exalted 
alike above reward and effort, above holiness and unholiness. 

He, the immortal, is beyond both, beyond good and evil; 
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wTiat is done and what is left undone, cause him no pain; his 
domain is affected by no action.” Thus, action and the bein*j 
delivered are two things, quite separate from each other; the 
dualism of impermanence and permanence, which influences all 
thought in this age, here imposes from the fir.st on the idea 
of deliverance, and on the ethical postulates which flow from 
it, this negative character: morality is not a form of active 
participation in the world, but a complete severance of self 
from the world. 

The felicity of the perfection which has divested itself of all 
action and dealing, good and evil, has its prefiguration and 
illustration in the state of the deepest sleep, when tho world, 
which surrounds the mind in its waking hours, has vani.shed 
from its view, and uot even a dream is seen; when it sleeps 
“like a child, or like a great sage, when ho, wrapt in sleep, feels 
no desire and sees no vision, that is tho condition in which he 
desires only the Atman, when he has attained his desire, when 
ho is without desire.” 

Tho succeeding ago turned, with a special predilection, to 
the description of conditions of the deepest self-contained 
abstraction, in which perception and feeling, space and all 
objectivity, vanished from the mind, and it hangs, as it were, 
in the middle, between the transient world and the Nirvilna, 
Disquisitions on these ecstasies of contemplation aro among 
the pet themes of the discourses which the Buddhist Church 
have put in their master’s mouth. We shall not be wrong if 
we here recognize tho preliminary traces of these ideas. When 
man seeks for an earthly prefiguration of the return to the 
universal One, he must, before he lights upon those sickly 
conditions of semi- or complete unconsciousness, picture to 
himself the rest of deep, dreamless sleep as the most natural 
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Up to this point we have found tho opposition of tae 
delivered and undelivered associated with the opposition of 
desire and non-desire. The same thought is often expressed, 
with a slight alteration of such a turn that, instead of desire, 
knowledge and absence of knowledge are set up as the deter- 
minators of the ultimate destiny of the soul: tho knowledge, 
on the one hand, of tho unity, to which the individual ogo and 
all beings draw together in Brahma; and, on the other hand, 
tho being absorbed in the contemplation of the finite as a 
plurality. Where all beings have become one^s sell’, for the 
hnowincj how can there bo delusion—how can there be pain 
for him who has his eye on the unity ? He who has 
discovered and understood (pratibuddha) the Atman dwelling 
in the darkness of this coi^poreity, ho is all-creating, for he is 
the creator of the universe: his is the world, lie is himself the 
world. They wlio know the breath of the breath, and tho eye 
of the eye, tho ear of tho ear, the food of food, tho thought of 
thought, they have comprehended the Brahma, the ancient, tho 
supreme, attainable by thought alone; there is not in it any 
diversity. He attains tho death of death who here detects 
any diversity ; thought alone can behold it, this Imperishable, 
Everlasting.^^ 

If then deliverance be based at one time on the conquest of 
nil desire, and at another on the knowledge of the Brahma, 
both may be regarded merely as tho expression of one and the 
same thought. ^^If a man knows the Atman:* Hhab arn I 
myself^—wishing what, for tho sake of what desire, should ho 
cling to the bodily stateThe naain thing is knowledge; if 
it be obtained, all desire vanishes of itself. In other words, 
the deepest root of the clinging to the impermanent, is the 
absence of knowledge. 

* These words also mean; If a man knows liimself.'* 
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Hare W6 stand wholly in those very ranges of thought 
'with which Buddha^s teaching dealt. The question^ which has 
suggested the Buddhist yiews on deliverance, is here already 
put exactly in the same form as afterwards, and the same two¬ 
fold answer is given to this question. What keeps the soul 
bound in the cycle of birth, death, and re-birth ? Buddhism 
answers: desire and ignorance. Of the two, the greater evil is 
ignorance, the first link in the long chain of causes and effects, 
in which the sorrow-working destiny of the world is fulfilled. 

Ts knowledge attained, then is all sufiering at an end. Under 
the tree of knowledge, Buddha, when he has obtained the 
itnowlcdge that gives deliverance, utters these words : 


"When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Braliman, 

To earth he casts tlie tempter’s hosts, 

Like the stin, diffusing light through the air.” 


Here Brahmanical speculation anticipates Buddhism in diction 
as well as in thought. Language even now begins to make 
use of those phrases, which have received at a later timo from 
the lips of Buddlxa^s followers, their established, currency as an 
expression of the tenets of the Buddhist faith. Wien he who 
has come to know the Atman, is mentioned in the Brfihmana 
of the hundred paths,as delivered, the word then used for 
knowing'^ is that word (prjxtibuddha) which also signifies 
awakincr/^ the word which the Buddhists are accustomed to 
use, when they describe how Buddha has in a solemn hour 
under the A 9 vattha tree gained the knowledge of the delivering 
truth, or is awake to the delivering truth : the same word fi’om 
which also the name Buddha/^ i.e., the knowing/^ the 
awake/^ is derived. 

Of all the texts in which the Brahmanical speculations cts to 
the delivering power of knowledge are contained, perhaps not 
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even one was known except by liearsay to the founder of 
the Buddhist community of believers. But, for all that^ 
it is certain that Buddhism has acquired as an inheritance 
from. Brahmanism^ not merely a series of its most important 
dogmas, hut, what is not less significant to tho historian, the 
bent of its religious thought and feeling, which is more easily 
comprehended than expressed in words. 

If in Buddhism the proud attempt bo made to conceive a 
deliverance in which man himself delivers himself, to create a 
faith without a god, it is Brahmanical speculation which has 
prepared the way for this thought. It has thrust back tho idea 
of a god step by step ; the forms of the old gods have faded 
away, aud besides the Brahma, which is enthroned in its 
everlasting quietude, highly exalted above the destinies of the 
human world, there is left remaining, as the sole really active 
person in tho gi’eat work of deliverance, man himself, who 
possesses inherent in himself the power to turn aside from this 
world, this hopeless state of sorrow. 

Every people makes for itself gods after its own Ideal, aud 
is not less made what it actually is by the reflex influence oi 
what its gods are. A people with a history make themselves 
gods who shall show their power in their history, who 
shall fight then’ battles with them, and join in the adminis¬ 
tration of their state. Tho god of Israel is tho Holy One, 
before whose flaming' majesty tho heart of man bows in 
adomtion aud supplication, and to whom it draws near in 
prayer as to a father with the confidence of a child; whose 
wrath causes men to disappear, whose tender mercy worketh 
good to children, and children's children even unto the 
thousandth generation. And tho god of tho Brahmanical 
thought ? The Great One, before whom all human movement is 
stilled, where all colours pale and all sounds expire. No song 
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praise> aad no petition^ no hope, no fear, no love. The gaze 
of man is unmoved, is turned upon himself and looks into tho 
depths of his own being, expecting his ego to disclose itself to 
him as tho everlasting One, and the thinker, for whom the veil 
has risen, discovers as an enigma of deep meaning, the mystery 
of the Unseen Seer, the Unheard Hearer, to find out vrhom 
Brahmans leave goods and chattels, wife and child, and move 
as mendicants, homeless through the world. 

Tue Tempter. BiiAHMAN. 

Tradition enables ns to gain hut a very imperfect idea of 
how the remaining notions, images, expressions, which passed 
to Buddhism as an inheritance from Brahmanical speculation, 
ranged themselves one after another round the central point of 
the religious thought, with which our sketch has been dealing. 
If 'we except the oldest, fundamental texts of the docti'ine of 
the Atman, from which wo have drawn material for our sketch 
up to the present, we are driven to conjectures of the most 
uncertain kind, when we ask what works may bo received as 
pre-Buddhist and what nob. Internal evidence, on which alone 
‘ we are thrown in this case, is sufficient in very few instances 
to render it possible to form even a probable estimate, as to 
whether what is connected in these texts in thought or form of 
expression with the Buddhist, belongs to the stages preparatory 
to the Buddhist phase of thought, or has on its part been 
influenced hy that phase. I might claim a pre-Buddhist origin 
for the KsUliaka XJpanishad, a poem which in the rude grandeur 
of its composition reflects all the earnestness and all tho 
singularity of that ago of self-study. If I am correct in my 
surmise as to the time of the production of this Upanishad, it 
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contains an important contribution to the history of thought 
preparatory to Buddhist thought: namely^ we hero find the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, Mara, the Tempter, the demon 
death,-foo of the deliverer, in tho form- of jVIrityii, the God of 
Death. The identity of the conception is most unmistakably 
apparent notwithstanding the difference of tho clothing, and 
indeed the Brahmanical poem has preserved that image, which it 
has in common with the Buddhist legends, in a form assuredly 
far more original. 

, ^^U§ant, son of V^ja^ravas,^^ the TJpanishad begins, ^^gave 
away all that ho had.* He had one son, named Naciketas, 
In this youth faith was awakened, when the ofieringst were 
being carried away. He then reflected : 


'‘Water-drinking, grass-eating, milked-out (creatures) whose strength 
is exhausted— 

Cheerless are the worlds called, to which he tends, who oflers such 
gifts.*’! 


Ho said to his father: Father, to whom wilt thou give 
me And a second and a third time (he asked this). Then 
his father said: I give thee to Death.^^ 


The Son. 

“ Many come after mo: many have before me trodden the path of 
death. 

The Prince of Death, the god Yama, what need can ho have of me?” 


The Fatheb. 

“ Look forward, look he ckward; a hke fatality rules here and yonder. 
The destiny of man resembles the grain, which ripens, falls, and 
again returns.** 

The poem passes over what now happens: ISTaciketas 

* He divided these out to the priests as sacrificial remuneration, 
t All hia father’s gifts, especially cows. 

! The rewards for earthly gifts, .such as those cows, are vain. 
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descends to the kingdom of Death. Yania^ tlio God of Death, 
does nob see him : so he remains three days unhonoured in the 
realms of the departed. 

The S!euyant8 or the God op Death. 

A flaining fire is the hralimarL who approaches the house as a 
guest. Yama presents water to the guest, thus the heat of the fire is 
allayed. 

“ Hope and wish, friendship and every joy, 

The fruit of his actions, children and fruitfulness of the flock, 
These the hrahman takes away from the foolish man 
In whose house ho tarries unfed.’* 

Yama (the God of Death). 

** Unfed within my house throe nights, 

Brfihmana, a worthy guest, hast thou tarried. 

Honour to thee, let prosperity attend me; 

Three wishes sball he granted thee j choose !” 

Uaeiketas choose.s as the first wish, that liis father may receiire 
him without ill will on his return from the realms of the dead; 
as the second, that the God of Death may teach him the hidden 
.knowledge of the sacrificial fire, by the help of which man 
wins the heavenly wmrld. Death imparts to him the mystic 
knowledge of this fire and guarantees that it shall be called 
among men after his name the Naeiketas-fire. Naeiketas has 
now to express his third wish. 

Haciketas. 

** Inquiry is made regarding the fate of the dead: 

‘ They are/ says one ; ‘ they are not,’ says another. 

This I wish to know, resolve this (doubt) for mo. 

This is the third wish, which 1 choose.’* 

The God of Death. 

^*The gods themselves sought after this long since ; 

Hard to fathom, dark is this secret. 

Choose some other boon, Naeiketas, 

On this insist not; release me from my promise.*' 
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Kaciketas. 

Prom the gods themselres is this Iiicldeu, thon sayest ; 

Hard to fathom hast thou, O Death, declared it. 

There is no other wdio can reveal this to me as thou canst, 

There is no other wish which I can choose instead of this.’* 

The God of Death. 

Piilness of years, and children’s children, 

Choose gold, herds, elephants, horses. 

Choose •widely-extended rule upon the earth, 

Have thy life long as thou desirost. 

If this appear to thee acceptable instead of that other •wish. 

Then choose wealth, choose long life; 
liule broad realms, jSTaeiketas; 

I give tlieo the fulness of all pleasures. 

What mortal men obtain but with difliculty, 

Chooso every pleasure on which thy heart is set. 

Maidens here, with harps, with carriages. 

Fairer than men may hopo to gain, 

These give I thee, that they may do thee service j 
Ask not of death, Naeiketas.” 

Haciketas. 

** The lapse of days causes, O Lord of Death, 

The power of the organs of life to fail in the children of men; 

The w'hole life swiftly passes away; 

Song and dance, chariot and horse, tliine are they, 
niches cannot give contentment to man; 

What is wealth to us when wo have beheld thee ? 

W € shall live as long as thou biddest us; 

Still this wish alone is that which I chooso. 

Tell U 9 of the far-reaching future of the •world to come. 

Whereon, O Death, man meditates in doubt. 

The wish, w'hich penetrates into hidden depths, 

That alone it is which Haeiketas chooses.” 


The reluctance of the God of Death ia overcome, and ho 
grants to the importunate inquirer his request. The two paths 
of knowledge and ignorance diverge widely from each other. 
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Naciketas lias chosen knowledge; the falness of pleasures ha» 
not led him astray. They who walk in the path of ignorance, 
endlessly wander about through the world beyond, like the 
blind led by the blind. The wise man who knows the OnO, 
the Everlasting, the ancient God, who dwells in the depths, has 
no part in joy and sorrow, becomes free from right and wi’ong, 
free from the present, and tree from hereafter. That is Yama s 
answer to Naciketas^s inquiry. 

A. strange picture coming from this great period of old 
Indian thought and poetry: the Erahman who descends to 
Hades, and, unmoved by all promises of transient pleasures, 
wrings from the God of Death the secret of that which lies 
beyond death. 

We now turn from this Vedic poem to Buddhist legend. 

Through many a long age, ho who is destined to the 
• Buddhahood pursues his quest of the knowledge which is to 
deliver him from death and re-birth. His enemy is Mara, the 
Evil One. As the god Mrityu promises Naciketas dominion 
over extended realms, if he will forego the knowledge of the 
hereafter, so M^ra offers Buddha the sovereignty of the whole 
earth, if he will renounce his career of Buddha ; as Mrityu 
offers Naciketas nymphs of more than earthly beauty, so 
'Buddha is tempted by M^ra^s daughters, named Desire, 
Unrest, and Pleasure. Naciketas and Buddha alike withstand 
all temptations, and obtain the knowledge which delivers them 
from the hand of death. The name Mara* is no other than 


* Botli words signify “ death,” and are dorived from the same root, 
mar, “ to die.” The mode of expression in many places of tlie Dbamma- 
pada makes the identity of Mara and Mrityu (Pali ynaccii) clearly evident. 
Compare ver. 34, “Maradheyyam pahatave,” with ver. 86, “maccudheyyam 
suduttaram; v. 46: chetyana Marassa papupphakani adassanara maccu- 
rajassa gacche.” Of. also ver. 57 with 170. See also ‘^Mahavagga,” I, ii. 2. 
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Mrityuj the God of Death is at the same time the ^^Prince 
of this worid,^^ the lord of all worldly enjoyment, tho foe of 
knowledge; for pleasure is in Brahmanical, as it is in Buddhist 
speculation, the chain which binds to tho bondage of death,, 
and knowledge is tho power which breaks that chain. This 
aspect of the God of Deaths as tho tempter to pride and worldly 
pleasures, steps in the Buddhist legend in the shape of Mfira 
so prominently into the foreground that tho original character 
of that god thereby almost disappears ; the older poem of tho 
Kfithaka-Upanishad preserves clearly tho original nature of 
Mrityu, bub it shows us at the same time in it the point from 
which the conception of the Prince of Death could be trans¬ 
formed into that of the Tempter. 

Together with Mfira, wo find in the Buddhist texts very 
frequently mentioned another spiritual being, the conception of 
whom had likewise been first formed in the later Vedic age,, 
Brahman. The god Brahman'^s figure is an outcome of that idea 
of the Brahma, tho development of which has occupied our 
attention in a previous passage. It is exceedingly characteristia 
of the infiuence which the most abstract speculation of tho 
schools exercised in India over the notions of the people 
generally, that the Brahma, the colourless, formless absolutum, 
has become an important element in tho popular faith; of 
course, not without the thought in its onginal purity havings 
been modified or, more accurately speaking, lost sight of. Tho 
thing in the abstract would have been rather too unconcrete a 
god even for the Indians. So tho neuter personified itself, and 
became masculine; tho Brahma turned into the god Brahman, 
the progenitor of all worlds,the first-born among beings. 

We cannot here attempt to give a more detailed picture 
of this peculiar invasion of the popular consciousness by the 
speculative idea; our sources of information completely forbid 
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it. This much only we know with certainty, that tlie ijrocoss 
of which wo speak had not only completed itself in the ago of 
earlier Buddhism, but that a considerable period must have 
elapsed since its completion. Scarcely any divine being is 
so familiar to the imagination of the Buddhists as Brahma 
Sahampati; at all important moments in the life of Buddha 
and his followers, ho is wont to leave his Brahma-heaven and 


to appear on earth as the profoundly humble servant of 


holy men. And from this one principal Brahman the Buddhist 
imagination has created whole classes of Brahma-gods, 
who have their place in different Brahma-heavens:—one 
more finger-post in addition to many others, indicating the 
impossibility of those Vedic texts, in which the origin of the 
doctrine of the universal One is exhibited, coming at all near 
the Buddhist period, in which the god Brahman has already 
developed himself from the Brahma, and the whole system of 
the Brahma-divinities from the god Brahman. 


CHAPTER HI. 


Asceticism—Monastic Orders, 

We now proceed to describe the forms of religious, monastic 
life which have sprung up in close cormection with the already 
discussed speculations regarding the universal One and 
deliverance. As in those philosophical ideas the way was 
prepared for the dogmatics of Buddhism, so in those begin¬ 
nings of monastic life the foundation of tho outward forms 
of the Buddhist Church wns laid. 

The two lines of development, that of the inner side and 
that of the outer side of religious life, run—how could it bo. 
othemise ?—in close harmony. 

Those speculations which represented tho phenomenal world 
to be unstable and worthless as compared with the w-orld^s 
base, the Atman, had at one blow deprived of their value all 
those aims of life which appear important to tho natural 
consciousness of ordinary men. Sacrifice and external 
observance are unable to raise the spirit to the Atman, to 
disclose to the individual ego Ids identity with the universal 
ego. Man must separate himself from all that is earthly, must 
fly from love and hate, from hope and foarj man must 
live as thougli he lived not. The Brahmans, it is said, tho 
intelligent and wise desire not posterity ; what are descendants 
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to us, -wliose Homo is tlio Atman ? They relinquish the desire 
for children, the straggle for wealth, the pursuit of worldly 
weal, and go forth as mendicants.” 

Many content theniselves with a less strict renunciation; 
they go forth, it is true, from their houses, and give up 
their property and all the comforts and enjoyments of their 
customary mode of living, hut they do not wander about 
homeless; they build themselves half-covered huts in the 
forest and live there, alone or with their women, on the roots 
and berries of the forest; their sacred fire also accompanies 
them, and they continue as before to perform at least a part of 
the duties of the sacrificial cult. 

It is probable that there were from the beginning persons, 
chiefly Brahmans, who as beggars or forest hermits sought 


their doKveranco in retirement from worldly concerns. But 
an exclusive right of Brahmans only to those spiiitual treasures, 
to obtain which men parted with all earthly treasure, ivas not 
asserted in early times; we have notrace that before Buddha’s 
time, or in Buddha’s own time, the Brahman caste had come 
forward with claims of such a kind, or that there was need of 
any struggle whatever to win for prince and peasant, as well as 
Brahman, the right to leave wife and child, goods and chattels, 
in order to seek, as mendicant monks, in poverty and purity 
of life, the deliverance of their souls. Side by side with the 
Brahmans, who appear in the old philosophical dialogues 
speaking of the mysteries of the Atman, we find in more than 
one place princes, and even wise women are not wanting in 
these circles; why should men desire to forbid those, whoso 
discourses on deliverance they listened to and applauded, an 
entry on that life of holy renunciation, which leads man to this 


deliverance ? 

A point which seems highly characteristic of the religious 
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le of this Yedic raonasticism^ is the strongly maintained 
esoteric character of the faith. There was a consciousness of 
possessing a knowledge which could and must belong to but 
a few, to chosen persons, a sort of select doctrine, which was 
not intended to penetrate the national life. The father might 
impart the secret to his son, and the teacher to his pupil, but, 
iu the circle of the believers in the Atman, there was wholly 
wanting that warm-hearted enthusiasm which holds that it 
then, and then only, properly enjoys the possession of its own 
goods, when it has summoned all tlio world to participate in 
their possession. 

Our sources of information are quite too incomplete for us 
to be able, while i^esting on the sure ground of transmitted 
facts, to trace even the most prominent only of the landmarks 
in the further development of Indian monasticism. Conjectural 
constructions must here come to our aid, which, even where 
they show with tolerable certainty something like what must 
have taken place, yet utterly fail us if wo seek for those 
touches, wdiich could impart to the picture of this evolution an 
apj^earanco of life. 

Two events, which stand apparently in close connection 
with each other, must have played a prominent part in the 
development of this monasticism from its beginning up to the 
stage in which Buddha found it: the cohesion of monks and 
nscetics into organized fraternities, and therewith the emanci¬ 
pation of numbers, or even of a majority and the paramount, 
among these fraternities, from the authority of the Vedas. 

It appears that these two important occurrences, were 
materially influenced by a change of geographical scene. We 
spoke in the beginning of this sketch of the difference of 
culture in the western and eastern parts of the G-angetic tract: 
the holy land of the Veda, the home of Vedic poetry and Vedic 
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speculation lies in tlio west: the east lias acquired tlio Yeda 
and the Brahmanical system from the intellectually more 
advanced west, but this foreign element was not wholly 
assimilated, converted into flesh and blood. A different air 
blows in the east; like the language which gives a preference 
to the weak I above the rough r of the wost^ the whole being 
is more relaxed; the Brahman is here less, the king and the 
people more. The movement, which had its origin in the west, 
here loses much of the fantastically abstruse which wm in 
it, probably also something of the bold vastuess and clear 
sequence of ideas, and thereby gains in popularity; questions, 
which it was chiefly the schools and the intellectual aristocracy 
of the nation had touched in the west, change in the east into 
vital questions for the people. Hero men trouble themselves 
but little about tho mystic universal One of Brahmanical 
speculation;* so much the more decidedly into the foreground 
come the ideas of the sorrow of every state of beyig, of moral 
retribution, of purification of the soul, of deliverance. 

It cannot be. ascertained whether any political convulsions 
or social revolutions were also in play at that time, to direct 
poople^s minds with particular earnestness and energy to 
thoughts and questions such as these. Christianity founded 
its kingdom in times of the keenest suffering, amid the death 
struggles of a collapsing world. India lived in more settled 
peace; if the government of its small states was the evil 
despotism of the Oriental, men know of no other government 


^ It is significant that, although the speculations of tho Fpanishads 
regarding the Atman and tho Brahma must, in Buddha’s time, have 
been long since propounded, and must have become part of the standing 
property of tho students of the Vedas, the Buddhist texts never enter 
into them, not even polemically. The Brahma, as the universal One, is 
not alluded to by tho Buddhists, either as an element of an alien or of 
tlioir own creed, though they very frequently mention tlio god Brahma. 
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maclo no complaint; was tho gulf between poverty and 
wealth, between knight and yeoman, a wide one—and it has 
always been so in that land by natural necessity—still it was 
by no means the poor and oppressed alone, or even chiefly, who 
sought in moriastic robes freedom from tho burdens of the 
w’orld. 

Voices are raised full of bitter lamentations over the 
degeneracy of the age, the insatiable greed of men, which 
knows no limit, until death comes and makes rich and poor 
alike: I behold the rich in this world,says a Buddhist 
Sutra;* ^^of the goods which they have acquired, in their 
folly they give nothing to others; they eagerly heap riches 
together and farther and still firther they go in their pursuit of 
enjoyment. The king, although he may have conquered tho 
kingdoms of the earth, although he may bo ruler of all land 
this side the sea, up to the ocean^s shore, would, still insatiate, 
covet that which is beyond the sea. Tho king and many other 
men, with desires unsatisfied, fall a prey to death; . . . . 

neither relatives nor friends, nor ac(juaintances, save tho dying 
man; tho heirs take his property; but ho receives tho reward 
of his deeds; no treasures accompany him who dies, nor wife 
nor child, nor property nor kingdom,And in another Sutra 
it is said :t tho princes, who rule kingdoms, rich in treasures 
and wealth, turn their greed against one another, pandering 
insatiably to their desires. If these act thus restlessly, 
swimming in the stream of impermanence, cari’iod along by 
greed and carnal desire, who then can walk on tho earth in 
peace 

But from passages like these, cuiTent as they are among tho 

* Katthapfila-Suttanta in tlio “ Majjluma-lNrikaya/* fol. nri’ of the 
Tumour MS. 

f SaTnyuttakajraSfikV^,” vol. i, fol. ku’ of the PJiayro MS. 
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moral preceptors of all ages and all lands, we cannot infer that 
at that time there was an atmosphere prevalent something like 
that prevailing at Rome in the sultry pei’iod of the early days 
of the empire* No such period was. necessaiy for the Indian 
to strike him with sudden terror at the picture oi: life which 
aiirroimded him, to bring to his notice the traces of death in 
that picture* From the unprofitableness of a state of being 
to which they had not learned to give stability by labours 
and struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men 
fly to seek peace for the soul in a renunciation of the world. 
The rich and the noble still more than the poor and humble; 
the young, wearied of life before life had well begun, rather 
than the old, who have nothing more to hope from life; 
women and maidens, abandon their homes and don the garb 
of monks and nuns. Everywhere we meet pictures of those 
struggles, which every day must have brouglit in that period, 
between those vrho make this resolution, and the parents, the 
wufe, tho children, who detain those eager for renunciation ; 
acts of invincible determination arc narrated of those who, 
in spite of all opposition, have managed to burst tho bonds 
which bound them to a home-life. 

Soon teachers appeared in more than one place who pro¬ 
fessed, to have discovered independently of Vedic tradition a 
new, and the only true path of deliverance, and such teachers 
failed not to attract scholars, Avho attached themselves to them 
in their wanderings tlirough tho land. Under the protection 
of the most absolute liberty of conscience which has ever 
existed, sects were added to sects, the Niggantha those freed 
from fetters,tho Acelaka the naked,and by whatever 

* This sect, founded by one of the older contemporaries of Buddiia* 
has maintained its ground to this day under the name of Jaina, especially 
in the south and west of the Indian peninsula. Tho view of it, which we 



C)tlier name those communities of monks and nuns named 
themselves, into whose midst the young brotherhood of Buddha 
‘entered. Tho name which people gave to these persons of 
self-constituted religious standing in contradistinction to tho 
Brahmans, whose dignity rested on their birth, was ‘'SSamana,^’ 
Le.y Ascetic; thus Buddha was called the Samaua G-otama; 
people called his disciples ^Hhe Sainanas who follow the son of 
tho Sakya liouse/^ It is probablo also that already one and 
.another among tho older Samana-sects had gone so far as to 
attribute to tho teacher round whom they gathered, dogmatic 
attributes in a way similar to that in which the Buddhists 
acted at a later time with reference to tho founder of their 
Church; tho man of the Sakya race is not the only, and 
probably not even the first, who has been honoured in India 
as the enlightened ono^^ (Buddha) or as ^Hhe conqueror 
(Jina); he was only one among the numerous saviours of tho 
world and teachers of gods and men -who then travelled 
through the country, preaching in monastic garb. 

The paths of deliverance, by which these masters led their 
believers in quest of salvation, were legion; for us, who 
possess on this subject only the hardly impartial reports of tho 
Buddhists and Jainas, their serious thought is, it must be 
allowed, covered deeply over with dull or abstruse conceits. 
There wero Ascetics who lived in self-mortification, denied 
themselves nourishment for long periods, did not wash them¬ 
selves, did not sit down, rested on beds of thorns ; there were 

adherents of the faith in the purifying efficacy of water, 

♦ 

who wore intent on purging by continued ablutions all guilt 
whicli clung to them; others aimed at conditions of spiritual 

get from its otherwise comparatively modem sacrccl literature, corresponds 
in many essential points with BudeUnsm. One point of difference lay in 
the great imporlance which tho Kiggantha attached to penances. 

5 * 
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abstraction, and souglit, wliilo separating themselves from 
all j)erceptioa of external realities, to imbue themselves with 
the feeling of the eternity of spaco/^ or of the eternity of 
reason,^^ or of ^^not-anything-whatever-ness,^^ and whatever 
else these conditions were called. It may easily be imagined 
that, among this multiplicity of holy men, the whimsical were 
not unrepresented : we are told of a hen-saint,” whose vow 
consisted In picking up his food from the ground like a hen 
and, as far as possible, in all matters acting like a hen; 
another saint of a similar type lived as a cow-saint,^^ and 
thus the Buddhist accounts give a by no means short list of 
different kinds of holy men in those days, few among whom 
seem to have always been lucky enough to preserve their 
holiness from the fate of ridicule and from dangers more 
serious than ridicule. 


Sophistic. 

Certain phenomena which developed themselves in the busy 
bustlo of these ascetic and philosophizing circles, may be 
described as a species of Indian sophistic ; wherever a Socrates 
appears, sophists cannot fail to follow. The conditions under 
which this sophistic arose are in fact quite similar to those 
which gave birth to their Greek counterpart. In the footsteps 
of those men, such as the Eleatics and the enigmatic Ephesian, 
who opened up the highways of thought with their simple 
and large ideas, there followed Gorgiases and Protogorascs, 
and a whole host of ingenious, specious, somewhat frivolous 
virtuosi, dealers in dialetio and rhetoric. In exactly the 
same way in India there came after the earnest thinlcers of the 
masculine, classical period of Bralimanical speculation, a younger 
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generation of dialecticians, professed controversialists with an 
overweening materialist or sceptical air, who were not deficient 
in either the readiness or the ability to show up all sides of 
the ideas of their great predecessors, to modify them, and to 
turn ‘them into their opposites. System after system was 
constructed, it seems, with tolerably light building material. 
We know little more than a series of war-cries; discussions were 
raised about eternity or transitorinoss of the world and the 
ego, or a reconciliation of these opposites, eternity in the one 
direction or transitoinness in the other, or about infiniteness 
and finitoness of the world, or about the assertion of infiniteness 
and finiteness at the same time, or about the negation 
of infiniteness as well as finitenoss. Then spring up the 
beginnings of a logical scepticism, the two doctrines, of which 
the fundamental propositions run, everything appears to mo 
true,^^ and ^^eveiything appears to me untrue,^^ and here 
obviously the dialectician, who declares 'everything to bo 
untime, is met forthwith by the question whether he looks 
upon this theory of his own also, that everything is untrue, as 
likewise untrue. Men wrangle over the existence of a world 
beyond, over the continuance after death, over the freedom of 
the human will, over the existence of moral retribution. To 
Makkhali Gosfila, whom Buddha is represented as having 
declared to be the worst of all erroneous teachers,* is ascribed 
the negation of free will: there is no power (of action), 
there is no ability; man has no strength, man has no control: 
all beings, everything that breathes, everything that is. 


^ '‘As, O ye disciples, of all woven garments which there are, a garment 
of hair is deemed the worst—a garment of hair, my disciples, is in cold 
weather cold, in heat hot, of a dirty colonr, has a bad smell, is rough to 
the touch—so, my disciples, of all doctrines of other ascetics and Brahmans 
the doctrine of Makkhali is deemed the worst .”—Anguttara Nikdya, 
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everything that has life is powerless, without power or ability 
to control (its own actions); it is hurried on to its g<ml by fate, 
decree, nature —every being passes through a fixed series 
of re-births, at the end of which tho fool as well as the 
wise ^^puts a period to pain/^ And the existence of a moi’al 
government is also denied; Parana Kassapa teaches: If a 
man makes a raid on the south bank of the Ganges, kills and 
lets kill, lays wasfco and lets lay waste, burns and lets burn, ho 
imputes no guilt to himself; there is no punishment of guilt* 
If a man crosses to the north bank of tho Ganges, distributes 
and causes to be distributed chainty, offers and causes to bo 
offered sacrifices, ho does not thereby perform a good work ; 
there is no reward for good works.’^ And another expression 
of similar doctrines : the wise and the fool, when the body is 
dissolved, are subject to destruction and to annihilation; they 
are not beyond death/^ In disputations before adherents, 
opponents, and great masses of people, these professional 
wranglers and hair-splitters —this word was even then in 
use in India—made propaganda for their theories; like their 
Greek counterparts, though a good deal coarser, they caused 
swaggering reports of their dialectic invincibility to go before 
them. Saccaka says: I know no Samana, and no Brahman, 
no teacher, no master, no head of a school, even though he 
calls himself^the holy supreme Buddha, who, if he face mo in 
debate, would not totter, tremble, quake, and from whom the 
sweat would not exude. And if I attacked a lifeless pillar with 
my language, it would totter, tremble, quake; how much more 
a human being 1^^ Possibly, the Buddhists, on whose reports 
wo are here dependent, may in their animosity against this 
class of dialecticians have drawn them in darker colours than 
was fair; the picture of such a sophistic is certainly not all a 
fabrication. 
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At this timo of deep and many-sided intellectual movements, 
which had extended from the circles of Brahmanical thinkers 
far into the people at largo, when amateur studies of the 
dialectic routine had already grown up out of tlio arduous 
struggles of the past age over its simple profound thoughts, 
when dialectic scepticism began to attack moral ideas—at this 
time, wlieii a painful longing for deliverance from the burden 
of being was met by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama 
Buddha appears upon the scene. 
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PAET 1. 

BUDDHA’S LIFE. 




CHAPTEB. I 


The Chaeactee of Teadition—Legend and Myth. 

There is no lack of current legendary narratives "whicli tke 
Buddhists relate concerning the founder of their faith. Can 
WG learn anything of tho LTe of Buddha from them ? Some 
have gone farther^ and have asked: has Buddha ever lived ? 

. Or at leasts as Buddhism must have had a founder ; has that 
Buddha ever lived whom those narratives seem to present 
to US;, though in a superhuman form and in miraculous 
surroundings 

That ingenious student of Indian antiquity who has occu¬ 
pied himself most closely with this question, Emile Se7iart,f 
IXDSwers it with an absolute no. A Buddha may have lived 
somewhere at some period, but that Buddha, of whom Buddhist 
r tradition speaks, has never lived. This Buddha is not a man : 
his birth, the struggles he undergoes, and his death, are not 
those of a man. 

And what is this Buddha? From tho earliest ago tho 

^ In the second Excursus at the end of this work the chief authoritative 
sources relative to Buddha’s life are collected from tho sacred Pali texts 
and discussed. 

t Senart, “ Essai sur la legende du Buddha/' Paris, 1875. 
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^"ttSi^orical poetry of tlie Indians, lite that of the Greeks and. 
the Germans, treats of the destinies of the sun-hero: of his 
hirth from the morning-cloud, which, as soon, as it has given 
him being, must itself vanish before the rays of its illuminating 
child; of liis battle with and victory ovex' the dark demon of 
the thunder-cloud j how he then marches triumphantly across 
the firmament, until at last the day declines and the light-hero 
succumbs to darkness, 

Senart seeks to trace step by step in the history of Buddha^s 
life, the history of the life of the sun-hero: like the sun from 
the clouds of night, he issues from the dark womb of May& ; 
a flash of light pierces through, all the world when he is born; 
]M&y4 dies like the morning-cloud which vanishes before the 
Slinks rays. Like the sun-hero conquering- the thunder-demon, 
Buddha vanquishes Mara, the Tempter, in dire combat, under 
the sacred tree; the tree is the dark cloud-tree in heaven, 
round which the battle of thunderstorm rages. When the 
victory is won, Buddha proceeds to preach his evangelium to 
all worlds, to set in motion the wheel of the Law this is 
the sun-god who sends his illuminating wheel revolving across 
the firmament. At last the life of Buddha draws to a close; 
he witnesses the terrible destruction of his whole house, the 
Sakya race, which is annihilated by enemies, as at sunset the 
powers of light die away in the blood-red tints of tlio evening 
clouds. His own end has now arrived: the flames of the 
funeral pile, on which Biiddha^s corpse is burnt, are extin¬ 
guished by streams ^of water, which, come pouring down from 
heaven, just as the sun-hero dies in the sea of fire kindled by 
his own rays, and the last flames of his divine obsequies die 
out on the horizon in the moisture of the evening mist.* 

* Cfi ^renart’s work already referred to, especially the resumS, p. 501, ■ 
seq. 
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In Senarfe^s opinion^, Buddlia^ tlio real Buddha^ did exists it 
! is trao: his reality^ ho admits^ is a logical necessity^ inasmuch 
I as we see the reality of the Church founded by him j hut 
beyond this bare reality there is nothing substantiaL Ihe 
fancy of his followers attached to his person tho great 
allegorical ballad of tho life of the sun-god in human guise^ 
tho life of the man Buddha had been forgotten. 

One cannot read the ingenious efforts of Senart without 
admiring the energy with which tho French scholar constrains 
the Veda as well as the Indian epic^ tho literature of the 
Greeks as well as that of northern races—no small constraint 
was here necessary—-to bear witness for his solar Buddha. 
But one is astonished that this so extensive reading has not 
availed itself, when dealing with the legends of Buddha, of 
one field, which would have presented not less important 
sources of information than the Homeric hymns and the Edda: 

■ the oldest available literature of Buddhism itself, the oldest 
declarations of the body of Buddha^s disciples regarding the 
personality of their master. Senart bases his criticism almost 
wholly on the legendary hiography, the ^‘Lalita-Vistara, current 
among tho northern Buddhists in Tibet, China and hiaipal. 
But would it be allowable for any one, who undertook to write 
'a criticism on the life of Christ, to set aside the New Testament, 
and follow solely the apocryphal gospels or any legendary works 
whatsoever of the Middle Ages ? Or does the law of criticism, 
w’hich requires us to trace hack tradition to its oldest form, 
before forming an opinion on it, not deserve to be as closely 
observed in the case of Buddhism as in that of Christianity ? 

|. The most ancient traditions of Buddhism are those preserved 
in Ceylon and studied by the monks of that island up to the 
present day. 

While in India itself tho Buddhist texts experienced new 




COIsCEPTION OP BUDmA. 

century to century, and wliilo the ceremonies of 
the original Church were vanishing continually more and more 
behind the poetry and fiction of later generations^ the Church 
of Ceylon remained true to the simple^ homely^ Word of the 
Ancients (Therav^da)- The dialect itself in which it was 
recorded contributed to preserve it from corruptions, the 
language of the southern Indian territories, whose Churches 
and missions had naturally taken the largest share, if not the 
initiative, in the conversion of Ceylon.* This language of the 
texts I’iili imported from the south of India, is regarded 
in Ceylon as sacred: and it is there supposed that Buddha 
liiruself, and all Buddhas of preceding ages, had spoken it. 
Though the legends and speculations of later periods might 
find their way into the religious literature produced in the 
island and written in the popular tongue of Ceylon, the sacred 
P^li texts remained unaffected by them. 

It is to the Pilli traditions we must go in preference to all 
other sources, if we desire to know whether any information 
is obtainable regarding Buddha and his life. 

There we see first and foremost that from the. very begin¬ 
ning, as far back as we can go to the time of the earliest 
utterances of Buddhist religious consciousness, there is a firm 
conviction that the source of saving knowledge and holy life is 
the word of a teacher and founder of the Church, whom they 
designate the Exalted One (Bhagavfi), or the Knowing, the 
Enlightened One (Buddha). Whoever proposes to enter the 

* According to the Church history of the island which has attained a fixed 
canonical status in Ceylon, and which first meets us in texts of the fourth 
and fifth century after Christ, but which must be based on considerably 
older memoranda, Mahinda, the son of the great Indian king Asoka 
(cire. 260 b.c.)» was the converter of Ceylon. The tradition is in some 
essential parts .obviously a concoction ; how much or how little truth it 
contains, cannot for the present be determined with certainty. 





spiritual brotlierliood^ repeats this formula three times: I take 
my refuge with Buddha ; I take my refuge in the Doctrine : I 
take my refuge in the Order/^ At the fortnightly confession, 
the liturgy of which is among the oldest of all tho monuments^ 
of Buddhist Church life, the monk, who leads in the confession, 
charges the brethren, who are present, not to conceal by silence 
any sins which they have committed, for silence is lying, 
And intentional lying, 0 brethren, brings destruction; thus 
hath tho Exalted One said.^^ And the same liturgy of con¬ 
fession describes 'monks, who embrace heresies, by putting in 
their mouths these words: Thus I understand the doctrine 
which the Exalted One hath preached,etc. Throughout it is 
not an impersonal revelation, nor is it tho individuaFs own 
thought, but it is the person, the word of the Master, the 
Exalted One, the Buddha, which is regarded as tho source of 
the truth and holy life, 

. And this master is not regarded as a wise man of the dim 
past, but people think of him as of a man, who has lived in a 
not very remote past. A century is said to have passed from 
his death to the council of the seven hundred fathers at VesS-li 
{about 380 b.o.), and it may be taken as a fact that the great 
hulk of the holy texts, in which from beginning to end his 
person and his doctrine are tho central points, in which his life 
and Ms death are spoken of, had been already compiled before 
this council of the Church assembled: the oldest components 
of these texts, such as the liturgy of tho confession to which 
we have referred, belong in all probability much rather to the 
beginning than to the end of this first century after Budclha^s 
death. Tho period, therefore, wliich separates the deponent 
witnesses from the events to which they undertake to depose, 
is short enough: it is not much longer, probably not at all 
longer^ than the period which elapsed between the death of 
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B and tlae compilation of our gospels. Is it ci’edible that 
cluriag tho lapse of sach a time in. the Church of Buddha^ all 
genaino memory of his life could bo soxtruded by ballads of the 
sun-god^ transferred to his pei'sonality f—crushed out in a 
brotherhood of ascetics^ in whoso ci’clo of ideas, according to 
the evidonco of the literature which they haye bequeathed to 
us, everything else possessed a higher value than these very 
ballads of nature ? 

Let us now examino more closely how far the collective 
picture of the age of which the sacred texts speak, bears on 
the question of Bnddha^s personality. The PAli books give 
us an exceedingly concrete picture of the movements of the 
religious world of India at the period in which Buddha, if 
he really lived, must have played a part in it; we possess 
the most minute details of all the holy men who, sometimes 
standing alone and sometimes surrounded by cominunitios 
of adherents, with and without organization, some in more 
profound and some in more shallow terms, preached to the 
people salvation and deliverance. Thore are mentioned, among 
others, as contemporaries of Buddha, six great teachers, to the 
Buddhists naturally false teachers, the heads of six sects holding 
other faiths; and we find one of them, Nfitapuda, according 
to Biililer^s and JacobPs learned researches, mentioned in tho 
texts of the Jaina sects, still numerously represented in India 
at the present day, as the founder of their faith and tho saviour 
of these sects, with whom ho occupies a place analogous to that 
which is given to Buddha in the Buddhist texts. As regards 
this Nfitaputta, we are, therefore, in such a position that wo 


possess two gi’oups of accounts—those of his own followers, to 
whom he is the holy, the enlightened one, the victor (Jina), the 
Buddha—the texts of tho Jainas also use this last expression 
~and the statements of the Buddhists, who stigmatize him 
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as an ascetic leader, teaching an erroneous doctrine—as a 
pretender, claiming the dignity which properly belongs to 
I Buddha. The Buddhists, as well as the Jainas, casually mon- 
! tion the place where Niitaputta; died j both name the sanSo 
i place, the town of PavH—a small but by no means insignificant 
contribution to tlie value of these traditions. The harmony of 
the testimony regarding a collateral fact of this description 
makes us conscious that wo are hero treading on the sure 
ground of historical reality. 

It is evident that Buddha was a head of a monastic order of 
! the very same typo as that to which Niltaputta belonged; that 
\ he journeyed from town to town in the garb and with all the 
' external circumstance of an ascetic, taught, and gathered round 
himself a band of disciples, to whom he gave their simple 
ordinances, such as the Brahmans and the other monastic 
brotherhoods possessed. 

I hold that, even under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
we can lay claim to the possession of this much at least of 
reliable information, as reliable as any knowledge of such 
things can ever be. 

But does all that we can gather end hero ? Are there not, 
in tbe masses of fable which tradition places at our disposal, 

' some further, more specifi.c traces of historical truth to be 
found, which contribute to give life to that first outline ? 

In order to be able to answmr this question, we shall next 
describe the aspect of the tradition as regards its details. 

Here it mast • be premised as a cardinal statement: a 
biography of Buddha has not come down to us from ancient 
times, from the age of the Pflli texts, and, wo can safely say, 
no such biography was in existence then.* This is, moreover, 

* This assertion is supported as well by what the Pali tests contain, as 
by wbat they do not contain. They do not contain either a biography 
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very easily understood. The idea of biography was foreign to 
the mind of that age. To take the life of a man as a whole, 
its development from beginning to end, as a unified subject 
for literary treatment, this thought, though it appears to us 
natural and obvious, had not occurred to any one yet in 
that age. 

To this was added that in those times the interest in the life 
of the master receded entirely behind the interest attached to 
his teaching. It was exactly the same in the circles of the 
early Christian Church and in the circles of the Socratic 
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of Buddha, or even the slightest trace of such a thing having been in 
existence before, and this aloho is conclusive. The loss of texts, which 
were once possessed, and forlion the loss of aU memory of thorn, is 
wholly immcntioncd in the literary history of the Tipitaka. On the 
contrary, the texts contain here and there imconnoctecl fragments of the 
history of Buddha’s life, in a form which our Excursus II. will exemplify, 
and which cannot be construed as if the complete life of Buddha had at 
that time already found a connected literary exposition. Senarfc (p, 7, 8) 
has not overlooked the fact that in the sacred literature of, the southern 
Buddhists there is no work like the “Lalita Vistara’- in the north, in 
which there is a connected narrative of Buddha’s life up to the beginning 
of his career as a teacher. But the explanation which the French scholar 
gives of this fact will scarcely gain acceptance with many. The legend 
of Buddha, w ith its popular character, lie says, dii demeurcr particu- 
likement vivace parmi les populations dont elle ^)tait r^ollement Toeuvre, 
et qui, dhs lo d^but, avaient activement collabord a rdtablissement efc aux 
progrbs de Ja secte nouvelle. A Ceylau au contrairo, ou le buddhisme, 
a’introduTsIt surtout par une propagando theologique et sacerdotale, dcs 
r^cits de ce genre n’avaient ni pour les predicateurs ni pour leurs 
neophytes un intdrbfc si vSensible ni si vivant.” It will not be easy to 
prove this alleged difference betw'een the dogmatic tendcncy of the 
Ceylonese, and the leanings of the northern Church to popular legend. 
In fact, the greater antiquity of the Pali version of the sacred texts, 
compared with the northern editions, infected throughout by later literary 
currents, is the sole and completely satisfactory means of explaining the 
fact in question. 


schools. Long before people began to commit to writing the 
life of Jesus in the manner of our gospels, there was cnrrcsnt 
in the young communities a collection of discourses and 
sayings of Jesus {Xoyia Kvptaxd) •, to this collection was 
appended just so much precise narrative matter as was 
necessary to call to mind the occasion when, and the external 
surroundings amid which, the several discourses were delivered. 
This collection of the sayings of Jesus laid no claim to any 
historical arrangement or sequence whatever, or to any chrono¬ 
logical accuracy. Similarly the Memoi’abilia Soci'atica of 
Xenophon. The method and manner of Socratic action are 
here illustrated by a rich profusion of the indi vidual utterances 
of Socrates. But neither Xenophon nor any other of the old 
Socratics has given us the life of Socrates. What should 
induce them to do so ? The form of Socrates was memorable 
to. the Socratics for the words of wisdom which came from the 
lips of that great, eccentric man, not for the poor external 
fortunes of his life. 

The development of the traditions of Buddha corresponds as 
closely as possible to these parallel illustrations. His disciples 
had begun at an early date to fix those discourses which the 
grpat teacher had preached, or at any rate, discourses after the 
method and manner iu which he had delivered them, and to 
deliver these to tho Church. They did not omit to note 
where and to whom he haxl uttered or was supposed to have 
uttered each word; this was necessary in order to fix in 
concrete the situation, and thereby to place the authenticity 
of the respective words of Buddha beyond all doubt. But, 
when Buddba said so and so, they did not ask. Tho narratives 
begin: At one time—or: at this time tbe exalted Buddha was 
tarrying at such and such a place; ns far as dates go, this is 
worthless. People in India have never had any organ for the 
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of tilings : and in the life of an ascetic^ such as Buddha 
was especially^ year after year rolled by so very uniformly that 
it must ha^e appeared to them superfluous to ask : When did 
this or that happen ? When was tliis or that word uttered ?— 
provided any one had ever thought at all of the possibility of 
such a question arising.* 

Special events in the course of his wandering life^ meetings 
Svith this and that other teacher^ with this and that worldly 
potentate, were associated with the memory of one or other 
aubheutio or invented discourse; the first stages of his public 
career, the conversion of his first disciples, and then again the 
.end, his farewell address to his followers, and his death, stand 
•out, as may he readily understood, most prominent of all in 
the foreground of these memories. Thus there were bio¬ 
graphical fragments, but a biography was compiled from them 
for the first time at a much later period. 

Comparatively few are the memoranda preserved in the older 
authorities regarding the early life of Buddha, the years 
preceding the beginning of his professional career, or, to put 
it as the Indians are wont to do, the period prior to the attain¬ 
ment of tho Buddhahood, when, he had not yet acquired, but 
was still seeking, that saving knowledge, which constituted 
him the teacher of the worlds of gods and men. That we heai* 
less of these days than of others, is explicable. The interest 
of the Church was fixed not so much on his worldly character 

At a later time, indeed, this question was actually put, and then 
obviously there was no embarrassment felt for a moment in answering it. 
Tlien were drawn up those great lists of what Buddha had said and done 
in the sixth, seventh, eighth, etc., year of his Buddhahood (e.y., vide 
Biganclet, ‘‘Life of Gaudama,’' p. 160, etc.). The utter worthlessness of 
these later-produced lists is obvious, when we bear in mind the absolute 
silence of the sacred texts as to matters of chronology. 
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the child and heir of the Sakya house, as on the person of 
the '' exalted, sacred, universal Buddha/" People desired to* 
know what he had uttered from that time forward', when he 
had hecome the Buddha; behind that vanished the interest in 
everything’ else, even the interest in this struggle tor the 
Buddhahood.* It is later centuries which have built up a 
history of Buddha with wonders piled on wonders on a scale 
quite different from older times, and wdiicli first devoted 
themselves with special zeal to surrounding the form of the 
blessed child with the extravagant creations of a boundless 
imagination. 

Let ' us now examine the tradition, meaning, of course, the 
older tradition continued in the sacred PMi texts, to define 
accurately of what kind are the fabulous elements contained 
in them. 

It is obvious that the appearance of the deliverer of the 
>YorId on earth, must have presented itself to the believer^s 
mind as an event of incomparable importance; to the Indian, 
who was and is accustomed, in the most trivial incidents of 
his own daily life, to pay attention to concomitant omens, 
it would have been the most impossible contingency if the 
conception of the exalted, holy, universal Buddha had not^ 


^ jMoreover, there is in the external form of the Sutra, and l^iiiayatoxts' 
a point which essentially contributes to explain this receding of narratiyeS' 
of Bnddha\s youth. Inasmuch as these texts, with inconsiderable 
oxcepiions, do not contain arbitrary communications, couched in a 
freely chosen form, but always an instructive speech of Buddha or an 
■ordinance prescribed by Buddha for his disciples, it was only occurrences 
in his career as Buddha which could he chosen for the introductory 
narratives on the occ’asions which called for these utterances of Buddha; 
lus youth could only be touched on in occasional allusions or by 
putting in his own mouth communications regarding that period of 
hb life. 
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been already announced by the mightiest wonders and signs, 
and if the whole universe had not joined in its celebration. 
An inconceivably bright flash of light pierces through the 
universe; the worlds qnahe; the four divinities, who have in 
their protection the four quarters of the heavens, conabine to 
keep guard over the pregnant mother. The birth is attended 
by wonders in no less a degree. The Brahmans possessed lists 
of bodily signs which import good and bad fortunes to men; 
the infant Buddha must obviously bear on his person all 
auspicious marks in the highest perfection, in the same 
perfection as a woidd-ruling monarch ; the soothsayers declare: 

if he choose a worldly life, he will become a ruler of the 
world; if he renounce the world, ho will become the 
Buddha.^" 

We need not cite any more fabulous embellishments of this 
descrip tion : their character cannot be mistaken. As it seemed 
to the Christian Church an obvious necessity, that all power 
and excellence, which the prophets of the Old Testament 
possessed, must have dwelt with enhanced glory in the person 
of Jesus, it was in the same way natural that the Buddhists 
should attribute to the founder of their Church all wonders 
and perfections, which, in the Indian mind, were attributed to 
the most powerful heroes and sages. Among the foundations, 
on w^hich Indian intuitions rest, regarding that which pertains 
to an all-powerful boro and conqueror of the world, the ancient 
nature-my th, the original signification of which had long since 
ceased to be understood, is obviously not wanting ; and thus it 
is not a matter of surprise, if one and another of the traits 
which were mentioned in the circles of monks and lay-disciples 
as indicating the nobility of Buddha, comes at last through 
many media ta be connected with that which many centuries 
before, among the herdsmen and peasants of the Vedic age> 
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and muck earlier still among the common forefathers of the 
Indian, Grecian, and German stocks, popular fancy had 
associated in song with the sun-hero, the beaming type pf all 
earthly heroism. This is the element of propriety which 
cannot bo denied to Senart’s theory of the solar Buddha. 

As regards another group of legendary touches, it may well 
be in part doubted whether we have not in, them historical 
memories. The elements of the tradition regarding Buddha 
hitherto mentioned flowed from the universal belief in 
Buddha’s all-overpowering might and nobility, hut the much 
more important and more prominent characteristics, of which 
wo shall now have to treat, have their origin partly in tho 
special theological predicates which Buddhist speculation 
affirmed of tho holy, knowing. Delivered One, and partly in 
the external events' which regularly occurred in the life of 
the Indian ascetic, and which consequently, according to an 
inference so naturally drawn hy legend, cannot have been 
wanting in the life of Buddha, the ideal ascetic. 

What makes a Buddha a Buddha is, as his name indicates, 
his knowledge. He does not possess this knowledge, like 
a Christ, by, virtue of a metaphysical superiority of his nature, 

, surpassing everything earthly, but he has gained it, or, more 
strictly speaking, won it by a struggle. The Buddha is at tho 
same time the Jina, le., the conqueror. The history of the 
struggle for the Buddhahood must therefore precede tho 
history of the Buddha. 

Battle iiiYolves an enemy, a victor the vanquished. Iho 
Prince of Life must bo opposed by the Priuce of Death. We 
have seen how the Indian mind had settled for itself tho 
identity of the kingdom of death, and the kingdom of this 
world. We call to mind the role of the Death-god in tho 
Vedic poem of Haciketas, to whom he promises long life and 
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fulfilment of all desire^ in order that he might abandon the 
pursuit of knowledge. So also there comes to the ascetic- 
seeking Buddhahood, as his opponent^ Mara, Death, the loi’d of 
all worldly desire, which indeed is nothing else than veiled 
death. Mtira follows his enemy step by step, and watcher 
for a moment of iveakness to overpower his soul. No such 
moment comes. Amid many failures and desperate fights 
within, Buddha remains throughout unshaken. 

When he is on the point of reaching the saving knowledge, 
the purchase of all his efforts, Mara approaches him to divert 
him by tempting words from the path of salvation. In vain. 
Buddha attains the knowledge "‘‘that bringeth salvation and 
the supreme peace. 

We choose the narrative of this last struggle and victory, 
to illustrate by it the difforenco between Sonart^s and our 
conception of the nature of these legends. 

How does the primitive Church naiTato the history of the 
attainment of the knowledge which ‘^maketh free ? What are 
the real facts of the occurrence as accepted by them? This, 
and only this, that Buddha, passing through a series of stages 
of esctasy, sitting under a tree through the three watches of a 
certain night, obtains the threefold sacred knowledge, that his 
soul becomes free from all sinful taint, and he becomes partaker 
of deliverance with a knowledge of his deliverance.* These 
purely theological elements far transcend in importance, in 
the opinion of the primitive Church, the struggle with Miira; 
wherever in the sacred Pfili texts the attainment of Buddha- 
hood is described, there is not a word spoken of Miira. 

Some feAV passages in the textsf narrate distinct encounters 

Vide referencea to the sacred texts in Excursus II. 

t The texts compiled in a verse form are here especially referred to, in 
which the legendary element as compared with the purely dogmatic always 







of Buddha with. M4ra: sometimes they are referred to a time 
not long before and sometimes to a time not long after the 
athiinment of Buddhahood. Mara endeavours by seductive 
speeches to turn him from the path of holiness; mention is 
also made of temptresses, who, when the tempter lias given up 
all for lost, renew the fight; the daughters of M4ra, named 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. Buddha remains unmoved in 
his peaceful quietude. 

These are the unadorned representations of the primitive 
Church, The simple thoughts, from which these have been 
constructed, are, it seems, so very evident, that it would be no 
easy task even for the keen intellect of Senart, to show that 
this is the old myth of the victory of the sun-hero over the 
cloud-domons, Senart does not even attempt this, but ho 
leaves this cast of the legends wholly untouched. 

Pie bases his criticism instead on that romance of wonders 
into which the grotesque tastes of later ageKS have transformed 
this primitive story.* Buddha sits down under the tree of 
knowledge with the firm resolve not to rise until he has 
attained the knowledge which ^^maketh free.^^ Then Mara 
advances with hivS forces; hosts of demons assail him (Buddha) 
with fiery darts, amid the whirl of hurricanes, darkness, and the 
downpour of floods of water, to drive him from the tree; 
Buddha maintains his position unmoved ; at last the demons fly. 

Whoever wishes to give a complete picture of SenarPs 
mythological fancies, must reproduce the history of this 
struggle of Buddha and the demons in much greater detail 

conicd more into the foreground, than in the prose Sutras, Fide references 
in Excursus 11. 

* The chief sources of this later form of the legend, wholly foreign to 
the sacred Pali texts, are the commentary of the Jtoka" (i, p. 69, seq.) 
and the “Lalita Vistara’' (cap. 19, seq.). 
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tlian I can make up my mind to do for this wild and coarse 
tableau of miracles and sensations, wholly foreign to ancient 
Buddhism. I shall confine myself to the discussion of a few 
characteristic points. 

The tree under which Buddha sits. Mara is determined to 
drive him from it, i.c., naturally, he will defeat his resolve not 
to rise until he has attained deliverance. The demon says; 

this place does not belong to you, it belongs to me.^^ 

Thus, Senart concludes, the true object of the fight is tlio 
tree. The tree belongs to Mara: Buddha has taken possession 
of it. Contesting with him the possession of the tree and 
contesting with him tlie possession of deliverance are the same. 
How does the tree come to have this importance ? What is the 
tie which connects the possession of the kno wledge that brings 
deliverance, to which Buddha^s efforts are directed, with the 
possession of the tree ? 

The Veda mentions the heavenly tree which the lightning 
strikes down ; the mythology of the Fins speaks of the heavenly 
oak which the sun-dwarf uproots. Yama, tlieVedic god of 
death, sits drinking with bands of the blessed under a leafy 
tree, just as in the northern Saga HeFs place is at the root of 
the ash Yggdrasill. 

The tree is the cloud-tree; in the clouds the heavenly fluid 
is stored, and it is guarded by the dark demons; in the hymns 
of the Yeda the powers of light and the powers of darkness 
light their gi:eat battle for the clouds and the ambrosia which 
they contain : this is the identical battle of Buddha with tho 
hosts of Mara. In the cloud-battle the ambrosia (amrita), 
Nwhich is in the clouds, is won; the enlightenment and deliver¬ 
ance, which Buddha wins, are also called an ambrosia (amrita); 
the kingdom of knowledge is the land of immortality (padain. 
amritam). 
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Would this acute scholar have ventured it, had he had before 
him the old account of the occurrence under the tree which is 
composed solely of dogmatic elements such as the description 
of the four ecstasies and the threefold knowledge attained by 
Euddha ? If he had been a^vare that Buddha and Mara in the 
•older texts do not fight under the tree, still less for the tree ? 
That the only reference we hear of, made to the tree of 
knowledge, the supposed cloud-tree and ambrosia-tree, is this, 
that Buddha sat at its foot, when he fell into those trains of 
thought, which led him to the highest knowledge ?* Where 
else sat in India in Buddha^s time, where else even down to 
our days do ascetics, who have no sheltering roof, and all 
vagrant folk, sit, but at the foot of a tree?t W"© are not com¬ 
parative mythologists and we cannot forgot that, besides these 
cloud-trees which are shattered by lightning or uprooted hy 

* It is exceedingly characteristic of the method of Senart’s criticism,, 
that ho quotes a text of the stamp of the “ Saddharmapunda Etka” (p. 247,. 
note 1), to show the inseparability of the notions, Buddlia and a tree of 
knowledge; he should have quoted the sacred Piili texts to show the 
complete non-essentiality of the tree. 

t Buddha tarries seven days at the foot of the banyan tree Ajapala 

Mah^vagga,'' i, 2 and 5), and for the same length of time at the foot of 
the Mucalinda tree (i, 3) and of the iJajayatana tree (i, 4). On the 
way from,Benares to UruvelA he leaves the street to sit down at the foot 
of a tree in a grove. Similarly the monk Kassapa (“ Cullavagga,” xi, 1,1).. 
Ananda, urged by Buddha to leave him alone for awhile, “ set himself 
down at the foot of a tree not far off” (‘‘Maha ParimbbanaS.,”p.24). 
In a description of the ascetic exerting himself, it is said (in the 
“ Culahatthipndopamasutta ”): “ He dwells in a lonely spot, in a grove,, 
at the foot of a tree, on a mountain, in a cave, in a mountain grotto, in a 
•burial-place, in the wilderness, under an open sky, on a heap of straw.’' 
(Cf. also Ciillavagga,”' vi, 1,1.) The number of these instances of the 
tarrying of ascetics under trees may be multiplied ad lihihimt if there* 
be any necessity. 
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the sun-dwarf^ there grow other trees also on the earthy and 
we go so far as to surmise, that the trees, at the foot of which 
(lotama Buddha wavS wont to sit and meditate, belonged to this- 
latter^ much less deep-meaning hut more widely extended, class 
of trees* 

Nor are we more successful in the effort to persuade ourselves 
of the mythical character of the remaining elements of the narra¬ 
tive,* than we have been in the case of the Tree of Knowledge*. 
The demons, who make an assault on Buddha, fling mountains 
of tire, trees with their roots, glowing masses of iron, and 

as if these so evident and obvious symbols did not sutfice, 
rain, darkness and lightning complete the picture, and figare 

^ Bat not so regarding the mythological significance of the person of 
Mara himself as a thunder-demon. It is entirely misleading to call np,. 
in order to explain so simple and transparent a conception as that of 
Mara, the whole host of Vedic mythology and symbolical conceptions 
from the first-horn Kama (Love) to the airy Agni and the demon Namuci* 
The original and prevailing idea which finds expression in tlie personifica¬ 
tion of Mara, is that of death; the name indicates this clearly enough 
(“ Mara, in loe. Antaka f’ cf. antea, p. 68, note). But that the prince of 
death is at the same time the ruler of the kingdom of earthly pleasure, 
the tempter to this pleasure, and is thus connected with Ktoa, is- 
adequately accounted for in the t?onrso of development, which pre- 
Buddhist as well aj: Buddhist speculation has taken {vide antea, p. 58).. 
Least of all can it cause astonishment, when Buddhist poetry occasionally 
gives to Mara, the evil enemy, the name of Namuci, a demon, who is 
named in the Veda as an enemy of Indra (the ^atapatha Br, xii, 7,3, 4<y 
jil.so observes in a discussion on Big Y. viii, 14,13: papma vai Namucih). 
The nature of the case forbids us seeking to draw mythological inferences 
from such uses of names as do not flow from the nature of the being 
of whom they are used, but are purely secondary. If we speak of the 
Titanic nature of a Eaust, who would venture to build thereon mytho¬ 
logical theories as to the origin of the Eaust legend ? The identity of 
the Buddhist Mflra with the Mairya (epithet of Ahriman, who tempts 
iioroaster) of the Avesta is considerately waived by Senart (p. 244, note), 
and after his example by Darmesteter (*‘ Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 2<)2). 
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«is the most characteristic touches of the whole scene/^* It 
does seem to us as if nothing can be less characteristic than 
these very touches; nothing presents itself to the fancy.as 
more natural or necessary for the assaults of bands of demons 
than the accessories of lightning, thunder and darkness.f Or 
are those spirits also, by whom Caliban is tormented on the 
magic island, thunder-demons ? 

The vanquished Mclra is compared to a trunk without hands 
und feet,t and precisely in the same way the cloud-demon 
Vritra, whom Indra crushes with his thunderbolt, is styled in 
the Veda footless and handless/^ But what is thus said of 
Mfira is nothing more than one in a hundred similes used 
regarding him, and therefore means very little; and, further¬ 
more, can one not lose hands and feet in any other battles 
beside the battle of the thunder-storm ? 

But enough of these vagaries of the sunshine theory. Wo 
may say in a word: the components which go to make up the 
history of the attainment of the Buddhahood, and, we may 
add, countless similar narratives in the legends of Buddha, are 
not to be explained by reference to the mythology of the Veda, 
and still less to that of the Edda, but by the dogmatics of the 
Buddhist doctrine of deliverance and the external conditions 
and habits of Buddhist monastic life. 

One class of doubts, however, and this is evident, cannot be 
fully resolved by this method of explanation. In each indi¬ 
vidual instance in which wo have succeeded in showing that 


* Seuart, p. 200. 

t It is, perhaps, possible that one or other of these touches may have 
first received its concrete form in the fables of tlie battle of the clouds, 
and may thenceforward have kept its place before the fancy; but that 
would do very little for Senart's theory. 

X Senart, p. 202. 
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occurrences narrated of Buddha are frequent, or even constant, 
events in the life of Indian ascetics generally, one may pro¬ 
ceed to reason further in two different ways. Either, here we 
have' before ns credible memoranda, for we see that things 
were wont to take this course; or, here we have not credible 
memoranda before us, for, inasmuch as this course is the 
iregular course which things took in the period succeeding 
Buddha^s death, the legends of Buddha^s life must have been 
concocted so as to suit this precise course of events and no 


other. 


To decide with certainty which of the two lines of reasoning 
is proper to pursue in each case is absolutely impossible. 


He who has arrived at this stage of the investigation must 
unreservedly acknowledge the limits which are hei'e placed to 
inquiry, or, at all events, he must acquiesce in making up his 


tiiind as to the greater or less degree of probability in the one 
or the other of the two alternatives, and, in doing so, it will 
be impossible, of course, quite to exclude the momentum of 
subjective feeling from the momenta determining this decision. 

If we now abstract from the traditions those of the categories 
indicated, which are wholly unliis tori cal, or are at least sus¬ 
pected to be of iinhistorical character, we then have left us 
the very pith of these stories regarding Buddha a thread of 
facts, which we may claim to be a perfectly reliable, though, it 
may be, a very meagre, historical acquisition. 

We know about Buddha^s native country and about the 
family from which he came. We know about his parents, the 
early death of his mother, and about her sister, who brought up 
the boy. We know a number of other facts which extend over 
the several parts of his life. It would indeed be quite incon- 
■ceivable, even Jn India, if the Church which called itself by the 
name of the son of the Sakya house had, within a century 
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nher his death, ceased to preserve, even thongli • veiled in 
legend, a correct meinory of the most important names of the- 
persons round Buddha, and of certain leading public events in 
his life. Who would admit it possible for the memory of 
Joseph and Mary, of Peter and John, of Judas and Pilate,, 
of Nazareth and Golgotha, to be forgotten or supplanted by 
inventions in the early Christian Churches of the first century T 
Here, if anywhere, it is fair to accept simple Jacts as such. 

Or are we in error, and is that criticism in the light which 
even hero discovers gross deception ? Must not even the 
name of Buddha^s native town, Kapilavatthu, excite suspicion ? 
The abode of the Kapila, the mythical primitive philosopher 
Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya school Why should we 
not seek, aye, and find, arcana of mythology, allegory and 
literary history in such a name ? Especially when of opinion,, 
as Senart is,t that the very existence itself of such a town is 
not guaranteed to ns on any satisfactory evidence whatever. 

Is the evidence really unreliable ? The Chinese pilgrims,, 
who travelled in India in the fifth and seventh cGnturie.s after 
Christ, saw the ruins of the town.f But, interposes Senart, no 

^ The alleged derivation of Biiddliism from the Sankhya philosophy 
plays an important part in many sketches of this as well as of other 
philosophies. I know nothing better to say on this subject than what 
Max Muller has already said Chips from a German "Workshop,” i, 226):. 
“We have looked in vain for any definite similarities between the system 
of Kapila, as known to ns in the Sankhyasdtras, and the Abhidarma, or 
the metaphysics of the Buddhists.’' 

t P. 512, Cf. p. 380, see., and also Weber, “ Indische Literatur 
Ceschichte” (2 Aufiage), p. 303. Senart finds, as was to bo expected, in 
Kapilavatthu, “ la ville, la fortressc do Tatmosph^re,’* 

J It is much to be regretted that General Cunningham, when ht> 
travelled the districts concerned for his archreological researches, allowed 
himself to be so far led astray by his geographical theories, wMcli are on. 
this point decidedly erroneous, as to look for the ruin.s of Kapilavatthu 
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^ can tell by looking at the ruins whether the town to which 
they belong, was called Kapilavatthu. Unfortunately, most 
assuredly no one can tell by a look, although there is always 
some weight to he attached to the local traditions connected 
with the place, and in this case also to the monuments still 
*extant in the time of those Chinese pilgrims. The strongest 
confirmation, however, of what the Chinese pilgrims state, 
lies in the fact that, on the one hand, the occasional direct 
statements and indirect hints of the sacred Pali works 
regarding the site of the town, and, on the other hand, the 
route of the pilgrims who looked for it, if both be traced 
on the map of India, coincide exactly : in addition to this, 
at the very place where, according to this evidence, Buddha^s 
homo must have been, there is a small stream which, even in 
the present day, hears the same name (Rohini) as was borne by 
a stream in the territory of the Sakyas often mentioned in 
the Buddhist traditions. I hold, stronger indications it is 
impossible to expect of an early demolished town in a countty 
iu. which systematic excavations have not yet been made.* 
Bnddha^s mother May4 miraculous powerhas also 

become a mark for criticism because of her significant name. 
To Senart, M&yfi, who dies a few days after the birth of her 


in a wrong place; a fresh search in the regions clearly indicated by the 
texts would be most desirable. 

♦ When Senart feels the want of a positive authority for the existence 
of Xapilavatthu, he has in his mind the silence of the Brahmanical 
literature, especially the great epic poems. Whoever considera at once 
what the epics, which were composed in the more westerly parts of India 
:and the subject-matter of wbicli lies chiefly in the more westerly lands, 
do yield for the geography of the east of the peninsula, and what they do 
not yield, will find tlieii’ silence very explicable in the matter of this 
certainly not very important, and moreover very early destroyed, town of 
Eapilavatthu. 
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«on, is the morning vapour, which vanishes before the rays of 
the sun. Weber,* who thought at an earlier period that he had 
discovered in Mayans namo a reference to the cosmic power^of 
Milya in the SS-nkhya philosophy, has himself revoked this 
opinion elsewhere at a later period, remembering that the 
notioxi of the Mftyfi belongs, not to the S^lnkhya school, hut to 
the Vedanta system ; it maybe added, that every philosophico- 
inystical idea of the is wholly foreign to the ancient 

Buddhist texts throughout, and consequently the name of 
Buddha^s mother cannot have been invented out of deference 
to any such idea.f 

We must admit that w’o place greater reliance on tradition. 
We believe that the town of Kapilavatthu had once an 
existence, that Buddha passed his youth there, and that the 
sacred texts name liis mother Maya, not because of any 
niythical or Eillegorical secrets, but because she w'as so called. 

Having unfolded our estimate of the value of the tradition, 
>ve now proceed to sketch the history of Buddha^s life. 


“ Litoraturgescliiohte,” l.e. Cf. Xoppen, BieEeligion des Buddha,*" 
i, 76. 

t Even Maya’s sister, Maliaprajapaii, does not escape the fate, that 
canons secrets have been supposed to bo veiled in her significantly 
sounding name. (Senart, p, 339, note 1.) Senart translates Prajjipati 
creatri^,” not without himself seeing that this is contrary to gram¬ 
matical rule. Did the variante Prajiivati (in the “ Lai. Vist.’’) rightly 
noticed by him, not remind the distinguished Pali scholar, that the word 
does not mean ‘‘creatrix” at all, but stands for Prajavati, prolific 
in descendants?” In Pali pajapati (= prajavati) is a very common 
appellation for“ wife.” See Childers, sub. verb, and “ Mabavagga,” i, 14. 
1, 2; X, 2, 3, 8. The meaning of the proper name is therefore quite 
of a harmless nature. 


CHAPTER IL 


Bubdha^s Youth. 

The noble boy Sicldbattba was born in tbe country and tho 
tribe of the Sakyas (^^The Powerful somewbere about tlie 
middle of tbe sixth century before Christ. Better known than 
this name whicli he seems to have borne in the family circle^ 
are other appellations. As a preaching monk wandering' 
throTj^gh India he was to his contemporaries ^'The ascetic 
Gotama —this surname the Sakyas had^ in accordance with 
the custom of Indian noble families^ borrowed from one of the 
aiicient Vedic bard-families ; to us no name for this renowned 
of all Indians is so familiar as that with which the disciples 
who accepted his faith have expressed his authoritative position 
as the overthi’ower of error, as the discemer of the truth which 
gives deliverance, the name Buddha, -i.e., ^Hho enlightened,^^ 
^^the know^er.^^ 

We can point out the native land of Buddha on the map of 
India with tolerable accuracy. 

Between the Kepalese lower range of the Himalaya and the 
middle part of the course of the Eapti,* which runs tlirough the 
north-eastern part of the province of Oudh, there stretches 
a strip of level, fruitful land,f some thirty English miles broad^ 

* This river often appears in the Buddhist literature as Aciravati. 

t The Chinese piigrim Hiouen Thsang (about 650 a.c.) says of 
biuldha’s native state (St. Julien’s Translation, ii, 130); La teiTC 
est grasse et fertile ; les semaiiles ©fc les recoltes ont lieu a dea epoqucs 
reguliores; les saisons ne se dfTangent .jamais; les moeurs des habitants 
sent donees et faciles/’ 






well-watered by the numerous streams that issue from tho 
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Himalayas. Here lay the not very extensive territory over 
which the Sakyas claimed supremacy and dominion. On tho 


*east the Eohini separated their lands from their neighbours; to 


this day this stream has preserved the name which it boro 
more than two thousand years ago.* On the west and soutli 


the rule of the Sakyas extended quite up_, or nearly so, to tho 
Eapti.f 


Scarcely anywhere does the appearance of a country depend 
-so completely on the activity or sloth of its inhabitants, as in 


these parts of India adjoining the Himalayas. The mountains 


send forth, year by year inexhaustible volumes of water : 
whether for the benefit or for the destruction of tho country 
depends solely on man’s activity. Tracts of land which in 
times of unrest and thriftlessness are a swampy wilderness, 
the homes of pestilential vapours, may by a few years of 
.regular and steady industry pass into a state of high and 
prosperous culture, and, if the causes of decline set in anew, 
return still more quickly to the state of a wilderness. 

In the time of Sakya sovereignty this land must have been 
highly cultivated, a condition which it again attained under 
the government of the great emperor Akbar, and which, after 
long periods of protracted disquiet and sore decay, it is ju.st 
now beginning once more to approach under the beneficent 

The Eohinj falls into the Rapti near Goruckpore, some hundred 
English miles north of Benares. 

t The territory of the Sakyas Included, as far as it appears, according 
to the present divisions of the laud, approximately the following circles 
(pergunnahs) belonging to tho Goruckpore district: Ein.*iyakpore, 
Eansce, and the western half of pergimnali Uaveli. Por an exact 
estimate of the extent of this territory the data at hand are obviously 
insufScieht; I might quite roughly estimate it at nine-tenths the area of 
.Vorkshire. 
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of the British administration, which is intent on sup¬ 
plying the land with the neoesaaiy working power.* 

Between tall forests of sdl trees yellow rice-fields spread 
out in uniform richness. The rice plant, which the Buddhist 
texts here xnention, constitutes to-day, as in ancient times, tho 
chief crop of this country, where tho water of the rainy season 
and of inundations remains long standing on the rich soil of 
the low lying flats, and renders in great measure superfluous 
that excessively troublesome artificial irrigation which is else¬ 
where necessary for riee.f Between the rice-fields we may here 
and there place villages in the days of the Sakyas such as exist 
to-day, hidden among the rich, dark-green foliage of mangos 
and tamarinds, which surround the village site. In the hack- 


ground of the picture, over tho black masses of the mountains 
of Nepal, rise tho towering snow-capt summits of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

The kingdom of the Sakyas was one of those small 
aristocratic governments, a number of which had maintained 
themselves on tho outskirts of the greater Indian monarclues. 
We shall not be far astray if we picture to ourselves the 
Sakyas as the forerunners in some fashion of such Bajput 
families as have ’in later times, by the aid of armed bauds, held 
their ground against neighbouring rajas-J Of these greater 

Cf. the deseriptiona of Buchanan, who travelled in the coimtry about 
1810 {Montgomery Martin, ii,292,402, etc.), with A. Swinton’s “Manual 
of Statistics of the district of Gorachpore(Allahabad, 18G1), and the 
new official “Statistical description and historical aocoimt of tho 
Gorakhpore district"’ (Allahabad, 1880), pp. 287-330. 

t Inter alia, the importance of rice cultivation to tho Sakyas is evident 
from the name of Buddha’s father, “ pure rice,” probably also from tho 
otherwise seemingly fictitious names of his four brothers : cloar-rice, 
strong-rice, wliite-rico, and immeasurable-rice. 

X An instructive picture of these occurrences is given by Sir W. H. 
Sleeman, in his “ Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,” for inst. 
vol. i, p. 240. 
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^uaroTiies there stood ia closest proximity to the Sakyas, the 
powerful kingdom of Kosala (corresponding pretty nearly with 
the Oudh of to-day)^ adjoining it on. the south and west. The 
Sakyas looked on themselves as Kosalas, and the kings of 
Kosala claimed certain rights over them, though probably 
merely honorary rights; later on they are said to have brought 
the Sakya-land wholly within their power, and to have 
exterminated the ruling family.* 

But though the Sakyas occupied hut an insignificant 
position in respect of military and political power among their 
neighbours, the haughty spirit which prevailed in their ancient 
family was characteristic of the Sakya line. Brahmans who 
had entered- the council chamber of the Sakyas could testify 
to the little notico which these worldly nobles, who derived 
their nobility from the king Okkilka (Ikshvaku), renowned in 
song, were inclined to take of the claims of spiritual digna- 
tai’iea. 

Of the wealth also of the Sakyasf our authorities speak 
frequently. They talk of them as “a family blessed witli 
prosperity and great opulence,” and mention the gold which 
they possess, and which the land they rule produces. The 
'Chief source of their wealth was undoubtedly rice cultivation; 

# The Kosala king to whom this act is ascribed, i.s VidAdabha, the son 
of Buddha’s contemporarj^ and patron, Paseiisdi. Though later legends 
represent the, Sakyas as having been destroyed during Buddha’s life-time, 
this is not, as far as I know, supported by any proof contained m the 
sacred Pdli texts. Moreover the history of Buddha’s relies (» Maliitparin ” 
S. p. 68) clearly states that the Sakya dynasty survived Buddha. 

t Indeed, it 'must not be forgotten that the value of those statements 
is not quite indisputable; inasmuch as the object was to represent 
Buddha’s separation from his kin, as being, from a worldly point of view, 
a very great sacrifice, the wealth which ho renounced must have been 
painted in the strongest colours possible. This is to be noticed also in 
the biography of Mahavira, Buddha’s contemporary, the founder of 
tlie Jaina sect. 
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•and the advantageous position of their territory, commercially^ 
which had been formed, as it were, for a medium of communi¬ 
cation between the mountain range and the Gangetic plains, 
cannot have been unavailed of. 

A. vddospread tradition represents Buddha as having been a 
hinges son. At the head of this aristocratic community there 
must certainly have been some one leading man, appointed, 
wo know not by what rules, with the title of king, which can 
scarcely in this case have indicated more than the position 
of primus inter pares. But the idea that Buddha’s fathei*, 
Suddhodana, enjoyed this royal dignity is quite foreign to 
the oldest forms in which the traditions regarding the family 
are presented to us: rather, we have nothing more or less to 
contemplate in Suddhodana than one of the great and wealth}’- 
landowners of the Sakya race, whom later legends tirst trans¬ 
formed into the great king Suddhodana.” 

The mother of the child, MayA, also a member of the Sakya 
stock, died soon—seven days, it is said—after the birth of the 
boy. Her sister, MahApajApati, another wife of Suddhodana, 
filled for him the place of mother. 

Traditional story represents with apparent truth that the 
young noble passed his youth in the capital of the Sakya i^ealm, 
in Kapilavatthu (^‘'rod place,” or red earth).* This town, 
wholly unknownf to Brahmanical literature, cannot have been 
of much importance, although in an old Buddhist dialogue it is 

Montg. Martin, i, 203, says of Gronickpore district: J^To soil of *a 
red colour was observed on the surface, although earths of this kind may 
be procured by digging.” This is quite sufficient, if we consider the 
changes caused in the earth’s surface by inundations in the course 
of more than two thousand years, to explain the name Kapilavatthu. 
Swinton (p. 33) mentions “red spots resembling carbonate of iron,” 
in the sandy beds under the surface of the yellow earth. 

t Antea, note p. 93. 
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of as a aenselj populated place, iu tlio narrow streets 
of which were thronging elephants, carts, horses, and men. 

Wo know scarcely anything of Buddha’s childhood. We ^ 
hear of a step-hrothor and of a stop-sister renowned for her 
beauty, children of Malifipajapati. What was the diiference 
of age between them and their brother, is not known. 

In the training of nobles in those lands which were but 
.slightly attached to Brahmanism, more attention was paid to 
martial osercises than to knowledge of the "Veda. Buddhists 
have not attributed Vedic scholarship to their master. Many 
a day may have been passed by the hoy out of doors on Ins 
father’s estate, indulging in meditations, as an old text describes 
him to us, in a field under the cool shade of a fragrant jambu 
tree (rose-apple). 

Among the opulent and gentle youth of that age, it was' 
indispensable to the comfort of a style of life in keeping with 
their dignity, to have three palaces, which were constructed to 
he occupied by turns corresponding to tho changes of winter, 
.summer, and rains. Tradition states that the coming Buddha 
passed his early years in three such palaces, a life tho back¬ 
ground of which was the same scenery, the wonderful 
splendour of which then surrounded, and, still nuchanged, now 
surrounds, the habitations of Indian nobles; shady gardens 
with lotus-pools on which tho gently waving, gay-colonred 
lotus-flowers gleam like floating flower beds, and in the evening 
diffuse their fragrance afar, and outside the town the pleasure 
grounds to which the walks or elephant-rides lead, where rest 
and solitude await the comer, far from the hustle of the town, 
beneath tho shade of tall and thick foliaged mango, pipal 
and sal-trees. 

We are told that the coming Buddha was man-ied—hut 
whether to one or several wives is not known—and that he had 
a son, RAliula, who afterwards became a member of his religious 
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These statements we can tlie less regard as concoctions, 
the more casualty and incidentally they meet us in the older 
traditions, the person of Eahula or of his mother* being there 
emplpyed neither for didactic purposes nor to introduce pathetic 
situations. If one takes into account the part which the 
obligation of austere chastity plays in the ethical views and 
the monastic rules of the Buddhists, he will understand that 
had we before us here not facts but gratuitous inventions, the 
'tendency of the fabricators of the history must have been 
rather to throw a veil over a real existing marriage of Buddha 
than to iiiTont one.which had no existence. 

These scantyjtraces exhaust all that is handed down to us, 
credible concerning Buddha^s early life. We must forbear 
asking the question, from what quarter and in what form the 
germs of those thoughts entered his soul which drove him to 
change home for exile and the plenty of his palaces for tho 
poverty of a mendicant. 

We can very readily understand how, in tho oppressive 
monotony of idle ease and satiated enjoyment, there may have 
come directly over an earnest and vigorous nature a mood of 
restlessness, tho thhst for a career and a struggle for tho 
highest aims, and the despair at the same time to find anything* 
to assuage that thirst in tho empty world of transitory pleasure. 
Who knows anything^of the form which these thoughts may 
have assumed in tho mind of the youth, and how far the 
impulse which pervaded thafc age, and led ruen and women to 
leave home for an ascetic life, acting from without upon those 
inner pre-dispositions, may have influenced him also ^ 


* Her name appears to have been unhnowii to the ancient Church. 
Copious inventions of later times first filled up these gaps in various ways. 
Cf. Davids’ and my notes to our English translation of tho Mahavagga,’* 
i, 54. 
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Vv'‘o have in one of the holy texts a description whict sliows 
in bare simplicity^, tow tlie early disciples represented to them¬ 
selves the awakening of the fundamental ideas of their faith in 
the mind of theii* master, 

Buddha is speaking to his disciples of his youth, and after 
ho has spoken of the abundance which surrounded him in his 
palaces,, he goes on to say : 

^^With such wealth was I endowed, my disciples, and in 
such great magnificence did ! live. Then these thoughts arose 
within me. ^ A 'vveak-minded, everyday man, although he is 
himself liable to decay and is not free from the power of old 
age, feels horror, revulsion and disgust, if he sees another 
person in old age: the horror which he then feels recoils on 
himself, I also am subject to decay and am not free from the 
power of old age. Should I also, who am subject to decay 
and am not free from tho power of old ago, feel horror, 
revulsion, and disgust, if I see another in old age ? This 
would not be becoming to me,^ While I thus reflected, my 
disciples, in my own mind, all that buoyancy of youth, w hich 
dwells in the young, sank within me. A weak-minded every¬ 
day man, though he bo liimself liable to sickness, and is not 
free frona the power of disease,"^ and so on—then tho samo 
train of thought, which has been stated regarding old age and 
youth, follows in reference to disease and health, and then In 
regard to death and life. "While I, my disciples,thus ends 
this passage, thus reflected in my mind, all that spirit of life- 
which dwells in life, sank within me/^ 

A jater age desired to see illustrated in concrete occiiiTences,. 
how for the first time and witli impressive power the thoughts 
of old age, disease, and death crept over the young man, 
healthy and in the freshness of life, and how he was directed 
by some significant example to that path which leads away 
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beyond tli6 fjower of all suffering. Tlias was invented, or 
ratlier transferred to tlie yontli of Gotaiaa, a legend wliicli was 
narrated of one of the legendary Buddhas of bygone ages—^^the 
familiar history of the four drives of the youth to the garden 
outside the town, during which the pictures of the imper¬ 
manence of everything earthly presented themselves to him 
one after the other, in the form of a helpless old man, a sick 
person, and a dead body; and at last a religious mendicant 
with shaven head and wearing yellow garments meets him, a 
picture of peace and of deliverance from all pain of irnper- 
manence. In that way later tradition concocted this narrative 
preparatory to the flight of Gotama from his home. Of all this 
the early ages knew nothing. 

When Gotama left homo to lead a religious life, he was, 
according to good tradition, twenty •.nine years old. 

He must have been no mean poet in whose hand the history 
of this flight grew into that poem, rich in the splendour of 
Indian colouring, as we read it. in the later books of legends. 

The king^s son returns from that drive during which, by the 
appearance of a religious mendicant, thoughts of a life of 
peaceful renunciation had come home to him. W hen he 
mounts his chariot, the birth of a son is announced to him. 
Ho says: Riihula* is horn to me, a fetter has been forged for 
x-no fetter which tries to bind him to the home-life from 
which he is struggling to part. A princess, who is standing on 
tho balcony of the palace, beholds him as he approaches the 
city on his chariot, diffusmg a beaming radiance. She breaks 
out at the sight of him into these words : Happy the repose 
of the mother, happy the repose of the father, liappy tho 
repose of tho wife, whose he is, such a husband The young 

In tho name EMmla there seoms to bo an allusion fo llahu, the sun 
and moon subduing (darkening) demon. 



man hears her -vYords and thinks to himself: well might she 
say that a blessed repose enters the heart of a mother_, when 
she beholds such a son^ and blessed repose enters the heart of 
a father and the heart of a wife. But whtmce comes the repose 
v/hich brings happiness to the heart And ho gives the 
answer himself : when the fire of lust is extinguished^ when 
the fire of hatred and infatuation is extinguished, when 
ambition, error, and all sins and sorrows are extinguished, then 
the heart finds happy repose.^^ 

In his palace the prince was sun^ounded by beautiful, gaily- 
attired handmaids, who sought to dissipate his thoughts with 
music and dance : but he neither looks upon nor listens to them, 
and soon falls into sleep. He wakes up at night and sees ’by 
the light of the lamps those dancing-girls wrapt in slumber, 
some talking in their sleep, some with running mouths, and of 
others again the clothes have become disarranged and exposed 
repulsive deformities of the body. At this sight it was to liim 
as if he were in a burial-place full of disfigured corpses, as 
if the house around him were in liames. Alas 1 danger 
surrounds me,^' ho cried, '^alas ! distress surrounds me! Nov/ 
is the time come for me to go on the great pilgrimage.^^ 
Before hastening away, he thinks of his new-horn son: I will 
see my child.He goes to his wife^s chamber, where she is 
sleeping on a flower-strewn conch, with her hand spread over 
the child^s head. Then the thought occurs to him: I 

move her hand from his head to clasp my child, she will awake. 
When I shall have become Buddha, I shall return and see 
my son.-^^ His trusty steed Kanthaka is waiting outside, and 
thus the prince flies, seen by no human eye, away from wife 
and child and from his kingdon, out into the night, to find rest 
for his soul and for the world and the gods, and behind him 
follows Mara, the tempter, shadow-like, and watches till 
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^rchance a moment may come, when a thought of lust or 
amrighteousness, entering the struggling soul, will give him 
power over tlio hated enemy. 

That is poetry } now listen to the bare prose, in which an 
older age speaks of the flight, or leather of the departure of 
Gotama, from his home ; 

The ascetic Gotama has gone from homo into homelessness, 
nvhile still youngj young in years, in the bloom of youthful 
strength, in the first freshness of life. The ascetic Gotama, 
although his parents did not wish it, although they shed tears 
and wept, has had his hair and beard shaved, has put on yellow 
garments, and has gone from his home into homelessness.^^ 

Or, as it is put in another place: Distressing is life at home, 
a state of impurity: freedom is in leaving home; while he 
reflected thus, he left his homc/^ 

It is necessary, in the face of the highly coloured poetical 
form into which later ages have thrown the history of Buddha^s 
dejiarturo from Kapilavatthu, to remember these unadorned 
fragments of the little which older generations knew or desired 
to know of these things. 

After the early life passed at home comes the period of 
homelessness, of wandering ascetic life. Only in his case who 
has severed the ties of .home and family, can the effort to attain 
eternal blessings lead to success ; such was the conception of 
that age. 

Seven years of inquiry are stated to have passed from the 
day when Gotama left his native town, till the consciousness of 
realization was imparted to him, till he felt himself to- be tlio 
Buddha, the deliverer, and the preacher of deliverance to the 
worlds of gods and men. 

Ho trusted himself during this period of seven years at first 
to the guidance of tw'o successive spiritual teachers, to find 
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what the language of that time termed ‘’Hlie highest state oF 
sublime repose/^ the unoriginated, the ll^-irvaua^ the eternal 
state.” The path^ in which these teachers directed him, must 
hare been grounded on the production of pathological conditions 
of self-concentration, such as have in later Buddiiism played a 
not unimportant partr.coiiditions in which, by a long-continued, 
observance of certain bodily discipline, the spirit seeks to direst 
itself of all concrete subject-matter, of every entity, of every 
conception, and, as is added, oven of conceptionlessness. 

Then he left these teachers unsatisfied, and travelled 
through the land of Magadha until he came to the town of 
UruYola.* An old narrative p>uts these words into his month 
when ho speaks of this wandering: Then, 0 disciples, I 
thought within myself: truly this is a charming spot of earth, 
a beautiiul forest; clear flows the river, with pleasant bathing- 
places, and fair lie the villages round about, to which ono can 
go : here are good quarters for one of high resolve, who is in 
search of salvation/^ 

Then in the woods of Uritvela Gotama is said to have lived 
many years in the severest discipline. It is described how he 
sat there, his tongue pressed against his palate, resolutely 
‘^"checking, repressing, chastening” his aspirations, waiting 
the moment, when the supernatural illamiiuition should comO' 
upon him. It conies not. Ho struggles for a still more 
perfect performance by imposing the greatest strains on his 
physical frame: he holds his breath: he denies himself 
nourishment. Five other ascetics arc living in his neigiibour- 
bood : in astonishment at the resolution with which he pursues 
his mortifications, they wait to see will he be made partaker of 

* Buddha Gaya, sCatli of Patna. The oft-montioned river Neranjara. 
is there called Phalgu now. Cf. Cunningliam, Ancient Geography of 
India,'’ p. 457. 
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,ged-for eniiglitGUineiiti^ in. ordox* tliafc tliey may tread as- 
Is^disciples the path of delivei'ance indicated by him. His 
body becomes attenuated by self-inflicted pain, but he finds 
himself no nearer the goal. He sees that self-mortifications 
cannot lead to enlightenment: so he takes nourishment again 
freely to regain his former strength. Then his fiye companions- 
abandon him: ho seems to them to have deserted his own 
canse^ and there appears to be nothing more to hope for or of 
him. So Gotama remains alone. 

One night, the old traditions narrate, the decisive turning 
point came, the moment wherein was vouchsafed to the seeker 
the certainty of discovery. Sitting imdor the tree, since then 
named the Tree of Knowledge, ho went through successively 
purer and purer stages of abstraction of consciousness, until 
the sense of omniscient illumination came over him: in all¬ 
piercing intuition he pressed on to apprehend the wanderings 
of spirits in the mazes of transmigration, and to attain the 
knowledge of the sources whence flows the suifering of the 
world, and of the path which leads to the extinction of this, 
suffering. 

When I apprehended this,'^'^ he is reported to have said of 
this moment, '"and when I beheld this, my soul was released 
from the evil of desire, released from the evil of earthly 
existence, released from the evil of error, released from the 
evil of ignoi’ance. In the released awoke the knowledge of 
release: extinct is re-hirth, finished the sacred course, duty 
done, no more shall I return to this world ; this I knew.^^ 

This inoraent the Buddhist regard as the great tuiming- 
point in his life and in the life of the worlds of gods and men t 
the ascetic Gotama had become the Buddha, the awakened, the 
enlightened. That night which Buddha passed under the tree- 
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of knowledge,* on the hanks of the river Neranjara, is the 
«acred night of the Buddhist woidd. 

Thus the holy text narrates the history of the inner struggles 
of Gofcama and his untiring pursuit of knowledge and peace. 
Is tliere any historical fact in this narrative ? 

We are here face to face with a question, on which the 
analysis of the historical critic is unable to return a clear and 
bold verdict, a decisive Yes or No. 

The character of the sources does not of itself determine 


whether we hero have historical fact or legend before us. In 


the authorities unquestionable truth is mixed up with just as 
unquestionable I’omanco : the history of the attainment of 
Baddhahood does not bear any direct traces of being either the 
one or the other. 

So much is clear that, granted even that Buddha had not 
^experienced, and had not even professed to have experienced, 
something analogous to.this, still the existence of this narrative 
among the groups of his disciples can be readily understood. 
If he was the Buddha, if he possessed sacred knowledge, he 
must at some place and at some definite moment have become 
tlie Buddha, have attained that sacred knowledge, and before 
tliis moment there must have boen—legend-weaving fancy 
could scarcely have overlooked this conclusion—a period in 
which the consciousness that he was still far from his goal^ 
dominated strongly and painfully. What can this period of 


^ Ciinmngliam (“ ArclirooL Eeports,’* i, 5) says of tlie pipal tree 
(Fieus roligiosa) at Biiddlia G-aya, wMck is looked upon as being tliis tree: 
“ The celebrated Bodhi tree still exists, but is very much decayed; one 
.largo stem, with three branches to the westward, is still green, but the 
other branches are barkless and rotten. The tree must have been 
renewed frequently, as the present pipal is standing on a terrace at 
least thirty feet above the level of the suri'ounding country.” 
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search have been like ? At every step the disciples- 
iSdha had to contend against the tendencies of ascetics 
who expected to attain quietude through fasting and severe 
bodily discipline. It is not surprising that this opposition in 
which they felt themselves to be to these tendencies should have 
influenced the belief of the early Church regarding Buddha^s 
own previous history: Ize^ too, must, before ho bocamo par¬ 
taker of the imperishable treasure of triio deliverance, have 
sought for salvation in the mazes of bodily discipline ; he must 
have surpassed all that Brahmans and devotees had accom¬ 
plished before him in the way of self-mortification, and ho 
must have realized for himself the fruitlessness of such a 
course, until he at last, turning from the false to the true path, 
became the Buddha, 

It is, therefore, evident that the nan^ative concerned may be 
a myth: the conditions, which suffice to make the concoction 
of such a myth comprehensible, certainly exist. And this 
possibility of a purely mythical conception gains further 
support by the undoubted mythical character of the occurrences 
. yet to he discussed, which followed on the attainment of 
Buddhahood. 

But showing that a thing may he a myth is not equivalent 
to showing that it is a myth, and I am inclined to think that 
that which can be urged in favour of an opposite conception is 
by no means without weight. 

The coming of such a sudden turning-point in Buddha^s 
inner life corresponds much too closely with what in all times 
similar natures have "^actually experienced under similar con¬ 
ditions, for us not to be inclined to believe in such an 
occurrence. In the most widely different periods of history 
the notion of a revolution or change of the wholo man 
perfecting itself in one moment meets us in many forms ; 
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a (lay and hour it must be possible to determine^ in which 
the unsaved and unenlightened becomes a saved and enlightened 
man: and if men hope and look for such a sudden, and pro¬ 
bably also violent, breaking through of the soul to the light, 
they realize it in fact. Within the Christian Church we have 
the Methodists especially, but not thoy alone, who bear testi¬ 
mony to this. Furthermore, phenomena of this kind are not 
confined by any means to persons of a vulgar type, living in a 
dull religious atmosphere. On the contrary, natures which are 
endowed with the keenest spiritual sensibility, with the most 
versatile power of imagination, are especially susceptible of 
such experiences. A flash of thought, a sudden excitement of 
warm emotion or vivid imagination, or a moment of tranquil 
breathing-time following on times of internal strife, is meta¬ 
morphosed for them into that opening of the heart, or that call 
by divine omnipotonco, for which they wore consciously or 
unconsciously waiting, and which is sufficient to give a hew 
turn to their whole life. 

In the ago of whicli. the sacred writings of the Buddhists 
give us a picture, and, we may add with probability, in 
Euddha^s own time, the belief in a sudden illumination of tho 
soul, in tho fact of an internal emancipation perfecting itself 
in one moment, was universally prevalent: people looked for 
ihe' ^‘deliverance from death/^ and told one another with 
beaming countenance that the deliverance from death had 
been found: people asked how long it was till one striving 
for salvation is able to attain his goal, and gave one another to 
understand, with and without figure or parable, that of course 
tho day and hour, in which the fruit of immortality will be 
given to man, are not in his power, but still the Master 
promised to his follower that, if he trod the right path, 
after a short time that for which noble youths leave their 
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/to lead a pilgrim lifej the highest achievement of 
G^us effort, would be vouchsafed to him, that ho would 
jet in this life apprehend the truth itself, and see it face to 
face.” This visionary grasp of truth some pursued by morti- 
fcation, others by abstraction of the mind, pushed to the 
utmost limit and accompanied by long-protracted retention 
•of the body in fixed postures, all waiting the moment in which 
the attainment of their aim would be clearly realized by them 
with absolute certainty. When any one came to regard his 
natural state as impermanent and dark, that to which he 
aspired, and which he, therefore, expected finally to actually 
realize, could not but appear to him to be a condition of purer 
internal illumination and self-knowledge, and with this con¬ 
dition of pure internal illumination was combined the 
•consciousuess of his own power to look, by visionary 
intuition, through the whole concatenation of tho universe. 

We can scarcely doubt that such a mode of viewing things 
prevailed among religious inquirers at Buddha’s time. Who¬ 
ever left his home and became a mendicant did so looking for 
the coveted fruit of enlightenment. May we not also surmi.so 
that similar expectations filled the heart of the Sakya youth, 
when he left his native town? That he then experienced 
within himself those struggles, those combats between hope 
and doubt, of which the history of those who have paved new 
paths for religious feeling and thought have so much to say ? 
That after periods of intense mental, and why not also bodily, 
anguish there arose in him at a particular moment the feeling 
of clearer rest and internal certainty, and he laid hold ©n this 
as the longed-for illumination, as a token of deliverance come ? 
That he thenceforwai-d felt himself to he the Buddha, the ouo 
called by a uuiversal law to be a follower of the Buddhas of 



fcygono ages, and determined to bring to others the blessing- 
which had been imparted to him ? 


If the process was anything like this, it cannot but have 
followed that Buddha at a later time communicated to the 
disciples, to whom he pointed out the path to holiness, these 
inner experiences also, through which he was conscious of 
having himself attained his goal: and though the memory of 
these communications may have received in the Church in the 
course of time a stamp of scholastic dogmatism, yet their 
original character must always have shone through. In this 
sense it is c|uite possible that this narrative may cover actual 
fact. 

The historical inquirer cannot create certainties where there 
are only potentialities. Let each individual come to a con¬ 
clusion, or refrain from coming tea conclusion, as ho thinks 
porper j let me be allowed, for my part, to declare .my belief 
that, in the narrative of how the Sakya youth became the 
Buddha, there is really an element of historical memory. 


CPI AFTER III 


BeeiNNiNG OF THE Tbachbb’s Oabeeb. 

With this decisive turning-point begins in our authorities 
a long-connected narrative.* This gives us a picture of how 
the early Church represented to itself Buddha’s first public 
appearance, the winning of the first converts, and the triumph 
over the first opponents. They were still far from thinking of 
an attempt to delineate a continuous sketch of Buddha’s life, 
bat these first days of his piiblic life, as well as his last days, 
were invested with an especial interest, and therefore this part 
of his life has already in very ancient times—for the narrative 
bears unmistakably the stamp of high antiquity—assumed the 
form of a fixed tradition. TVho has not experienced in his 
ovra case that in long, monotonous periods of time, in which 
reminiscences float promiscuously and blur one another, the 
early beginnings, the days of freshness and self-adjustment, 
usually preserve themselves clear in the memory ? 

We cannot read the beginning of the narrative referred to 
without calling to mind the story in our gospels. There Jesus, 
before He begins openly to teach, spends forty days fasting iu 
the wilderness, “^^and was tempted of Satan j and He was with 

* “Mohavagga," i, 1-24 (pp. 1-44 of niy Edition). 
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the wild Ipeasts; and tlio angels ministered unto Hirn/*^ So 
Buddha also^ before ho sets out to propagate his doctrine, 
remains four times seven days* fasting in the neighbourhood 
of the tree of knowledge^ enjoying the happiness of deliver¬ 
ance.^^ The idea which underlies this is readily understood: 
after a severe struggle the victory has been won : it is natural 
that the victor, before he betakes himself to new conflicts, 
should pause to enjoy what he had won, that the delivered, 
before he preaches deliverance to others, should himself taste 
its happiness. 

Buddha spends the first seven days, wrapt in meditation, 
under the sacred tree itself. During the night following the 
seventh day, he causes his mind to pass througl*. the 
concatenation of causes and effects, from which the pain of 
existence arises: From ignorance come conformations ;t 
from conformations comes consciousness —and so on through 

* The oldest form of the tradition in the » Maliavagga.” Later narratives 
give seven times seven days. The oldest tradition specifically states that 
Buddha at the end of the seventh day went from the tree of knowledge 
to the fig-tree Aiapala ('‘tree of the goat-herds'').; the later narrative 
here inserts three periods of seven days. The po-tristic commentator 
Buddhagoshais naturally anxious to explain away the difference between 
the two narratives. “ It is as when one says; after he has eaten, he lays 
^ himself down to rest. Thereby it is not implied that he lies down without 
first washing his hands, rinsing out his mouth, having gone to his couch, 
having indulged in any conversation whatever—but it is only meant to 
convey: after dinner-time he lies down, he does not omit to lie down. 
So hero also it is not meant: after he had risen from this meditation he 
immediately went forward, but it merely moans: after he had risen, he 
went forward later on, ho did not omit to go forward. But what did the 
Exalted One do immediately before he went forw'ard ? He tarried other 
three times seven days in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge/^ 
and so on. 

t We shall have to return later on to these propositions, in the review of 
ihc Buddhist doctrine. 
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^ long series of interyoning links^ until; from desire comes 
olinging (to existouce); from clinging (to existence) comes 
being: from being comes birth: from birth come old age and 
deathj pain and mourning; suffering; sorrow, and despair/^ 
But if the first cause be removed, on which this chain of effects 
hangs, ignorance becomes extinct, and everything which arises 
from it collapses, and all suffering is overcome. ^‘^Eoaliziiig this 
the Exalted One at that time spoke these words;— 

‘ When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

Then must every doubt give way, 

When the origin of ail becoming is revealed to him.’ 

Three times, in the three watches of the night, ho caused 
his mind to pass through all this series of causes and effects; 
at last he spoko thus :—- 

‘ When the conditions (of exigtenee) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

He casts to earth the tempter’s hosts, 

Like the sun, which sheds its light through space.’ 

Then Buddha rose, when the seven days had passed, from 
the meditation in which he had been absorbed, left tlio spot 
umder the tree of knowledge, and went to the fig-tree Ajapfila 
.{tree of the goat-herds)/^ 

Another and probably later cast of this tradition here inserts 
account of a temptation : just as on Jesus also Satan made 
an attack, when He spent those forty days in the wilderness, 
trying, before He should enter on His career, to make Him 
unfaithful to His calling as the Saviour.* 

^ It seems scarcely necessary to observe that in both cases the same 
obvious motives have given rise to the corresponding narratives; the 
notion of an influence exerted by Buddhist tradition on Christian cannot 

8 * 
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It would be going too far if we were to suppose that there 
is preserved to us in the Buddhist tradition the memory of 
single and specific visions of good and evil spirits^ with which 
Buddha professed to have had intercourse : but it is beyond 
doubt that he himself and his disciples shared the beliefs of all 
the Indian world in such appearances, and that they were 
convinced,that they had seen the like. 

Mfira, the tempter, knows that fear or lust can have no 
further influence over Buddha : he had vanquished all earthly 
thoughts and emotions under the-tree of knowledge. To undo 
this victory is impossible, hut there is one thing still left 
which the tempter may effect: he may induce Buddha to turn 
liis back at this stage on earthly life and to enter into Nirvilna. 
Then he alone would be delivered from Mdra’s power: he 
would not have proclaimed the doctrine of deliverance to 
men. 

Then came —thus Buddha afterwards relates the history 
of this temptation to his disciple Ananda—Mara, the wicked 
one, unto me. Coming up to me, he placed himself at my side : 
standing at my side, Ananda, Mara, the wicked one, spake 
unto me, saying: Enter now into Nirvfina, Exalted One, 
enter Niiwl^na, Perfect One: now is the time of Nlrvfma arrived 
for the Exalted One/ As he thus spake, I replied, Ananda, 
to M4ra, the wicked one, saying: "I shajl not enter Nirvfma, 
thou wicked one, until I shall have gained monks as my 
disciples, who aro wise and instructed, intelligent hearers of 
the word, acquainted with the doctrine, exports in the Doctrine 
and tho second Doctrine, versed in the ordinances, walking in 
the Law, to propagate, teach, promulgate, explain, formulate, 

be entertained. The Buddhist history of the temptation is to be found 
in the ** Mahaparinibb^na Sutta/' p. 30, seq., and is inserted in the context 
of tho whole continuous narrative in the ‘‘Lalita Vistara,” p. 489. 
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iiualyzo, what they have heard from their master^ to annihilate 
and exterminatoi(!f.by their knowledge any heresy which arises^ 
and preach the doctrine with wonder-working. I shall not enter 
Nirvana, thou wicked one, until I shall have gained nans as 
my disciples, who are both wise and instructed (and here, 
after the fashion of the Buddhist ecclesiastical style, what has 
been said of monks follows about nuns, lay brothers, and 
lay sisters). I shall not enter Nirvana, thou wicked one, 
until the life of holiness which I point out, has been successful, 
grown in favour, and extended among all mankind, and is in 
vogue and thoroughly made known to all men.’ 

, We return to the older version of the narrative.* 

Buddha still tarries thrice seven days in various places in 
the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge ‘^enjoying tho 
happiness of deliverance.” A sort of overture is here played 
to the great drama of which ho is to be tho hero: significant 
typical occurrences foreshadow the future. The meeting with a 

Brahman of haughty air,” causes us to think of a struggle 
with and conquest of Brahmanism. We hear nothing of the 
taunt with which that Brahman may have accosted Buddha: it 

* In addition to the external ground of the history of this temptation, 
being wanting in tho Mahavagga/' there is still another deeper con- 
•sideration which determines nj,e to believe that it Vfas excluded from the 
older traditions. VVe shall afterwards come to the history of Buddha^s 
internahstruggle whether lie should preach his doctrine and not rather 
enjoy the acquired deliverance himself alone: .Brahma’s appearance 
solved the doubt. This bistoury conveys no otlier thought but the same 
which underlies the narrative of Mara: Buddhas struggle with the 
possibility of permitting the sacred knowledge which he had won, to 
benefit himself only and not humanity at large. Had he repelled Mara’s 
tempting aiiggestion to do this, by saying that tho time to enter Nirvana 
would not come until he had gained disciples, male and female, and 
preached his doctrine to all the world, there would have been no opening 
left for the whole'account of the dialogue with Brahma. 
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IS only reported that he puts this question to him : wherein^ 
O Gotamaj consists the nature of the Brahmai5;, and what are 
the qualities which mate a man a Brahman Buddha had,, 
thinking of himself, spoken in that speech under the tree of 
knowledge of the Brahman, to whose ardent mind the pro¬ 
cession of destiny reveals itself : a Brahman now disputes wdth 
liim, the heir of worldly rank, the right to claim the title of 
a Brahman. Buddha tells him: ho is a true Brahman who has 
put away all evil from himself, who knows nothing of contempt, 
nothing of impurity, a conqueror of self. 

Human attacks have no power against Buddha: hut the- 
raging of the elements is also unahle to disturb the abiding 
peaceful repose which is his. Storms arise; for seven 
continuous days rain falls in torrents; cold, tempest, and 
darkness surround him. Mucalinda, the serpent-king*, comes 
from his hidden realm, enfolds Buddha^s body in a sevenfold 
' covering with his serpent coils, and protects him from the 
storm. ^^And after seven days, when the serpent-king, 
Mucalinda, saw that the sky had become clear and cloudless, 
he loosed his coils from the body of the Exalted, concealed 
his serpent form, assumed the guise of a young man, and 
stepped before the Exalted One, worshipping him with folded 
‘ hands. Seeing this, the Exalted One at this time spoke these 
words : 

‘ Happy the solitude of the peaceful, who knows and beholds truth ; 
Happy is he who stands firmly iininoved, who holds himself in check at 
all times. 

Happy he whose every sorrow, -whose every wish is at an end. 

The conquest of the stubbornness of the ego-ity is truly the supreme 
happiness.’ ’’ 

A genuine Buddhist picture: the deliverer of the world, 
who, amid the raging of tempests, wrapped in a seven-fold 
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casing by a serpent^s body, enjoys the happiness of solitary 
repose. 


Here follows the first meeting with men who honour him 
as Buddha. Two merchants come passing that way on a 
journey; a deity, who had been in earthly life related to 
the merchants, announces to them the nearness of Buddlia^ 
and prompts them to feed Buddha. The deities^ who rule 
over the four quarters of the earthy present to him a bowl 
—for the perfect Buddhas accept no food except in a bowl—• 
and he.partakes of what the merchants give him, the first 
nourishment which he takes after long fasting. 

But the merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, when they saw 

that the Exalted One, when his repast was over, had washed 

his bowl and his hands, bowed their heads to the feet of the-, 

Exalted One, and spake to the Exalted One, saying : ' we who 

are here, 0 sire, take refuge in the Exalted One and in his 

\ 

Doctrine: may the Exalted One accept us as his adherents* 
from this day forward throughout our life, we who have taken 
our refuge in him/ Tliese were the first persons in the w^orkl 
who made their profession of the faith with the two words — 
namely, the faith in the Buddha and his Doctrine, for as yet, 
the third member of the Buddhist triad, the Order, had not 
come into existence. 

In this overture to the history of Buddha^s labours we miss 
one element: a typical adumbration of the most prominent 
task of his life, the preaching of the doctrine of deliverance, 
and of the coming out of persons from among all classes to 
follow him in mendicant attire, Thoso two merchants take 
refuge in Buddha and the Doctrine, and nevertheless the 
Doctrine has not yet been preached to them. The nan^ative 

* That is as lay-followers, not aa monks. 
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wHcli now follows lias to do witli tho motive, in whicli all 
this seeming inconsistency finds its explanation. It is one 
thing to have realized for one^s self the truth of deliverance, 
and another to proclaim it to the world. Buddha has 
accomplished the first: the resolution to do the second is 
not yet firmly fixed within him: apprehensions and doubt 
remain to be overcome before he adopts this resolve.* 

I shall here let the textf speak for itself. 

^^Into the mind of the Exalted One, while he tarried, 
retired in solitude, came this thought: ^ I have penetrated 
this deep truth, which is difficult to perceive, and diJBGicult 
to understand, peace-giving, sublime, which transcends all 
thought, deeply-significant, which only the wise can grasp. 
Man moves in an earthly sphere, in an earthly sphere he has 
his place and finds his enjoyment. For man, who moves in an 
earthly sphere, and has liis place and finds his enjoyment in an 
earthly sphere, it will be very difficult to grasp this matter, 
the law of causality, the chain of causes and effects: and this 
also will be very difficult for him to grasp, the extinction of 
all conformations, tho withdrawal from ail that is earthly, the 
extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, the end, the 
Niryflna, Should I now preach the Doctrine and mankind not 
understand me, it would bring me nothing bnt fatigue, it 
would cause me nothing but trouble! ^ And there passed 
unceasingly through the mind of tho Exalted One, this voice, 
which no one had ever before heard. 

* In tho language of Buddhist dogmatic, a Paccekabuddha (a Buddha 
for himself only) is not a Sammasamhuddha (universal Buddha and 
a teacher of the world). For Buddha’s appearance as a Saromdsambuddha 
a special deliberation was necessary, which the legend gives in the 
narrative now following. 

t ** Mahavagga/' i, 5, 2, scq. 
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‘ Wliy reveal to the vrorld what I have won by a severe etrngglc P 


The truth remains hidden from him whom desire and hate absorb. 


It is difficult, mysterious, deep, hidden from the coarse mind; 

He cannot apprehend it, whose mind earthly vocations surround with 


night/ 


"Wlien the Exalted One thought thus, his heart was 


inclined to ahido in quietude and not to proclaim the Doctrine. 


Then Brahma Sahampati* with his thought perceived the 
thought of the Holy One and said thus to himself: ^ Truly 
the world is lost, truly the world is undone, if the heart of the 
Perfect One, the holy, highest Buddha, be bent on abiding in 
quietude and not preaching the Doctrine.^ 

Then Brahma Sahampati left the heaven of Brahma as 
quickly as a strong man stretches out his bent arm or bonds 
his outstretched arm, and he appeared before the Exalted One. 
Then Brahma Sahampati made bare one of his shoulders from 
under his robe,t bowed bis right knee to the earth, raised his 
folded hands to the Exalted One, and spake to tlio Exalted 
Ono thus : ^ May it please, 0 sire, the Exalted One, to preach 
the Doctrine, may it p)lcase the Perfect One to preach the 
Doctrine. There are beings, who are pure from the dust of 
the earthly, but if they hear not the preaching of the Doctrine, 
they are lost: they will bo believers of the Doctrine.^ Thus 
spake Brahma Sahampati; when he had spoken thus, he went 
on to say:— 


" In the land of Magadha there arose before 
A doctrine of impure beings, sinful men. 


* Sahampati is with the Buddhists the standing surname of the 
Supreme Brahma (cf. antea, p. 60 ); the word is not to be explained with 
certainty. 

t A mark ofrfespect. 
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Open tliou, O Wise One, tlie door of eternity, 

Let be hoard what then, O Sinless One, hast discc 
Who stands above high on the mountain’s rocky j 
His eye looks afar over all people. 

So mount thou also, O Wise One, up where on hi 
Far over the land stand out the battlements of tn 
And look down. Painless One, on mankind. 

The suffering (creatures), whom birth and old ago torture,. 

Kise, rise, thou valiant hero, rich in victories, 

Go through the world, sinless preacher of the path, 

Paise thy voice, O sire ; many shall understand thy word.’ ” 

(Buddha sets tho solicitation of Brahma against the doubts 
and apprehensions^ which made the preaching of the truth 
appear to him to be a fruitless undertaking. Brahma repeats^ 
his request three times : at last Buddha grants it:) j 

As on a lotus stalk some water-roses, bine lotus flowers,, 
white lotus flowers, generated in the water, growing up in tho 
water, rise not out of the water, but bloom in tho deep—Mother 
>vater roses, blue lotus flowers, white lotus flowers, generated 
in the water, growing up in the water, rise up to the surface of 
the water—and other water roses, blue lotus flowers, white 
lotus flowers, generated in the water, growing up in the water, 
rise up out of the water and the water damps not their 
blossoms: so likewise, when the Exalted One sniTeyed the 
universe with the glance of a Buddha, he saw beings whose 
souls were pure, and whoso souls were not pure, from the 
dust of the earthly, with sharp facidties and with dull faculties, 
with noble natures and with ^ignoble natures, good hearers 
and wicked hearers, many who lived in fear of the world 
to come and of sin. "When he saw this, he spake to Brahma 
Saliampati these words :— 

* Let opened be to all the door of eternity; 

He who hath ears, let him hoar the word and believe* 
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I thouglit of affliction* for myself, tlierefore have I, O fflrahma, 
JSTot yet proclaimed the nohle word to the world. 

Then Brahma Sahampati perceived : The Exalted One has 
answered my prayer. Ho will preach the Doctrine. Then ho 
howed before the Exalted One, walked round him respectfully 
and vanished.''^ 

Thus has the legend conducted its hero to victory over the' 
very last obstacle which stood between him and his calling 
as a deliverer, to victory over all doubt and dismay: the 
resolution to proclaim to the world the knowledge, in which he 
had himself found peace, now stands unshaken. 


The Sermon at Benaees. 


Who should be the first to hear the new gospel ? Legend 
makes Buddha think first of all of the two teachers, to whose 
guidance he had first confided himself as a disciple. If he 
were to preach his doctrine to them, they would understand 
him. A deity brings him the intelligence that they are both 
dead. Perhaps they were really so ; in any case the meaning 
of this touch in the legend is clear. No one could have a 
higher claim than those two to be the first hearers of the 
gospel. It would have been ingratitude if Buddha had not 
made them before all others participators of his self-acquired 
treasure. But no one knew any thing of his having done bo' : 
and others were known to be or said to be the first converts.. 
These two were therefore represented as being no longer alive 
when Buddha began to preach his doctrine. 


♦ Fruitless toil, if the doctrine found no hearers. 





Oould t'hoBO^ "wlio had onco been. Buddha’s teachers^ not turn 
to him as his first disciples, yet the quondam partners of his 
quest and struggle, those five ascetics, could, who had long 
vied with him in penances, and had forsaken him when they 
saw that he gave up the pursuit of salvation by self-mortifica¬ 
tion'(mde antea, p. 107), They are stayi.iig at Benares, and . 
our narrative represents Buddha as now wandering thither. 
It is quite possible that tradition hero rests on old and 
trustworthy memories.* Benares has at all times been 

* It is a natural supposition that Buddha directed his first ministra¬ 
tion to his quondam associates and admirers, in whom he could hope 
mos t surely to fi nd willing hearers. Criticism has no means of determining 
absolutely, whether we are here to find in the internal probabilities o( 
the case, a mark of genuineness, or of fiction. But, in my opinion, ,it is 
a 2 >riori probable that the recollection of where and to whom Buddha's 
first discourse, or at any rate his first successful discourse, was delivered, 
had not been lost. That some preceding unsuccessful attempts on Buddha's 
part to gain adherents, have been passed over in silence by tradition, is 
quite i>os8ible ; but Mons. L. Peer’s attempts (“ Etudes Eoucldhiques,” 
i, p. 1-37) to point out traces of such events in the tradition, seem 
to me unsuccessful; the nature of tlxeso traditions does not admit of 
calculating from Buddha’s proceedings any such pragmatic consecutive 
order of things, as this scholar has sought to make cut therefrom, not 
without some violence towards the tradition in many places. If we 
follow the victorious march of Buddha, as we find it described in the 

Mahavagga," i, 1-24, on the map, there is not much to be said against the 
itinerarium; this to-ond-fro movement is quite in accordance with the 
customs of these pious wanderers. When wo ca.]i to mind the sharply 
defined analogy, which the imagination of the Buddhists traces between the 
victorious career of their master and the victorious progress of a world- 
subduing king, wo can scarcely avoid opining that the former, if pure 
invention had here had full swing, would have been constructed 
according to the standing gcograjjhical scheme of the latter {vide “ .Lalita 
Vistara,’^ p. 10, seq.). The direct contradiction in which the narrative 
•of the ** Mahavagga ” finds itself to this scheme, demonstrates essentially 
that it contains authentic matter. 





regarded by tbo Buddhists as the town in which the gospel 
of deliverance was first heard and believed. 


We reserve for a later passage the attempt to give a 
comiected description of the manner in which Buddha preached 
his doctrine^ what chords ho was wont to strike in his hearers. 
In this place we merely give the old narrative. It shows us its 
hero now, at the beginning of his career, already wholly the 
same as it makes him appear to he throughout his long life. 
The monks, to whom we owe these notices, could not depict 
internal becoming, nor could they invent internal becoming, 
for they did not know what internal becoming is j and, even 
had they known it, how could they admit internal becoming in 
the case of the Pei'fect One, who had discovered for himself 
the path from the world of sorrowful becoming into the world 
of happy being ? 

The history of the first discourse of Buddha afc Benares runs, 
in the solemn circumstantial narrative style which is peculiar 
to the sacred writings of the Buddhists, thus : * 

^^And the Exalted One, wandering from place to place, 
came to Benares, to the deer-park Isipatana, where the five 
ascetics dwelt. Then the five ascetics saw the Exalted One 
approaching from a distance; when they saw him, they said 
to one another: ^Friends, yonder comes the ascetic Gotama, 
who lives in self-indulgence, who has given up his quest, and 
returned to self-indulgence. Wo shall show him no respect, 
not rise up before him, not take his alms-bowl and his cloak 
from liim: but we shall give him a seat, and he can sit down, 
if he likes 

But the nearer and nearer the Exalted One came to the 
five ascetics, the less could the five ascetics abide by their 


* “ Mahavagga/' i, 6-10, seq. 
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resolution: they went up to the Exalted One: one took from 
the Exalted One his alms-howl and cloak: another brought him 
•a seat, a third gave him water to wash his feet and a footstool. 
The Exalted One sat down on the seat which was set for him : 
when he had sat down, the Exalted One washed his feet. 

‘‘Now they addressed the E-xalted One by his name and 
called him ‘Friend.’ When they addressed him thus, the 
Exalted One said to the five ascetics: ‘Ye monks, address 
not the Perfect One* by his name and call him not “ Friend.” 
The Perfect One, 0 monks, is the holy, supreme Buddha. 
Open ye your ears, O monks j the deliverance from death is 
■found: I teach you, I preach the Law. If ye walk according 
to my teaching, ye shall be partakers in a short time of that 
for which noble youths leave their homes and go into home¬ 
lessness, the highest end of religious effort: ye shall even in 
this present life apprehend the truth itself and see face to 
face.’ 

“ When he spake thus, the five ascetics said to the Exalted 
One; ‘ If thou hast not been able, friend G-otama, by that 
icourse, by those mortifications of tho body, to attain super¬ 
human perfection, the full supremacy of the knowledge and 
•contemplation of sacred things, how wilt thou now, when 
• thou livest in self-indulgence, when thou hast given up thy 
effort, and returned to self-indulgence, attain superhuman 
perfection, the full supremacy of the knowledge and con¬ 
templation of sacred things ?’ 

“ When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the five 
ascetics; ‘0 monks, the Perfect One liveth not in self- 


* The word, which we translate “ tho Perfect One ” (Tathagata) is 
that which, most probably, Buddha was wont to use, when he was 
;Spealciug of himself. 
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[ulgence: lie has nOT; given np his effort and reivarned to 
«elf“mdulgoiic 0 . The Perfect One, 0 monks, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye monks; the 
deliveranco from death is found : I teach you, I preach the 
Law. If ye walk according to my teaching, ye shall be 
partakers in a short time of that for which noble youths 
leave their homes and go into homelessness, the highest end 
of religious effort: ye shall even in the present life apprehend 
the truth itself and see face to face/ ” 

(They repeat the same dialogue a second and a third 
time.) 

^^When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the five 
ascetics: ^Tell me, ye monks, have I ever before addressed 
you in these terms 

^ Sire, thou has not/ 

" ' The Perfect One, 0 monks, is the holy, highest Buddha. 
Open ye your ears, ye monks, the deliverance from death is 
found,’ etc. 

“ Then the five ascetics hearkened once more to the Exalted 
One. They opened their ears and directed their thoughts to 
knowledge. • 

Then the Exalted. One spake to the five ascetics, saying : 
‘ There are two extremes, 0 monks, from which he who leads 
a religions life must abstain. What are those two extremes ? 
'One is a life of pleasure, devoted to desire and. enjoyment: 
ithat is base, ignoble, unspiritual, unworthy, unreal. The 
■other is a life of mortification : it is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. 
'The Perfect One, O monks, is removed from both these 
.extremes and has discovered the way which lies between 
.them, the middle way which enlightens the eyes, enlightens 
.the mind, which leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, 
to Nirvana. And what, 0 monks, is this middle way, which 
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ttG Perfect One has discovered, which enlightens the eye and 
• enlightens the spirit, which leads to rest, to knowledge, to 
enlightenment, to Nirvana ? It is, this sacred, eight-fold path, 
as it is called: Eight Faith, Eight Eesolve, Eight Speech, 
Eight Action, Eight Living, Eight Effort, Eight Thought, 
Eight Self-concentration. This, O monks, is the middle way, 
which the Perfect One has discovered, which enlightens the 
eye and enlightens the spirit, which leads to rest, to know¬ 
ledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana. 

' This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of suffering; Birth 
is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffering, death 
is suffering, to he united with the unloved is suffering, to be 
separated from the loved is suffering, not to obtain what one 
desires is suffering, in short the five-fold clinging (to, the 
earthly*) is suffering. 

“ ‘ This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of suffering: 
it is the thirst (for being), which leads from birth to birth, 
together with lust and desire, which finds gi'atification here 
and there: the thirst for pleasures, the thirst for being, the 
thirst for power. 

“ ‘ This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction of 
suffering; the extinction of this thirst by complete annihilation 
' of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating oneself from it, 
erivins* it no room. 

“■ ‘ This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the path which leads 
to the extinction of suffering: it is this sacred, eight-fold path, 
to vnt: Eight Faith, Eight Eesolve, Right Speech, Eight 
Action, Right Living, Right Effort, Eight Thought, Right 
Self-concentration. 

Til© clingiug to tlio five elftTiiciits, of wliicli nifl-ii s body-ciiin-spirit 
state of being consists: corporeal form, sensations, perceptions, con¬ 
formations (or aspirations), and consciousness. 
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This is the sacred truth of suffering; thus my eye, O 
monks, was opened to these conceptions, which no one had 
comprehended before, and my judgment, cognition, intuition, 
and.vision were opened. It is necessary to understand 
this sacred truth of suffering.”—'‘I have comprehended this 
sacred truth of suffering.” Thus, 0 monks, my eye was opened to 
these conceptions, which no one had comprehended before, and 
™y judgment, cognition, intuition, and vision were opened.’ ” 

(Then follow similar passages regarding tho other three 
truths.) 

And as long, O monks, as I did not possess in perfect 
clearness this triple, twelve-part,* trustworthy knowledge and ' 

understanding of these four sacred truths, so long, 0 monk.s, ! 

I knew that I had not yet attained the supreme Buddhahood i 

in this world, and tho worlds of gods, of Milra and of Brahma, j 

among all beings, ascetics and Brahmans, gods and men. | 

But since, O monks, I have come to possess in perfect clearness | 

this triple, twelve-part, trustworthy knowledge and uuder- | 

standing of these four sacred truths, since then I know, f 

0 monks, that I have attained the supreme Buddhahood in this i 

world, and in the worlds of gqds, of Mfira and of Brahma; i 

among all beings, ascetics and Brahmans, gods and men. And I 

I have seen and know this : the deliverance of my soul is ^ 

. .secured : this is my last birth : henceforth there is for mo no i 

new birth.’ i 

“Tiius spake the Exalted One: the five ascetics joyfully ; 

received the words of the Exalted One.” 

This is the sermon at Bonares, which tradition gives as tho 

* Of each of the four truths Buddha possesses a tri-partito knowledge, 

«.y. of the first: “ this is the sacred truth of suffering j ” “ one must 
understand this gacred tmth of suffering;’’ “I have understood this 
sacred trutli of suffering.” 
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opening of the ministry of Buddha^ by which he^ as his- 
disciple>s expressed themselyos, ^^has set in motion the wheel 
of the law/^ One may entertain. whateyer opinion he pleases 
regarding the historical truth with which this sermon is 
reported—I am inclined^ for my part, to entertain no very high 
opinion of it—but even the more freely concocted one may 
take this discourse to be, only the more highly must he rate its 
fundamental importance, for ho is so much the more certain 
here to find, if not the words actually spoken on the occasion 
of a definite occurrence, at any rate the ideas which the ancient 
Church regarded, and certainly not improperly regarded, as 
the real lever in the preaching of their master* Clearly and 
sharply defined are the leading thoughts, which stand in the 
middle of the contracted solemn thought-world, in which the 
Buddhist Church lived; in the centre of all one solo idea, the 
idea of deliverance. Of deliverance, of that from which we are 
to be delivered, of the way in which we shall be delivered, of 
this and of nothing else does this sermon of Buddha^s, and, we 
may add, do the sermons of Buddha as a rule, treat. God and 
the. universe trouble not the Buddhist: he knows only one 
question: how shall I in this Tjorld of suffering be delivered 
from suffering? We shall have to return to the answer which 
the sermon at Benares gives to this question* 

When Buddha finishes his discourse, there rises from earth 
through all the worlds of gods the cry, that at Benares the- 
Holy One has set in motion the wheel of the law. The five 
ascetics, headed by Kondaima, who has hence obtained the 
name of Kondanna, the Knovver, beg Buddha to initiate them 
as students of his doctrine, and he does so in these words: 

Come near, O monks ; well preached is the doctrine ; walk in 
pui-ity to make an end of all suffering.^^ Thus is founded the 
Chixrcli of Buddha^s followers; the five are its first, as yet 



its only, members. A fresh discourse of Buddha's, on the 
instability and impermanence of everything earthly, causes the 
souls of' the five disciples to obtain the condition of sinless 
purity. At this time," thus ends this narrative, ” there were 
six holy persons in the world "—Buddha himself and these five 
disciples. 


Ftother Ookversions. 

The number of believers soon inci-eases. The next convert 
is Yasa, a scion of a wealthy house at Benares: his parents 
and his wife likewise hear Buddha's discourses and become 
adherents of the faith as a lay-brother and lay-sister. Nume¬ 
rous friends of Yasa, youths of the most prominent houses in 
Benares and the country roundabout, adopt the monastic life. 
The company of the faithful soon reaches sixty members. 
Buddha sends them forth to preach the law throughout the 
country. In nothing did the secret of the great power of 
rapid increase, which existed in the young Church, so much 
lie as in its itinerancy: here anon, there anon, appearing, 
vanishing, simultaneously at a thousand places. dis¬ 

ciples," thus in our authorities run the words with which 
Buddha sends out his followers, '' I am loosed from all bands, 
divine and human. Ye also, 0 disciples, are loosed from all 
bands, divine and human. Go ye out, 0 disciples, and travel 
from place to place for the welfare of many people, for the 
joy of many people, in pity for the world, for the blessing, 
welfare, and joy of gods and men. Go not in twos to one 
place. Preach, O disciples, the law, the beginning of which is 
noble, the middle of which is noble, and the end of which is 
noble, in spirit and in letter; preach the whole and full, pnro- 
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path of holiness. There are beings^ who are pure from the 
dust of the earthly^ but if they hear not the gospel of the 
law, they perish: they shall understand tho law. But I, 
O disciples^ go to Uruvela^ to the village of the general, to 
preach the law.^^ 

At Uravel4 there reside Brahman hermits, a thousand in 
number, who keep alight the sacred fire of sacrifice according 
the rites of the Vedas, and perform their ablutions in the 
river Neranjarfi. Three brothers. Brahmans, of the Kassapa 
family, are tho leaders of these ascetics. Buddha comes to 
ono of them and overcomes with miraculous power the terrible 
serpent-king, who dwelt in Kassapa^s sacrificial chamber* 
Tho Brahmans wonder-struck persuade him to spend the 
winter with thorn. He stops there, dwelling in the forest near 
.Kassapa^s hermitage, in which he takes his food every day. 
Miracle after miracle convinces the Brahmans of his greatness : 
gods come to listen to his discourses ; they shine like flaming 
fire all night long. Kassapa, overcome with wonder, admits the 
.superhuman greatness of his guest, but he cannot bring himself 
to submit to him. Thus the Exalted One,^^ as our old 
narrative states in this connection, thought within himself : 
^tiiis simpleton will long continue thinking: ^^tho great 
Sumana is very powerful and mighty, but he is not holy as I 
So then, I shall work on this hermit^s lieaifi.^ There¬ 
fore the Exalted One spake to the hermit Kassnpa of Uruvelfi: 
^ Thou art not holy, Kassapa, nor hast thou found the path of 
holiness : and thou kuowest nothing of the way by which thou 
canst be holy and mayest reach the path of holiness.-' Then 
the hermit Kassapa, of TJruvel^l, bowed his head to the feet of 
tho Exalted One, and said to tho Exalted One : ^ Grant me, O 
sire, to receive the degrees of initiation, the lower and the 
higher.' " 
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All iifivratives of conversions in the Buddhist scriptures 
resemble this narrative more or less. Whero any attempt at 
individuality is made^ it turns out clumsy and poor. That 
earnest, deep feeling, and the impulse of strong emotion was 
not denied to these ihinds, is amply proved by the poetry of 
the Buddhists. But describe they could not, and what they 
were least capable of understanding was individual life. 

Kassapa^s two brothers and all the bauds of hermits round 
them turn to Buddha and adopt monastic garb. Thus the 
number of believers is at one stroke raised .to a thousand. 

They now wander from TJruvehl to Efijagaha, the near-lying 
capital of the Magadha kingdom. The halting-place is in a 
bambu-thicket outside the town. The young king Bimbis^ra 
hears of Btiddha^s arrival, and goes out with a vast following* 
of citizens and Brahmans to make the acquaintance of the 
teacher who had acquired sudden fame. When the people saw 
Buddha and Kassapa together, doubts arose as to which of the 
two is master and which is the disciplo. Kassapa rises from 
his seat, bows his head to Buddha^s feet and says: Sire, my 
master is the Exalted One: I am his pupil. Sire, my master is 
the Exalted One: I am his pupil/^ Buddha preaches before 
the king and his retinao: Bimbisfxra, with a great number of 
his people, declares himself a lay convert of Buddha^s Church. 
Thenceforth throughout his long life he became one of the 
truest friends and patrons of Buddha and his doctrine. 

Tradition informs us that , on that occasion at Eiljagaha 

^’‘'The text says that “twelve myriads of Brahmans and citizens of 
Mugadha” surrounded the king. These extravagantly high figures 
diller hir too widely from the statements regarding the number of 
disciples accompanying Buddha (a few hundreds, at most thousands), for 
ns to be in a position to draw conclusions from them with any certainty 
whatever as to the excessive character of the latter, in themselves very 
credible, numbers. 
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Buddha also gained as disciples those two men^ S&riputta and 
Moggallana, who came later on to be honoured as the first in 
rank after their master in the circles of the Church. These 
two young men, bound to each other by close ties of friend¬ 
ship, sons of a Brahman family, were at that time residing at 
E4jagaha as pupils of Sanjaya, one of the itinerant medicants 
and teachers so numerous in that age. In their common 
pursuit of spiritual possessions, they had, as is related, given 
each other this promise, that he who would first obtain the 
deliverance from death, should tell the other. One day 
Sliriputta saw one of Budclha^s disciples, Assaji, walking the 
streets of R.4jagaha to collect alms, peaceful and dignified, with 
downcast look. ^^When he saw him,^^ our narrative* here 
informs ns, he thought: ‘ truly this is one of those monks who 
are already sanctified in this world, or have attained the path 
of purity. I shall go up to this monk and I shall ask’ him t 
^‘Friend, in whose name hast thou renounced the world? and 
who is thy master ? and whose doctrine dost thon recognize ^ 
J3ut then Silriputta, the mendicant, reflected: ^ Now is not the 
time to ask this monk. He is going from house to house and 
is collecting alms. I shall approach this monk, as one 
approaches a person from whom he desires something.^ But 
wlien the venerable Assaji had collected alms at^ Biijagaha, he 
took the coutributions he had received and turned back. 
Thereupon the mendicant, Sfiriputta, approached the venerable 
Assaji: arrived near him, he saluted the venerable Assaji. 
After he had exchanged words of friendly salutation with him. 

The passage which I here translate is one of those which king 
Asoka, in the Bairat inscription (circ. 260 n.c.), commanded the monks 
and nuns, the lay-hrotlicrs and lay-sisters, intently to hear and learn. 
The text is there described as “ the question of Upatissa,” but Upatissa 
is a name of Sariputta. 
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he placed himself near him. Standing near him, the mendi¬ 
cant, Sariputta, addressed the venerable Assaji, saying • Thy 
visage, friend, is luminous, thy colour is pure and clear. In 
whose name, friend, hast thou renounced the world ? and who 
is thy master ? and whose doctrine, dost thou recognize ? It 
is the great Samana, my friend, the Sakya’s son, who comes 
from the Sakya’s house and has renounced the world. In his 
name, the Exalted One’s, I have renounced the world, and he, 
the Exalted One, is my master, and his law, the Exalted One’s, 
I recognize.’ ‘ And what, friend, does thy master say, and 
what does he teach ?’ ‘ Friend, I am but a novice; it is not 

long since I left the world; I have only recently conformed to 
this doctrine and this order. I cannot expound the doctrine 
to thee in its fulness, but I can tell thee its spirit briedy. 
Then the mendicant, Sariputta, said to the venerable Assaji: 
^ he it so, friend. Tell me little or much, but tell me its spirit. 
I have a longing to know the spirit only: what great care 
canst thou have for the letter ?’ Then the venerable Assaji 
addressed to the mendicant, Shriputta, this statement of tho 
doctrine: 

^Existences winch flow from a cause, their cause the Feifect 
One teaches, and how they end: this is the doctrine of the 
great Samana.’ ”* 

* This sentence has become in later ages tho briefly-expressed con¬ 
fession of faith of Buddhism; it is to be met inscribed on numerous 
monuments. Undoubtedly it refers to the doctrine of the concatenation 
■of causes and effects, on which doctrine tradition, as we have seen 
.{p. 114) represents Buddha’s thoughts as being fixed, when he sits under 
the sacred tree of the Bnddhahood. The painful destiny of tho world 
worhs itself out in the chain of operations, which flow from ignorance; 
the doctrine of Bnddba tells us what these existences are, dependent one 
on another, springing from ignorance, and how they come to an end, t.e., 
how the suflering of the world is removed. 
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-And when the mendicant Sflriputta heard, this statement of 
the doctrine, he obtained the clear, undimmed vision of the 
, truth, and he perceived; ‘'Whatever is subject to the law of 
beginning, all that is also subject to the law of decay,” (And 
he said to Assaji:) “ If the doctrine be nothing else but this, 
thou hast at any rate attained the condition in which there is 
no suffering. That which hath not been seen by many myriads 

bygone ages, bath in these days come near unto ns.” 

Sariputta now goes to his friend, MoggallAna. " Thy visage, 
friend,” says MoggalMna, “is luminous, thy colour is pure and 
dear. Hast thou found the deliverance from death ?” “Yes, 
fi-iend, Ihave found the deliverance from death!” And he 
tolls him of his meeting with Assaji, and on Moggallana also 
“ the clear, undimmed light of truth ” dawns. Sanjaya, their 
instructor, in vain begs them to remain with him. They go 
with great crowds of ascetics into the wood where Buddha is 
. resting: hut a hot stream of blood bursts from Sanjaya's 
mouth. Buddha sees the two coming : he announces to those 
around him that those are now approaching who should be the 
foremost and noblest among bis disciples. And the two of 
them receive the initiation from Buddha himself. 

“At this time,” continues om- narrative, “many distin¬ 
guished and noble youths of the Magadha territory joined 
themselves to Buddha, to lead a pure life. On this the 
populace became displeased, murmured, and were angry, 
saying; ‘The ascetic Gotama is come to bring childlessness: 
the ascetic Golama is come to bring widowhood: the ascetic 
Gotama is como to bring subversion of families. Already hath 
he turned the thousand hermits into his disciples, and he hath 
made the two hundred and fifty mendicant followers of Sanjaya 
Ins disciitles, and now these many distinguished and noble 
youths of the Magadha kingdom ai-e betaking themselves 
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to the ascetic Gotama to lead a religions life/ And whenevei' 
the people saw any of the disciples they taunted them with 
t hese words ; 

* The great monk came in Iiis trayels to the capital of Magadha, seated 
on a hilL 

He has converted all Sanjaya’s followers', whom wiU he draw after 
him to-day ? ’ 

‘'^The disciples then learned how the populace was displeased^ 
murmured^ and was angry : and the disciples told the Exalted 
One. ^ This excitement, 0 disciples,"^ said the Exalted One,. 
^ will not last long. Seven days will it last: after seven days- 
will it vanish. "But ye, my disciples, if they taunt you with 
the saying : 

' The great monk came in liis travels to the capital of Magadha, seated 
on a hill. 

He has converted all Sanjaya s followers, whom will he draw after 
him to-day ? ’ 

answer them with these words: 

‘ The heroes, the perfect ones, convert by their true discourse; 

Who will reproach the Enlightened One who converts by the power 
of truth ? ’ *’ ^ ' 

Have we really her© a pair of those rhymes before us, such 
as they were probably bandied at that time between the 
friends and foes of the young teacher among the gossiping 
populace of the streets of the capital ? 



CHAPTER IV. 


Budbha^s Wokk. 

With the history of the conTersion of those two most 
prominent of his disciples^ and the account of the soon-allayed 
^discontent of the people at Rajagaha^ the connected narrative 
of Buddha^s career breaks ofif^ again to unite but once more, 
where the memory had to be fastened on the last wanderings 
of the aged teacher, on his parting utterances and his death. 
For the long period which lies between that beginning and the 
end, a period, as we are told, of more than four decades, there 
is ill our tradition, at least in that which deserves this name, 
nothing in the way of a continuous description, but merely 
collections of countless real or feigned addresses, dialogues, 
and sayings of Buddha, to which is annexed a short note 
regarding the external circumstances of place and company, 
which led to these utterances. 

To outward view it is a uniform life which lies before us in 
this uni-coloured tradition, and that wherein alone the true 
history of this life lay, the inner current of being with its ebb 
and flow, its coming and its going, is hidden from us. When 
and how the picture of the world and life comes to assume in 
Buddha^s mind the form in which it presented itself to his 
followers, in what order above all his convictions regarding 




ihimself and Lis mission developed themselves within him, how 
far the prejudices of the Indian people and the criticism of the 
Indian schools eventually reacted on Buddha^s thought and 
inclination,—even to ask these questions nobody who looks to 
our authorities will he bold enough. Of this we shall never 
learn anything : we cannot. 

What we can do is, without attempting to draw any distinc¬ 
tion of early and later periods, merely to unite the different 
features which tradition places at our disposal, so as to form 

connected picture, a picture of Buddha'^s teaching and life, 
of his intercourse with high and low, of the circle of disciples 
gathered round him, and of the wider circles of partizans and 
^antagonists. 

Can we hope to attain historical truth in such a picture ? 

Yes and no. 

No: for this picture shows us only the type of ancient 
Buddhist life, but not the individual characteristics which 
belonged to Buddha and him only, as peculiarly his own, in 
the sense that wo have a picture of Socrates which truly 
resembles Socrates only and no one else, even no Socratic. 

Still this, which on the one hand indicates a want in our 
knowledge, gives us on the other hand, however, a ground for 
trusting it. 

India is altogether a land of types, not of individualities 
stamped with their own dies. Life begins and passes away 
tlicre, as the plant blooms and withers, subject to the dull 
rule of the laws of Nature; and the laws of Nature can 
produce nothing but typical forms. Only where the breath of 
freedom floats are those proud forces of manhood unfettered, 
which enable man to become, and dare to become, something 
individual, like himself alone. Thus on all pictures in the 
Indian epics, despite their splendid colouring, there lies that 
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strange torpor which makes men look like spectres^ to which 
the draught'of vivifying blood had been denied: and this 
effect is owing to tliis cause above all others^ that tho domain 
of this poetry does not extend to the point where the par¬ 
ticularly characteristic life of the individual begins. This 
range was closed to Indian poetry because the Indian peoples 
themselves were denied the power’ to developo iiidividualties. 
And in the same way in tho history of Indian thought^ there 
also tho power at work is not the individual mind^ but always 
merely tho great Indian folk-mind^ that which the Indians^ 
if questioned regarding the origin of their sacred writings^ 
denominate the sacred Vodic spirit. Through all there operates 
an unindividual universab and the individual bears only those 
marks with which the universal mind has endowed him. 

Are we not to believe that this same law has also governed 
the beginnings of Buddhist life ? The great disciples^ ;vvho 
clustered round the Master, Sfiriputta and MoggalMna, Upali, 
and Aiianda, completely resemhlo each other in tho old 
narratives, and their picture is nothing else but tho invariably 
uniform copy of Buddha himself, only on a reduced scale. The 
reality was hardly much otherwise: the individual was little 
more than a specimen, which the general spirit disclosed to 
yiow, and this general spirit again was, with roferenco to tho 
forms in which it outwardly displayed itself, scarcely intriiniiically 
different from the spirit of Buddha himself and the forms 
among which Buddha^s life wns passed. 

Furthermore, the period between Buddha and tho fixing 
of our traditions regarding him was in nothing so deficient 
as in minds capable of giving a new direction to the great 
movement, or of stamping it with tho impress of their own 
life: the ancient Buddhist Church had not a Paul, .But in 
this wo have a guarantee that this movement, as it is sketched 
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for us, is ill its essence tlie same as Baddha and Ms first 
disciples made it. True, Buddha may have had many a noble 
mark of intellect and of creative power, which the puny 
natures, by which his picture has been preserved to us, have 
reduced to their own lower level, but a form like his can 
'Certainly not be fimdamentally misconceived. 

' Thus, though only a few touches of the picture presented 
to us by tradition can be said to be absolutely reliable, in the 
sense of historically exact, still we shall have a right to look 
upon this picture itself in its entirety as reliable in a higher 
sense. 


Bdddha's Daily Life. 

From year to year the change from a period of wandering 
to a period of rest and retirement repeated itself for Buddha 
and his disciples. In the mouth of June when, after the dry 
vscorching heat of the Indian summer, clouds come up in 
towering masses, and the rolling thunders herald the approach 
of the railn-bearing monsoon, the Indian to-day, as in ages past, 
prepares himself and his house for the time during which 
all usual operations are interrupted by the rain: for whole 
weeks long in many places the pouring torrents confine the 
inhabitants to their huts, or at any rate to their villages, while 
communication with neighbours is cut off by rapid, swollen 
streams, and by inundations. The birds,^^ says ai} ancient 
Buddhist woi’k, build their nests on the tops of trees ! and 
there they nestle and hide dmung the damp season.And 
thus also it was in those days an established practice with the 
members of monastic orders, undoubtedly not first in Bllddha^s 
time, but since ever there was a system of religions itinerancy 
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in India^ to suspend itinerant operations during tlie three rainy 
months and to spend this time in quiet retirement in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages, where sure support was 
to bo found through the charity of believers. To this custom 
they adhered all the more strongly because they could not, 
during the rainy season, which, after the scorching heat of 
summer, calls everywhere into being an infinite variety of 
vegetable and animal life, travel about, without infringing 
at every step the commandment which forbids the destruction 
of even the lowest form of life. 

Buddha also every year for three months '^bept vassa 
(rainy reason),"’ surrounded by groups of his disciples, who 
flocked together to pass the rainy reason near their teacher.. 
Kings and wealthy men contended for the honour of enter¬ 
taining him and his disciples, who were with him, as guests 
during this season in the hospices and gardens which they 
had provided for the community. 

■ The rains being over, the itinerating began: Buddha went 
from town to town and village to village, always attended by a 
great concourse of disciples : the texts are wont to speak in 
one place of three hundred, and in another of five hundred, who 
followed their master.* In the main streets, through which 
the religious pilgi-ims like travelling merchants vised to pass, 
the believers who dwelt near had taken ample care to provide 
shelter, to which Buddha and his disciples might I'esorfc: or, 
where monks who professed the doctrine dwelt, there was sure 
to be found lodging for the night in their abodes, and even if 

* On the occasion of a prophecy of Buddha’s regarding Metteyya, the 
next Buddha, who will in the far future appear upon the earth, it is said: 

“ He will be the leader of a band of disciples, numbering hundreds of 
thousands, as I am novr the leader of hands of disciples, numbering 
hundreds.”— CaHavatUmUanta. 
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aer coyer was to be had, there was no want of mango or 
banyan trees, at the feet of which the band might halt for the 
night. 

The territoiy through which these wandering excursions 
generally extended was the circuit of the Eastern Laud/^ 
i.e,, chiefly the old kingdoms of Kasi-Kosala and Magadha,. 
with the neighbouring free states, the territories known to-day 
as Oudh and Bihar. Contrasted with this were the kingdoms 
of Western Hmdostan,^^ the ancient seat of Vedic culture- 
and of the exclusiye power of a Brahman order strongly 
opposed to the religious influences of the East, afiected, it is 
true, if tradition rightly inforia us, by the itinerant ministra¬ 
tions of Buddha, but still only seldom and superficially. The 
most important headquarters during these wanderings, at the 
same time the appi'oximately extreme points, to the north¬ 
west and south-east, of the area, in which Bnddha^s pilgrim-life 
was passed, are the capital cities of the kings of Kosala and 
and Magadha., Savatthi (now Sahet Mahet on the Eapti) and 
Eajagaha (now Eajgir, south of Bihar).* In the immediate 
neighbourhood of these towns the community possessed 
numerous pleasant gardens, in which structures of various 
kinds were erected for the requirements of the members* 
^^Not too far from, nor yet too near the town,^^ thus runs 
the standard description of such a park given in the sacred 
texts, ^Svell provided with entrances and exits, easily accessible 
to all people who inquire after it, with not too much of the 
bustle of life by day, quiet by night, far from commotion and 
the crowds of men, a place of retirement, a good spot'for 
solitary meditation/^ Such a garden was the Veluvana 
{^^Bambu-grove^^), once a pleasure ground of king Bimbisara 

* The distance between these two capitals is about the same as between 
I/ondon and Edinburgh. 
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and presented by bim to Buddha and the Church : another 
was the still more renowned Jetavana (at SS.vatthi)^ a gift 
made by Baddha^s most liberal admirer^ the great merchant 
Anfithapindika. Not alone the sacred texts, but equally also 
the monumental records, the reliefs of the great Stupa of 
Bharhut, recently explored, show how highly celebrated this 
gift of An^thapindika^s was from the earliest days in the 
Buddhist Church. It is narrated how Anfithapindika was 
in search of a spot which should be worthy to serve as a place 
of sojourn for Buddha and his disciples : the garden of the 
prince Jeta alone appeared to him to unite in itself all require 
ments, but the prince declined to sell it to him. After 
protracted negotiations Anftthapindika obtained the garden 
for as much gold as sufficed to cover the surface of the ground 
of the whole Jetavana. He gave it to Buddha, whose favourite 
place of sojourn it thenceforward was. Numberless passages 
of the sacrod texts, in which the subject-matter consists 
of addresses and sayings of Buddha, begin : At this time the 
holy Buddha was sojourning at Savatthi, in the Jetavana, the 
garden of Anfithapindilca/^ 

If it is possible to speak of a homo in the homeless, 
wandering life of Buddha and his disciples, places like the 
Veluvana and Jetavana may of all others be so called, near the 
great centres of Indian life and yet untouched by the turmoil 
of the capitals, once the quiet resting places of rulers and 
nobles, before the yellow-robed mendicants appeared on the 
scene, and ^Hhe Church in the four quarters, present and 
abscnt,^^ succeeded to the possession of the kingly inheritance. 
In these gardens were the residences of the brethren, houses, 
halls, cloisters, storerooms, surrounded by lotas-pools, fragrant 
mango trees, and slender fan-palms that lift their foliage high 
over all else, and by the deep green foliage of the Nyagrodha 
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tree, wliose roocB dropping from the am to earth becomo new 
afcems^ and with their cool shady arcades and leafy walks seem 
to invite to peaceful meditation,* 

These were the suiToundings in which Buddha passed a 
great pai't of his lifo^ probably the portions of it richest in 
effective work. Here masses of the population^ lay as well as 
monastic^ flocked together to see him and to hear him preach. 
TIitlier came pilgrim monks from far countries^ who have 
heard the fame of Buddha^s teaching and, when the rainy 
season is past, undertake a pilgrimage to see the master face 
to face. It is customary/^ runs an oft-recurring passage in 
oar texts, ^^for monks, when they have passed the rainy 
season, to sot out to see the Exalted One. It is the custom of 
the exalted Buddha to welcome monks who come from afar.^^ 

Is it well with you, monks ? Buddha is accustomed to ask 
the arrivals. ^^Are yon able to live? Have you passed the 
rains in peace and unity, and without discord, and have you 
experienced any want bf support ? 

We hear, for instance, of one of the faithful named Sona, 
in the land of Avanti (Malwa), far from the country in which 
Buddiia lived, whom the fame of the new doctrine had reached, 
and there arose in him the desire to be received among its 
professors. Three long years he had to wait until lie 
succeeded in bringing together in this distant land the ten 
monks, whose presence was indisponsable to conferring the 
orders on a new member. Once, when he was in solitude, 
there occurred to him the thought; I have, it is true, 

* The Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian (in the beginning of the fifth century 
Jitter Christ) writes regarding the Jotavana (according to EeaFs trans¬ 
lation, p. 75): “ The clear water of the tanks, the luxuriant groves, and 
numberless flowers of-variegated hues, combine to produce the picture of 
wliat is called the Yihara of Chi-du (Jeta).” 
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heard of the Exalted One, he is so and so, bat I have not seen 
him face to face. I will go to behold him, the exalted, holy, 
highest Buddha, if my teacher allows me to go/* And his 
teacher, to whom he expressed his wish, answered him: 

Good, Sona, good: go, Sona, to behold him, the exalted, 
holy, supreme Buddha. Thou shalt see him, Sona, the Exalted 
One, the bringer of joy, the dispenser of joy, whose organs of 
life are placid, whose spirit is at rest, the supreme self-subduer 
and peace-possessor, the hero who has conquered self and 
watches himself, who holds his desires in check/^ And Sona 
prepares for the journey to Savatthi, where Buddha is 
tarrying in the Jotavana, the garden of Anathapindika. 

Pilgrims of this class come together where Buddha is 
sojourning, and the meetings and greetings of the arriving 
groups with the clerical brothers who live on the spot, the 
interchange of news, the arrangement of lodging-places for 
the itinerant monks, then not unfrequently caused those 
noisy clamours so strange to western ears, which seem to be 
inseparable from such occasions in the East, and which are 
most earnestly deprecated more than once in the sacred texts. 

The fame of Buddha^s person also drew together from far 
and near crowds of such as stood without the narrower circles 
of the community. To the ascetic Gotama,^^ people remarked 
to one another, folks are coming, passing thiwgh kingdoms 
and countries, to converse with him.*^^ Often, when he 
happened to halt near the residences of potentates, kings, 
princes, and dignitaries, came on waggons or on elephants, 
to put questions to him or to hear his doctrine. Such a 
scene is desciibed to us in the opening of the Sutra on the 
fruit of asceticism/^ and reappears in pictorial representation 
among the reliefs at Bharhut. The Sutra relates how king 
Ajatasattu of Magadha in the Lotus-night,^^ that is in the 
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full moon of October^ the time when the lotus blooms^ is sitting 
in the open-air;, surrounded by his nobles on the flat roof of his 
palace. ^^Then/^ as it is recorded in that text^ the king of 
J\fagadha^ Aj^tasattU;, the son of the Videha princess, uttered 
this exclamation: ^ fair in sooth is this moonlight night, lovely 
in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is this moon¬ 
light night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this moonlight night, 
happy omens in sooth giveth this moonlight night. What 
Samana or what Brahman shall I go to hear, that my soul may 
be cheered when T hear him ? ^ One counsellor names this 
and another that teacher: but Jivaka, the king^s physician, 
sits on in silence. Then the king of Magadha, Ajatasattu, 
the son of Vedehi, spake to Jivaka Komarabhacca: ^Why 
art thou silent, friend Jivaka ?^ Sire, in my mango grove 
he resteth, the exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great 
band of disciples, with three hundred monks. Of him, the 
exalted Gotama, there spreadeth through the world lordly 
praise in these terms: He, the Exalted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
knowebh the universe, the highest, who tameth man hke an 
ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. Sire, 
go to hear him, the Exalted One: perchance, if thou hearest 
him, the Exalted One, thy soul, 0 sire, may be refreshed ^ — 
and the king orders elephants to he prepared for himself 
and the queens, and the royal procession moves with burning 
torches on that moonlight night through the gate of Eajagaba 
to Jivaka^s mango grove, where Buddha is said to have held 
with the king the famous discourse ^^On the fruits of 
asceticism,at the end of which the king joined the Church 
as a lay-member. 

The pictures, which the sacred texts give us of meetings and 
^scenes hke these, are very numerous : no doubt, the concourse 
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which moved round Buddha’s person is faithfully reflected in 
thejjs:. If Buddha comes to the free towns, we hear of his 
meetings with the noble families who exercise rule there: at 
l^iisinard the Mallas, the ruling family of that town, go out to 
meet him and issue an edict: “ whosoever goeth not to meet the 
Exalted One is liable to a penalty of five hundred pieces.” Erom 
tho gayest of the Indian free towns, the dissolute and wealthy 
Tes41i, the distinguished youths of the Licchavi house drive 
out to Buddha with their splendid teams, some in white 
garments with white trimmings, and others in yellow, black, or 
red. Buddha says to his disciples, when he sees the Incchavi 
youths coming in the distance: who ever, my disciples, among 
you hath not seen the divine host of the thirty-three gods, let 
him gaze on the host of tho Licchavis, let him behold the host 
of the Licchavis, let him view the host of the Licchavis.” And 
besides the noble youth of Vesali, there comes driving with 
not less pomp, to see Buddha, another celebrity of the town, 
the courtesan Ambapdli. She invites Buddha and his disciples 
to dine in her mango grove, and when they assemble there and 
dinner is over, she makes a gift of the grove to Buddha and 
the Church. 

; To complete the picture of the society which existed round 
Buddha, the class of dialecticians and theological disputants of 
all shades already flourishing imosperously in India at this 
period, must not be allowed to pass unnoticed: the distinguished 
Brahman, endowed by the king with the revenues of a 
village, who comes conducted by a great following, the young 
Brahmauical scholar, who is sent forth by his teacher, to brinc<- 
him tidings of the much-spoken-of Gotama, and who is eager 
to win his spurs in a logical dispute with the renowned 
adversary, countless sophistic hair-splitters, persons of religious 
as well as worldly standing, who have heard that the Samana 
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Ootaroa is staying in the neighbourhood^ and who, prepare to 
lay . traps for him with two-edged questions and. to ontangle 
him in contradiction, whatever bo the answer he may give. 

A freqiient end of these dialogues is of course that the 
vanquished opponents or the partisans of Buddha invite him 
nnd his disciples to dine on the following day: Sire, may 
it please the Exalted One and his disciples to dine with me 
to-raorrow.^^ And Buddha permits his consent to bo Inferred 
from his silence. On the following day about noon, when 
dinner is ready, the host sends word to Buddha : Sire, it is 
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time, the dinner is ready and Buddha takes his overcoat 
and alms-bowl . and goes with his disciples into the town or 
village to the residence of his host. After dinner at which 
well-to-do hosts offer, except meat dishes, the best which thf 3 
not-very-liTXiirjqus cooks of those days could provide, and at 
which the host himself and his family serve the guests, when 
the customary hand washing is over, the host takes his place 
with his family at Buddha^s side, and Buddha addresses to 
them a word of spiritual admonition and instruction. 

If the day be not filled by an invitation, Buddha, according 
to rnonastio usages, undertakes his circuit of the village or 
town in quest of alms. He, as well as his disciples, rises early, 
when the light of dawn appears in the sky, and spends the early 
moments in spiritual exercises or in converse with his disciples, 
and then lie^ proceeds with his corapanions towards the town. 
In the days when his reputation stood at its highest point, and 
his name was named throughout India among the foremost 
names, one might clay by day see that man before whom kings 
bowed themselves, walking about, alms-bowl in hand, through 
streets and alleys, from house to house, and without uttering 
any request, with downcast look, stand silently waiting until a 
morsel of food was thrown into his bowl. 
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Wlicn ho had reburned from his hegg'ing excursion and 
had eaten his repast, there followed, as the Indian climato- 
demanded, a time, if not of sleep, at any rate of peaceful 
retii'ement. Eesting in a quiet chamber, or better still in tho 
cool shades of dense foliage, he passed the sultry, close hours 
of the afternoon in solitary contemplation, until the eyening 
came on and drew him once more from holy silence to the 
bustling concourse of friend and foe. 

TBuddha^b Disciples. 

From the exterior aspect of that which we must be satisfied 
to accept as a picture of this life, our description now turns to- 
tho interior. We have yet to acquaint ourselves with the circle 
of those to whom Buddlia^s teaching was especially directed, 
the disciples who endeavoured by following him to find for their 
souls the path to rest. 

To all appearance this circle of disciples was oven in the- 
earliest days by no means a free society, bound together by 
merely internal cords, something like the band of Jesus^ 
disciples. We can scarcely doubt that it was from the 
beginning much more of a community of ascetics organized 
according to fixed rules, a formal monastic order with Buddha 
at its head. The forms and external technic of a religious life of 
this class had been already established in India long before the 
age of Buddha : a monastic order appeared then to the religious 
consciousness to be the reasonable, natural form, in which alono 
the life of those who are associated in a common struggle 
for release could find expression., As there was nothing in 
Buddha^s attitude generally which could be regarded by his 
contemporaries as unusual, he had not to introduce anything 
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innovatioB if he had undertaken to preach a way of salvation, 
which did not proceed on a basis of monastic observances. 

The standing formula with which Buddha is supposed to 
have received the first believers into this circle has been 
preserved to us : Come hither, 0 monk; well preached is the 
doctrine, walk in purity, to make an end of all suffering/^ 
We know not whether this tradition rests on any authentic 
memory, but the thought which here finds expression seems 
quite correct, that the circle of Buddha^s disciples was from 
the very beginning a monastic brotherhood, into which the 
postulant had to he admitted by an appointed step, with the 
utterance of a prescribed formula. 

The yellow garment of the monk and tonsure are the visible 
tokens of separation from the world and worldly life; the 
severance of the family bond, the renunciation of all property, 
rigorous chastity, are the self-evident obligations of the 
ascetics who adhere to the son of the Sakya house 
(Saman4 Sakyaputtiya), the oldest term with which the 
people designated the members of the young Church. 

We know not how far the forms of that corporate life, of 
which we shall give a fuller description later on, severally 
extend back to Buddha^s own time, of which we are novr 
speaking. It is possible, those half-monthly confessional 
gatherings, to which so great significance is attached in the 
simple cult of ancient Buddhism, may have been observed 
by Buddha himself wfith the disciples who were with him. 
The tone which prevailed in the assembly of the believers 
was calm, composed, one might say, ceremonious. Were we 
permitted to judge by the impression conveyed to us by the 
sacred writings, we might opine that the sense of tranquil good¬ 
ness and the quiet self-conscious joy, by which the associated 
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life of these .monks was pervaded, were not sufficient to 
compensate the lack of liveliness in expression and interchange 
of the experiences and emotions of each individual. Occasions 
of rapture were not unfrequent, and were desired as a high 
'Spiritual good: they consisted rather in quiet transport than 
in ecstatic excitement. Each aspired to them for himself 
alone; they knew nothing* of that popular enthusiasm which 
seizes on whole assemblies, where one carries the others away 
and common emotion excites Bimilar visions in the imagination 
of hundreds. To boast before the brothers of experiences of 
ecstasy was strictly forhidclon. 

The distinction of caste had no place in this band. Whoso¬ 
ever wdll be Bnddha^s disciple renounces his caste. In one of 
the speeches which the sacred writings put in Buddha^s mouth, 
it is said on this subject: As the great streams, 0 disciples, 
however many they be, the Gangd, YamunS., Aciravati, Sarabhu, 
Mahi, when they reach the great ocean, lose their old name 
and their old descent, and bear only one name, Hhe great 
ocean,^ so also, my disciples, these four castes, Nobles, 
Brahmans, Yai^ya and (Jiidra, when they, in aocordanco with 
the law and doctrine which the Perfect. One has preached, 
forsake their home and go into homelessness, lose their old 
name and old pateraity, and bear only the one designation, 
^Ascetics, who follow the son of the Sakya house.^ And in 
the discourse On the fniit of asceticism,in which Buddha 
answers king Ajatasattu^s question regarding the reward of 
him who leaves his home and devotes himself to the religious 
life, Buddha speaks of this matter: if a slave or servant of the 
king puts on the yellow garment, and lives as a monk without 
reproach in thought, word and deed, wouldest thou, thon/^ 
asks Buddha of the king, say; well, then, let this man still 
be my slave and servant, to stand in my presence, bow before 
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me, take upon himself to perform my behests^ live to minister 
to my enjoyments, speak deferentially, hang upon my word ? 
And the king answers, No, sire; I should bow before him, 
stand before him, invite him to sit down, give him what he 
needed in the way of clothing, food, shelter, and of medicine, 
when he is ill, and I should assure him of protection, watch 
and ward, as is becoming/^ • 

Thus the religious garb of Buddha^s disciples makes lords 
and commons, Brahmans and Q'fidras equal. The gospel of 
deliverance is not confined to the high-born alone, but is given 
to the w'elfare of many people, to the joy of many people, .to 
the blessing, welfare and joy of gods and men/^ 

W"e can quite understand how historical treatment in our 
times, which takes a delight in deepening its knowledge of 
refigious movements by bringing into prominence or dis¬ 
covering their social bearings, has attributed to Buddha the 
role of a social reformer, who is conceived to have broken the 
chains of caste and won for the poor and bumble their place in 
the spiritual kingdom which ho founded. But any one who 
•attempts to describe Buddha^s labours must, out of love for 
truth, resolutely combat the notion that the fame of such an 
-exploit, in whatever 'way he may depict it to himself, belongs 
to Buddha. If any one speaks of a democratic element in 
Buddhism, he must bear in mind that tho conception of any 
reformation of national life, every notion in any way based on 
the foundation of an ideal earthly kingdom, of a religious 
Utopia, was quite foreign to this fraternity. There was 
nothing resembling a social upheaval in India. Buddha^s 
spirit was a stranger to that enthusiasm, without which no 
one can pose as tho champion of the oppressed against the 
oppressor. Let the state and society remain w^hat they are; 
the religious man, who as a monk has. renounced the worHji 
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no part in its cares and occupations. Caste lias no yalue 
for him, for everything earthly has ceased to affect his interests, 
Dut it never occurs to him to exercise his influence for its 
abolition or for the mitigation of the severity of its rules for 
those who have lagged behind in worldly surroundings. 

While it is true that Buddhism does not reserve to Brahmans 
only the right of entry into a spiritual life, we must not fall 
into the error of supposing that Buddlia was the first to stand 
up for this cause and do battle for it. Before his time,, 
probably long before his time, there were religious orders,, 
which received members of all castes, both males and females.^ 
Side by side with the first exclusive religious order of ancient 
times, the Brahmans, there existed long ere this period, equal 
to the Brahmans in public estimation, the second religious 
order of the SamanH, i.e., ascetics, admission to whose ranks^ 
was open to every one who was resolved to renounce a w'orldly 
career, whether he was high born or low born. This fact is 
recognized in the Buddhist traditions as indisputable, as 
some thing of which there is no recollection that it had over 
been otherwise. There is no need of overrating the value of 
these traditions, to find in them a guarantee that Buddha did 
not deem it necessary to undertake a struggle against the 
leaders of society and thought in behalf of the spiritual rights 
of the poor and humble: and least of all is it possible that in 
such a struggle lay the essential character of liis life. 

This by no means ends all that might be said against the 
historically, untrue conception of Buddha as the victorious- 
champion of the lower classes against a haughty aristocracy 
of birth and brain. 

If one speaks of the equality of all within the pale of Buddha^s 
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confi‘aternity, it is not altogether superfluous to contrast the 
theory, which was prevalent on this subject among Buddhists,, 
with the actual facts. 

It is,the case, as we have seen, that the Buddhist theory 
acknowledged the equal right of all persons without distinction 
to be received into the order, and it could not but acknow¬ 
ledge it, or it would have given up the consequences of its own 
principles. And indeed it does not appear to have been likely 
to occur that postulants should be rejected contrary to the law, 
on the score of caste.* Nevertheless it seems as if the actual 
composition of the band, which surrounded Buddha^s person, 
and the composition of the early Church especially, wa>s by no 
means in due keeping with the theory of equality: if even 
Brahman exclusiveness was not maintained in its fall extent, 
still a marked leaning to aristocracy seems to have lingered, in 
ancient Buddhism as an inheritance from the past. The sacred 
writings, in what they openly record as well as in what they 
imply between the lines, give us sufficient means of drawing a 
conclusion as to these matters. In the first great address 
which tradition puts in Buddha^s mouth, the sermon at Benares,, 
there occurs an expression, which unwittingly characterizes, 
and withal criticizes, as briefly as it did sharply, the state of 
the early Church. Buddha speaks on that occasion of the 
highest consummation of religious aspirations, for the sake of 
which ^^tho sons of noble families (kulaputta) leave their 
homes and go into homelessness.'’^ The disciples wffio gathered 

* Otherwise we should expect to find in the Vinaya, the codex of 
ecclesiastical law,, in which the section treating of the reception into the 
order is especially detailed, distinct regulations directed against this 
abuse. The Vinaya shows clearly that necessity existed much more to 
prevent improper concessions of admission in the case of persons 
by whose entry into the order the rights of the Third might have been, 
infringed), than to guard against improper refusals, of admission. 
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round tlie teacher coming from the noble house of the Sakyas, 
the descendant of king Ikshvfiku, were themselves for the 
most part ^^soiis of noble families/^ If we review the ranks of 
personages, whom we are accustomed to meet in the texts, wo 
find it clearly indicated, that the real situation was by tlris 
phrase described conformably to fact; here are young Brah¬ 
mans like SS-riputta, Moggallana, Kaocana, nobles like Ananda, 
Eahula, Anurixddha, sons of the greatest merchants and highest 
municipal dignitaries, like Yasa, invariably men and youths of 
the most respectable classes of society, and. with an education 
in keeping with their social status.* Besides there were the 
numerous ascetics of other sects, converts to the faith of Buddha, 
who undoubtedly occupied, by birth and breeding, the same 
social position.'!* I am not aware of any instance in which a 

Among the disciples who surrounded Buddha, the barber IJpali iS 
picked out as being a man of low position. E'ot quite correctly : as 
barber of the Sakyas he was a courtier, and appears in the tradition as 
the personal friend of the Sahya youths. Vide Cullavagga,” vii, 1-4, 
nnd, as to the courtly standing of kings’ barbers, cf. Jataka,’* i, p. 342. 

f It may be observed in this connection that, according to Buddhist 
dogmatic, a Buddha can be born oul/as a Brahman or as a noble: in this 
we have it clearly indicated, that the distinctionvS of caste have by no 
means vanished or become worthless to the Buddhist consciousness. 
There is still much else which points in this direction with characteristic 
significance. In the narrative of a respected young Brahman who appears 
in the cloister-garden and asks after Buddha, it is recorded: “Thus the 
disciples communed among themselves, saying; this youth Ambattha ii 
respected and of high family, and he is the pupil of a respected Brahman, 
Pokkharasati. Truly not undesired by the Exalted One is such an 
interview with such noble youths’" (Ambutthasutta). And Buddha’s 
beloved disciple, Ananda, says to his master with reference to a man of 
the noble house of the Mallas, the rulers over EusiniliA: “ Sire, tliis 
Mafia lloja, is a respected, well-known person. The good will of such 
respected and well-known person towards this doctrine and ordinance 
is of the highest importance. So then, sire, may the Exalted One be 
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Candjlla—tlie Pariah of that age—is mentioned in the sacred 
writings as a member of the order. For the lower order of 
the people, for those born to toil in manual labour, hai’dened 
by the struggle for existence, the announcement of the con¬ 
nection of misei’y with all forms of existence r/as not made,^' '' 
nor was the dialectic of the law of the painful concatenation of 

pleased to bring it about that the Malla E,oja shall be won to this doc¬ 
trine and ordinance.” And Buddha willingly complies with this request 
of his disciple (** Mahfivagga,” vi, 36), If the texts permit any person at 
random, not sx^ecifiod by name, to come to Buddha and to be taught by 
him, they describe such a person as a rule as “ a certain Brahman ” 
(especially numerous instances occur in the “ Anguttara-Nikaya, Tika- 
KipfUaThe text of the Jainas also furnish similar cases. In the simile 
of the lotus flower, which is to be delirered from the miiy earth (in the 
S4trakridanga),the flower is not any man at large iu need of delirerance, 
but a king.” 

By this it is not meant to imply that people of humble origin ill no 
case appear in the old texts as members of the order. Interesting, but 
standing quite alone, is the narratire which is attributed to the Thera 
(Elder) Sunita in the collection of Sayings of the Elders ” (ThcragathA,) : 

** I have come of a humble family, I was poor and needy. The woi'k 
which I performed was lowly, sweeping the withered flowers (out of 
temples and palaces). I was despised' of men, looked down upon and 
lightly esteemed. With submissive mien I showed respect to many. 
Then I beheld the Buddha with his band of monks, as he passed; the 
great hero, into the most important town of Magadha. Then I cast 
aw'ay my burden and ran to bow myself in reverence before him. From 
pity for me he halted, that highest among men. Then I bowed myself 
at the Master'fi feet, stepped up to him and begged Jiim, the highest 
among all beings, to accept me as a monk. Then said unto mo the 
gracious Master, the compassionator of aU worlds; * Como hither, O 
monk;’ that was the initiation which I received.” (Sunita further 
relates how he withdrew to the forest, and there wrapt in contemxdation, 
longed for deliverance. The gods came to him and paid him reverence.) 

Then the Master saw me, how the host of the gods surrounded me. 
A smile broke over his features, and he spake these words : “ By holy 
zeal and chaste living, by restraint and self-repression, thereby a man 
becomes a Brahman : that is the highest Brahmanlrood.” 




causes and effects calculated to satisfy ^^the poor m spirit.^^ 

To the wise belongeth this law/^ it is said, not to the 
foolish/^ Very unlike the word of that Man, who suffered 
"kittle children to come unto him, for of such is the kingdom 
•of God/^ For children and those who are like children, the 
arms of Buddha are not opened. 

Of the several personages in the narrower circle of disciples 
we cannot expect to have a life-like individual portrait. Here, 
^as everywhere else in the literature of ancient India, wo always 
meet merely with types, not individualities. We have already 
touched on tliis peculiarity: each of the chief disciples re¬ 
sembles every other, so that oiio might be taken for the other, 
the same conglomerate of perfect purity, perfect internal peace, 
perfect devotion to Buddha. These are not real individuals 
but the incarnated es'prit de corps of the. pupils of Buddha. 

The names and the more important surroundings in the lift? 
of the individual disciples are undoubtedly authentic. Tradi¬ 
tion accords the foremost place among them to those two 
Brahmans, bound to each other from youth up in bonds of 
closest friendship, viz., SS-riputta and Moggallana, who meet 
us among the converts gained by Buddha in the outset of liis 
career (p. 134, seq.). Throughout his and their long life 
they follow^ed him faithfully, and they died within, a short 
interval of each other in extreme old age, not long before 
Buddha^s death. It is Sariputta whom Buddha is believed to 
have declared to be the most prominent among his followers : 
he is, it is said,* like the eldest son of a world-ruling monarch, 
who, following the king, helps him to put in motion the }vheel 
'Of sovereignty, which he sets rolling over the earth.f Nearest 

* Angiittara Nibiya, Pancaka-TTipata.’* 

t By this description of Sariputta as “ eldest son of the Church,” it 
not contemplated, however, that ho might be called to be Buddha's 



ihese two Brahmans, among those who stand closest to 
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Buddha, is his own cousin, Ananda, who, when still a youth, 
adopted the garb of a monk in company with a whole group of 
young nobles of Sakya family;* his brother Devadatta, whom 
we shall discover to be the apostate and traitor in the band, 
was likewise among these Sakyas. The care of Buddha’s person 
and the ordinary necessities of his daily life, were committed 
*0 Ananda’s hands ; often, when Buddha had left all the other 
■disciples behind, it is Ananda alone who accompanies him, 
and the narrative of Buddha’s last journeyings and of his fare¬ 
well address gives, as we shall see, to Ananda a role, which 
may well entitle him to be above all others known as tho 
disciple “ whom the Master loved.” Another member of this 
^select circle was Up^li, who had formerly served the noble 
Sakyas as a barber, and who entered Buddha’s order at the 
same time with his masters. He is frequently mentioned in 
tihe sacred writings as tho first propounder of the ecclesiastical 
law of the young Church; it is not improbable that he had a 
special share in the framing and the scholastic transmission of 
the old confessional liturgy, from which has sprung the whole 
ecclesiastical literature of Buddhism. Buddha’s own son, 
Kahula, whom he had begotten before leaving his father’s roof, 
also entered the order, and is not unfreqnently mentioned with 
the groat disciples already named; a prominent part, however, 
he does not seem to have played in this band. 

succesiior, the head of the Church after the Master’s death. The notion 
of any head of .the Church but Buddha himself is, as we shall see, foreign 
to Buddhism, independently of the fact that tradition could not have 
chosen a person more ill-adapted to give expression to this idea, than a 
disciple, who died before Buddha. 

* One of the few chronological statements contained in the sacred texts 
atates that this happened twenty-five years before Buddha’s death 
<(■' Theragatha,” M. gai of the Phayre MS.), 
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Tho Judas Iscariot among Buddlia^s disciples—except tiiat 
his macMnations were unsuccessful—is, as narrated, Buddha^s 
own cousin, Devadatta.* Stimulated by ambition he seoina to 
have aimed at stepping into the place of Buddha, who had 
already grown old, and at getting the management of the 
community into his own hands. When Buddha does not 
permit this, ho attempts, in conjunction with Aj{ltasattu, the son 
of king Bimbisara, who is aiming a,t his father’s throne, to put 
the Master out of the way. Their projects fail: miracles are 
related, by which the life of the Holy One is preserved : the 
defeated murderers are attacked by fear and trembling, when 
they come near Buddha; he speaks gently to them, and they 
are converted to tho faith; the piece of rock which is intended 
to crush Buddlia, is interrupted by two converging mountain 
peaks, so that it merely grazes Buddha’s foot: tho wild 
elephant, which is driven against Buddha in a narrow street, 
remains standing before him, paralyzed by the magic power of 
his friendly thought,” and then turns tamely back. At last 
Devadatta is said to have attempted to obtain the leadership of 
the Church in another way. He makes five prepositions, of 
which we possess an account seemingly quite above siispicion.f 
On a number of points which affect monastic life, on which 
Buddha allowed a certain amount of freedom of action at the 
discretion of the individual member, Devadatta attempted to* 
substitute a more rigorous ascfetic praxis for these liberal 

* The oldest form of the narratives regarding Devadatta is to be found 
in the seventh book of the “ Cnllavagga." 

t Cullavagga.’* It is possible, but naturally it cannot be demonstrated, 
that the history of these five propositions and the schism brought about 
by Devadatta are the only historical kernel of these narratives, and that 
the attempts at murder are an invention, which the orthodox Buddhist 
tried to tack on to the memory of tho hated heretic. 
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regulations ; for instance, lie insisted that a monk should have 
his camping-place all his life long in the jungle, while Buddha 
permitted him to live in the neighbourhood of towns and 
villages, and was himself accustomed to live there; a monk 
was, furthermore, to live only on the contributions which ho 
collected on his begging excursions, and was not to accept any 
invitations to dine with the pious laity; he was to dress 
himself only in clothes made up of gathered rags; and more 
•of the like. Whoever acted otherwise, would be punished 
, with expulsion from the community. Devadatta proposed 
these rules as the fundamental principles of a true and rigid 
spiritual life, in opposition to Buddha^s arrangements as a 
lax concession to human frailties, and ho tried to draw off 
to himself the monks around Buddha; if we may believe 
tradition, with, a transient success, which then turned into 
total discomfiture. Devadatta is said to have come to a 
deplorable end.* 

These are the most prominent figures in the band of Buddha^s 
•disciples; but disciples in deed and in truth those alone are 
w’ho give up all that is earthly to, as the formula puts it, 

walk in holiness, to put an end to all suffering: monks and 
nuns, with the Indian designations, ^^bhlkkhu^^ (beggar, m.) 
rand 'Mfiiikkhuni (beggar, /.). But, as in the history of Jesus, 
^Lazarus and Nicodemus, Mary and Martha, stand side by side 
with Peter and John, so Buddhism also, side by side with the 
male and female mendicants recognize male and female votaries 
(npAsaka, m,; upfisika,/.) of Buddha and his law, believers, 
who honour Buddha as the holy preacher of deliverance and hi.s 

* According to the later wide-spread version of the narrative, the 
jaws of hell opened and swallowed him alive; the narrative of the 

CuUavagga/' as a matter of course, represents him going to hell, but 
vsays nothing of this departure to hell in living form. 
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word as the word of truth, but who remain in their worldlj 
position, in wedlock, in the possession of their property, and 
make themselves useful to the Church, as far as they can, byt 
gifts and charities of every kind. Yet the monks alone, not; 
the lay-adherents, are exclusively members of the Church.* 

The formation of this wider circle of worldly believers-' 
has been regarded as an inconsistent relaxation of original 
buddhism, as a concession on the part of clear and rigorous 
thought to practicability and the weakness of human nature. 
It has also been supposed that in the oldest texts the distinc¬ 
tion to be found is only between professed believers, i.c., monks,, 
and non-believers, the laity, but not that of believing 
monks and believing laity. This is wholly erroneous. The 
oldest traditions which we possess speak of the laity, who 

* A close examination of the relations between the monks proper* and 
lay-associates must obviously be reserved for the sketch of “Church 
Life(part iii). It will suffice in this place to point out that the idea of 
lay-memhers (upasaka) in Buddhist Church-law cannot he taken in the 
same sense as a technical term as that of monks (bhikkhu) : in the latter 
idea there is involved a definite de jure relationship, in the former the 
relationship is rather de facto than inherently de jttre. Eor anyone 
to become a bhikkhu a special procedure is necessary on the part of the 
Church to complete the fact ; the case of a person who desires to bo- 
considered an upasaka expresses this, of course, and the texts have 
in this case also, as for everything that occurs with frequency, a 
definite formula (** I take, sire, my refuge with the Exalted One, and 
with the Doctrine, and with the Order of the disciples 5 may the 
Exalted One accept me as his votary [upasaka] from this day forward 
through my life, me who have talten refuge with him ”), but no special 
procedure follows, no ’recognition of the upksaka as such on the part 
of the Church. IHirthermoro there were no ties whicli prohibited the 
Buddhist upasaka from being at the same time the upasaka of another 
Church (cf. “Cuilav.,’’ v, 20, 3), so that it appears in every way 
impossible to identify the position of the upasaka with anything w’e 
understand to he among the components of a Church. 
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and tlie nature of the case compels us to attach credit to those 
traditions. There must in £act^‘since ever there were mendi¬ 
cant monks in India, have also been pious laymen, who gave 
something to these religious beggars, and there must also soon 
have grown up, whether with or without recognized forms and 
names, it is quite immaterial, a certain relationship between 
definite monks or monastic orders and a definite laity, who 
felt themselves bound to each other, the one class to receive 
.spiritual instruction, the other to obtain the little that they 
needed for their maintenance. And more than a connection 
of this class, the relation which, subsisted between Buddha^s 
order and the lay-believers has not been. 

Princes and nobles, Brahmans and merchants, we find 
among those who ^^took their refuge in Buddha, the Law, and 
the Order, i,e., who made their profession as lay-believers; 
the wealthy and the aristocrat, it seems, here also ‘exceeded 
the poor; to reach the humble and wretched, the sorrowing, 
"who endured yet another sorrow than the groat universal 
sorrow of inpermanence, was not the province of Buddhism. 

Prominent among the adherents stand the two royal 
friends of Buddha, BimbisS,ra, the ruler of Magadha, and 
Pasenadi, the ruler of Kosala, both approximately of tlio same 
go as Buddha, and throughout their hves true protectors of his 
Church. Then comes Jivaka, tho renowned physician-in- 
ordinary to Bimbisfira,* who was appointed by tho king to 
undertake medical attendance, not on him and his women only, 
i;-ut also on Buddha and Buddha^s order; next, the merchant 
Inathapindika, who had presented to the order the garden of 
-'etavana, Buddha^s favourite place of resort. In all important 

The story of Jivaka and the wonderful cures which he efFects is 
related in the Eighth Book of the Mahavagga.*’ 
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places whicii Biiddlia toucted in. tlie course of his wanderings, 
he found bands of such lay-believers, who w^ent out to meet 
him, arranged for assemblies, in which Buddha spoke, who 
gave him and his companions their meals, who placed their 
residences and gardens at their disposal, or made them o ver to 
the order as Church property. If he went wandering about 
with hundreds of his disciples, pious votaries were sure to 
dccompany him on his journey with carts and waggons, and 
they brought necessaries of life, salt, and oil with them, for 
each in his turn to prepare the wanderer a meal, and crowds of 
needy folk followed in their train to snatch the remains of 
these provisions. 


Women. 

Buddha and his disciples did not and could not fail to come 
into contact with women: every begging excursion,* every 
repast at the house of a lay-member, at which the female 
members of the household appeared with the master of the 
house and listened after the repast to spiritual instruction, 
necessarily involved such meetings. The seclusion of women 
from the outer world, which later custom has enjoined, was 
quite unheard of in ancient India; women took their share in 
the intellectual life of the people, and the most delicate and 
tonderest of the epic poems of the Indians show us how well 
they could understand and appreciate true womanhood. 

But was it possible for a mind like Buddha, who in the severe 
determination of renunciation had torn himself away from all 

* It was, as a rule, women who, in the houses of the laity, answered 
the monks who went on begging excursions, and handed them food into 
their bowls,— CMavagga^ viii, 5, 2. 





tliat is attractive and lovely in this worlds was ho given the 
faculty to understand and to value woman^s nature i* And were 
those ideals^ which evoked the exertions of Buddha a disciples^ 
calculated 'in their impersonal transcendentalism, to kindle 
and satisfy woinen^s hearts, to be even realized in their rigorous 
and stern consequences by womanly feeling ? 

TV^omon are to the Buddhist of all the snares which, the 
tempter has spread for men, the most dangerous } in women 
are embodied all the powers of infatuation, which bind the 
mind of the world. The ancient story books of the Buddhists 
are full of narratives and illustrations of the incorrigible 
artifice of women. Unfathomably deep, like a fishes course 
in the water,'' the moral of one such history runs, "'is the 
character of women, robbers with many artifices, with whom 
truth is hard to find, to whom a lie is like the truth and the 
truth like a lie."-—"Master," Buddha is asked by Ananda, 
*"how shall we behave before women ? "—"You shordd shun 
their gaze, Ananda."—" But if we do see them, master, what 
thou are we to do ? "—" Not speak to them, Aiiauda."—" But 
if we do speak to them, master, what then ? —• Thou }Ou 

must watch over yourselves, Ananda." 

We are told, and some trustworthy memory may possibly 
be at the bottom of this tradition, that for a long time only 
mou were permitted to be received into Buddha's order, and 
that it was only with gi'uve mivSgiving that Buddha yielded 
to the pressure of his foster-mother, Mahapajapati, to receive 
women also as his disciples,* "As in a field of rice, Ananda, 

* ** Cullavagga,” x, 1. Agreeably to this, nuns do not appear as disciples 
in the narratives of Buddha s first experiences as a teacher.—The con* 
fessiojAal formulary, “ PiUimokhha,” notably one of the oldest literary 
monuiUcnts of Buddhism, mentions the nuns at every step, and king 
Asoka also remembers them in the Edict of Bairat. 
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wliicli is in full vigour, the disease breaks out which is called 
mildew^,—then the vigour of that field of rice continues no 
longer,—so also, Ananda, if women be admitted in a doctrine 
and to an order to renounce the world and go into home¬ 
lessness, holy living does not last long.—If, Ananda, in the 
doctrine and the order, which the Perfect One has founded, 
it were not conceded to women to go out from their homes 
into homelessness, holy living would remain preserved, 
Ananda, for a long time; the pure doctrine would abide 
for a tbousand years. But now, Ananda, that, in the doctrine 
nnd order, which the Perfect One has founded, w'oinen 
renounce the world and go into homelessness, under these 
circumstances, Ananda, holy living will not be long preserved ; 
only five hundred years, Ananda, will the doctrine of the truth 
abide.^^ 

The narratives of the sacred writings, accordingly, unmis¬ 
takably keep the female disciples, who have donned the gai*b 
of nuns, at a certain distance from the master, both in spiritual 
offices and in daily life. Buddhism has not had a Mary of 
Bethany. Buddha announces the rules, which ho lays down 
for the order of nuns, to the monks and merely causes them 
to reach the nuns through them: and these regulations keep 
the nuns as regards the monks in perfectly submissive sub¬ 
jection : throughout they are treated merely as a tolerated, 
and reluctantly tolenlted, element in the Church. Isot one 
of the female disciples is near the master when he is dying, 
and it is made a matter of reproach to Ananda., that he has 
granted access to Buddha^s corpse to women, whose tears 
bedewed the corpse. 0 Kriton, let some one lead this woman 
home,^" says Socrates, when Xanthippe appears in his prison 
to take a last farewell of him. 

Thus, between the spirit, which animated Buddha and 
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disciples^ and that w.bic]i woman^s nttture is and 
gives and seeks, there was a fundamental diiSference, which 
could not be reconciled. But instead we find the women of 
India all the more zealously engaged as fellow-laboimers 
through charity,, assistance, and service, in those practical 
spheres wliich the young Church opened up for religious 
usefulness. The stiipendous munificence, which met the 
Buddhist order at every step, proceeded in groat measure, 
perhapsdn the greatest measure, from women. 

In the sacred texts the typo of a female votary of Buddha, 
as she ought to be, with her indefatigable zeal as a giver and 
as a helper, is the honourable matron VisSkh4. She is a rich 
citizen commoner at Savatthi, the chief town of Kosala, the 
mother of many blooming children, the grandmother of 
countless grandchildren. Every one invites Vis&kha to 
sacrificial ceremonies and banquets, and has the dishes 
offered to her first; a guest like her brings luck to the 
house. It is Visakh4, who is represented to have made 
the first liberal preparations on a large scale to provide for 
Buddha^s disciples who came to Savatthi, the chief necessaries 
of life. I here insert the narrative in point;* ifc gives at 
once an intelligible picture of what pdople in the young 
brotherhood thought as to giving and receiving and as 
which of the two is the more blessed: the only benefactor, 
who must bo thanked, is not he who gives anything to Buddha 
and his order, but Buddha who accepts the gift and thei’cby 
puts the giver in the position to practice the virtue of charity 
and to become partaker of that reward, which is promised to 
this virtue. 

Buddha is one day dining with his disciples at Visakh4\s. 


* “ Mahaya^'ga,” viil, 15. 


WOMEK. 

After dinner Visaklia approaches him and says: Eighk 
requests, sire, 1 make of the Exalted One^^—^‘'The Perfect,, 
Yisaklia, are too exalted to oe able to grant every wish/^— 
What is allowable, sire, and what is unblamable/^—Then 
speak, YkikU” 

I desire as long as I live, sire, to give the brotherhood' 
clothes for the rainy season, to give food to stranger monks^ 
who arrive here, to give food to monks who are passing- 
through, to give food to sick brethren, to give food to the 
attendants on the sick, to give medieine to the sick, to 
distribute a daily dole of cooked rice, to* give bathing dresses 
to the sisterhood of nuns/' 

What object hast thou in view, Tisakhd, that thou 
approachest the Perfect One with these eight wishes 

(Visfikhfx now explains her several wishes. So she says:) 

A monk, 0 sire, who comes from foreign parts, does notf 
know the streets and lanes and he goes about weary to collect 
alms. When he has partaken of the food which I shall provide 
for the monks who arrive, he may then, when he has inquired 
the ways and the streets, go out refreshed to eoilect alms* 
This end, 0 sire, I have in view : therefore I desire as long as 
I live to give food to monks when they arrive.—And again,, 
sire, a monk who is travelling through will, if he has to seek 
for food for himself, fall behind his caravan, or will arrive late- 
wdien he intends to rest, and he will walk on his journey 
wearily. If he has partaken of the food which I shall have 
provided for monks who are passing through, he will not fall 
behind his caravan, and he will ariive in proper time at the 
place where he intends to rest, and he will walk on his journey 
refreshed. This object I have in view, sire; therefore I desire,, 
as long as I live, to give food to the monks who are passing 
through.—It has happened, sire, that nuns w'ere bathing naked 
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together in the river Aciravati (Rapti) at the same bathing 
place with prostitutes. The prostitutes^ sire, mocked the 
mins, sa-ying; ^Most respected ones, what do you need o£ 
your holy life, as long as you are j^oung ? Is it not proper to 
gratify desire ? When you are old you may begin a holy life, 
so both will be yours, this life and that which is to come/’ 
When the nuns, sire, were thus mocked by the prostitutes,, 
they were put out of temper. Improper, sire, is nakedness lor- 
a woman, obscene and objectionable. This, sire, I consider 
therefore I desire, as long as I live, to provide bathing-dresses* 
for the sisterhood of nuns.^'^ 

And Buddha says : Good, Wsfikh& ! thou doest well, that 
iliou, seeking this reward, askest the Perfect One for these* 
eight wishes. I grant thee these eight wishes, Visakh^.^^ 

Then the Holy One praised Visilkha, the mother of Migara>, 
in these words: 

“ Who gives food and drink with generous readiness. 

The follower of the Holy One, rich in virtues, 

Who, without grudging, gives gifts for the reward of heaven, 

Who puts an end to pain, is ever intent on bringing joy, 

Obtains the reward of a heavenly life. 

8he walks the shining, commendable path, 

Free from pain, she joyfully reaps for a very long period 
The reward of good deeds in the happy realm of heaven above.*' 

Pictures like this of Visfi-kh^, benefactresses of the Church,, 
with their inexhaustible religious zeal, and their not les^s 
inexhaustible resources of money, are certainly, if any thing* 
ever was, drawn from the life of India in those days ; they 
cannot be left out of sight, if we desire to get an idea of the 
actors who made the oldest Buddhist community what it. 
was* 
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BUDI)HA.^S OpPOIs^ENTS. 

Now that we have made the acquaintance of disciples and 
friends^ our next inquiry is about the enemies and about the 
battles in which the new gospel had to prove its strength. If 
we might believe the Buddhist texts on this subject^ Buddha, 
career was nothing but one great uninterrupted victorious 
march. Wherever he comes, the masses, it is told us time 
nfter time, flock to him. The other teachers are deserted; 
they ai'o silent if ho raises his lion voice in the assemblies. 
Whoever hears his discourse, is converted. 

This picture certainly does not wholly correspond with the 
truth, and we can, on some points at least, learn the actual 
facts tolerably well. ' 

Above all it must be borne in mind that Buddha did not 
find himself like other reformers face to face with a great, 
united power, capable of resistance, and determined to resist, 
in which was embodied the old which he attacked and desired 
to- replace by the new. 

People are accustomed to speak of Buddhism as opposed to 
Brahmanism, somewhat in the way that it is allowable to speak 
of Lutlierarnsm as an opponent of the papacy. But if they 
moan, as they might he inclined from this parallel to do, to 
picture to themselves a kind of Brahmanical Church, which is 
assailed by Buddha, which opposed its resistance to its 
operations like the resistance of the party in possession to an 
upstart, they are mistaken. Buddha did not And himself in 
tho presence of a Brahmanical hierarchy, embracing the whole 
people, overshading the whole popular life. In the eastern 
^listricts religious movement, allowing itself free play, had 
ramified in many separate directions; sects upon sects exist 
side by side, at peace or at war as circumstances determined. 
The champions of the Yecla, of Brahmanism, are really not 
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more tlian one among many parties, and, indeed, to all appear^ 
fince, by no means an especially powerful one. They wanted 
altogether compact organization; least of all did they, at any 
rate in the territories in which Buddha^s work was prosecuted, 
represent a state-Church or had they power to enforce their 
commands by the assistance of worldly power. Their personal 
prestige was by no means undisputed there. From the great 
Brahman, who as an officer of high rank oppressed the people 
in the king^s name and then deceived the king in turn, down 
to the small clerics, who, if invited to dine, made themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous by their behaviour at table, their 
personal appearance and manner of life provoked criticism, and 
men did. not withhold that criticism. Long since a Samana 
{an ascetic) had come to be not a hair lighter in popular 
estimation than a Brahman. The Veda, the great patent of 
nobility of the Bxahman class could not possibly give them a 
claim to power and popularity, such even as that the Pharisees 
had in the Mosaic law. Who among the people cared for the 
Veda, for the abstruse theories of sacrifice, the language of 
which no one understood, or for the ancient hymns, the 
language of which was still less understood, the hymns to 
forgotten deities, the heirlooms of grammarians and antiquaries? 
The propitiatory sacrifice 'vnbh its plain external conception of 
guilt and purification, behind which the greedy exaction of 
a priestcraft lay concealed, must have kept alive in earnest 
and clear thinking natures, ill-will towards this priesthood. 

Thus Brahmanism was not to Buddha an enemy whose 
conquest ho would have been unable to effect. Ho may often 
have found tho local influence of respected Brahmans an 
obstacle in his path,* but against this a hundred other 

The insignificant part which the western portions of Hindostan (the 
countries of the Kuril- Pancala, and so forth) play in the narration of 
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Brahmans stood by him as his disciples or had declared for 
him as lay members.* Here no struggle on a large scale has- 
talcen place. The Brahmans had not the weapons of the world 
without at their disposal in such a warfare, and where tlio 
arbitrament was of intellectual weapons, they were sure to 
lose. 

Buddha discredited the sacrificial system; he censured with 
bitter irony the knowledge of Vedic scribes as sheer folly, if 
not as shameless swindle; Brahmanical pride of caste was not 
more gently handled. He who repeats the lays and sayings of 
the poetic sages of antiquity and then fancies himself a sage,, 
is like a plebeian or a slave, who should mount up to the place- 
from which a king has addressed his retinue, and speak the- 
same words and then fancy himself also a king.t The pupiJ 
believes what the teacher has believed, the teacher what he has 
received from the teachers before him. ^^Like a chain of 
blind men, I take it, is the discourse of the Brahmans : he who. 
is in front sees nothing, he who is in the middle sees nothing, 
he who is behind sees nothing, wdiat then ? Is not, if this bo 
so, the faith of the Brahmans vain J 

The classical expression of the views of the old Buddhist 

Buddha’s wanderings arises not only from their remoteness, but also in 
a not less degi’ees horn the more powerful position which the Brahmans 
occupied there, in the old home of the Vedic faith. W^henthelaw of 
xManu (9, 225} gives authority for expelling all heretical people from the 
state, there is in this a claim of Brahmanism which a code framed in the 
cast could scarcely have dared to advance. 

* It is worthy of observation that the usage of the Buddhist texts in no 
way connects with the word “ Brahman” the notion of an enemy to tho 
cause of Buddha, in the way that in the New Testament Pharisees and 
Scribes appear as the standing enemies of Jesus. 

f Sic Ambattasutta (Digha-Nikaya). 

J Cankisuttanta (Majjhiina N.). 
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Cliiircli, ancl^ we may say, of Buddha, regarding the value of 
Ihe Vedio sacrificial cult, is contained in a conversation of 
Buddha with a Brahman of position, who had asked Buddha 
about the essentials of a proper sacrifice.* 

Buddha then narrates the story of a powerful and successful 
king of bygone days, who, after splendid victories and the 
conquest of the whole earth, formed the resolution of making 
a great offering to the gods. Ho summoned his family priest 
and asked his instructions, as to how ho should set about his 
project. The priest admonishes him before offering a sacrifice, 
to establish first of all peace, prosperity, and security in his 
kingdom. Not until all injustices in the land are repaired, 
does ho proceed to sacrifice. And at his sacrifice no life of 
•sentient creature is taken; no cattle and sheep are killed; no 
trees are hewn down; no grass is cut. The servants of the 
king perform their work in connection with the sacrifice, not 
Hinder pressure and in teai’s, in fear of the overseer^s verge ; 
-each works willingly, as his own inclination prompts him. 
Libations of milk, oil, and honey are offered, and thus the 
king^s sacrifice is performed. But there is, Buddha goes on 
to say, yet another offering, easier to perform than that, and 
yet higher and more blessed : where men make giffcs to pious 
monks, where men build dw oiling-places for Buddha and his 
order. And there is yet a higher offering : where a man with 
helieving heart takes his refuge with Buddha, with the Doctrine, 
with the Order, when a man robs no being of its life, when a 
man puts far from him lying and deceib. And there is yet a 
higher offering : where a man separates as a monk from joy and 
sorrow and sinks himself in holy repose. But the highest 
offering, which a man can bring, and the highest blessing of 

* Kutadantasutta of the Bigha-Nikaya. 
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•wliich lio can "be made participator^ iS;, wlien lio obtains; 
deliTerance and gains this knowledge : I shall not again return 
to this world. This is the highest perfection of all offeriiig. 

Thus spoaks Buddha; the Brahman hears his discourse 
helievingly, and says : I take my refuge with Buddha, with 
the Doctrine and with the Order.^^ Ho had himself intended 
to perform a great sacrifice, and had hundreds of animals 
ready for it. I let them loose and set them free/^ he says, 
let them enjoy gi'een grass, let them drink cool water, lot 
the cool wind fan them.'’^ 

The expressions which we here find need no commentary to 
clearly elicit from them the attitude of the Buddhists towards 
the ancient cult. We do not hear how the Brahmans on their 
part fortified their position, what procedure they adopted 
against the new faith; but, if we possessed Brahmanical 
sketches of Buddha^s appearance, o\u* conviction w^ould 
hardly bo thereby destroyed, that from the very beginning 
the'intrinsic superiority as well as the external advantage in 
this struggle was on the side of Buddha^s disciples. 

Buddha found in the rival ascetic leaders and their monastic 
orders more subtle and dangei'oiis opponents than in the 
champions of the ancient faith. The spirit which animated 
many of these communities was allied to the spirit on which 
Buddha^s own work was based. If we read the sacred books 
of the Jainas, it seems as if we heard Buddhists speaking. 

Wo have no quite reliable opinion as to the terms upon 
which the monks of the rival communities mixed with each 
other. Openly expressed enmity appears to have not always 
prevailed; it was not unnsual for members to visit each other 
in their hermitages, to exchange civilities, to speak to each 
other coolly and temperately on dogmatic subjects. That 
there was notwithstanding an incessant play of intrigue in 
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progress will bo obviong; where the object in view was to 
depriye each other of the protection of influential personages 
no trouble was spared. King Asoka found occasion in his 
edicts to point out to the spiritual brotherhoods^ that he is 
only doing an injury to his own faith who thinks to set it in 
a clear light by abusing the adherents of another faith. But 
whether Buddha himself and the disciples immediately round 
him descended from the heights of holy meekness, on which 
the orthodox tradition enthrones them^ to this religious 
scramble, is a point on which we are forbidden to hazard 
a conjecture. 

What more than anything else distinguished Buddha from 
the most of his rivals was his dissentient attitude towards the 
self-mortifications, in which they saw the path to deliverance.* 
We saw bow, according to tradition, Buddha himself in the 
period of search through which he passed when a young man, 
had endured self-mortifications in their niost rigorous severity, 
and had found out their fruitlessness in his own case. What 
drives earthly thoughts out of the soul is not fasting and 
bodily agony, but self-culture, above all the struggle for 
knowledge, and for this struggle man derives the power only 
from an external life, which is far removed alike from luxury 
and from privation, and still more from self-infiicted pain. In 

* I take the following passages from one of the sacred texts of the 
hiiggantha- or Jaina-sect, founded by Buddha's contemporary JN'dta- 
putta: '‘By day motionless as a statue, the countenance turned to the 
sun, permitting himself to hum on a place exposed to the sun's rays, by 
night cowering, unclothed ... by this conspicuous, great, intense, 
prominent, precious, efficacious, rich, promising, noble, exalted, high, 
supreme, conspicuous, very potent exercise of penance he appeared very 
debilitated . . . with penance richly covered, hut impoverished in 
ilosh and blood like a fire covered over with heaps of ashes, shining 
brilliantly through penance, through radiance, in nobleness of the 
radiance of penance, there he stands." 
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tlie sermon at Bonaresj in wbioli tradition has undertaken to 
•draw up something like a programme of Buddha’s operations,* 
polemic directed against those errors of gloomy ascetics is not 
absent; the way which leads to deliverance keeps itself as far 
from all self-mortification as it steers clear on the other side of 
earthly pleasure; the one as well as the other is there termed 
unworthy and vain. The true spiritual life is once compared 
to a lute, the strings of which must not be too loose nor 
stretched too tensely, if it is to give a correct sound. The 
balance of the faculties; the internal harmony, is that which 
Buddha commands his followers to aim at securing. 

So far as moral living can maintain a healthy development 
on the ground and within the limits to which Indian monasti- 
cism is once for all by its nature confined, so far we must claim 
for Buddha’s work the merit of such inherent soundness. Ho 
has seen through the enveloping husks which conceal the 
kernel of the ethical more clearly than his contemporg,ries, 

' nnd has bequeathed to the community of his followers this 
knowledge of the subject, the clear rejection of everything 
which is foreign thereto. It may be chance that has given his 
doctrine the victory over the doctrines of his rival contem¬ 
poraries centuries after the deaths of all; but possibly the 
more the darkness which covers these centuries for us is 
' dissipated, this game of chance may the more resemble the 
•operation of a law of necessity. 


Buddha’s Method op Tbachino. 

■Our task is now to give some idea of tlie form of Buddha’s 
teaching;—we reserve the attempt to unfold its purport for 
the following Part. Buddha’s whole work was carried on by 

* See above p. 127. 
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oral comnninication. j written lie lias not. W^riting itself was 
in all probability not unknown in bis day, but certainly book- 
writing was unheard of. Brief written communications, brief 
written notifications, appear to have been common in India oven 
at that tirne : books were not written, but learned by rote and 
taught from memory. Those extensive treatises, such as were 
addressed by the apostles in the form of letters to the early 
Christian Chui’ches, and which cast so I'ioh a light on the 
history of those Churches and circles of thought, are wholly 
wanting in Buddhist literature. 

Buddha spoke, not Sanscrit, but, like every one around him,* 
the popular idiom of eastern Hindostan. We can by inscrip¬ 
tions and the analogies of a closely allied, probably South 
Indian popular dialect, the Pali, obtain an adequate picture of 
this dialect: a soft and agreeably-sounding language, which is 
distinguished from the Sanscrit by the same smoothing down 
of the conjoined consonants, the same tendency to vocalic 
terminations, which gives the Italian its character as opposed 
to the Latin language. People said muUe for mulctas {“ free 
vijju for vidyut (“the lightning as the Italian says fatti for 
facfA, ama for amat. The syntax was simple and not very well 
suited to express fine and sharp shades of dialectic. 

* The Brahmana also of this eastern land spoke undoubtedly in their 
daily intercourse the popular dialect; had the Sanscrit been hero, as wo 
find it later in the dramas, the language of the upper classes, some trace 
of this circumstance must have shown itself in the sacred Pali texts. 
But, as far as I know, there is no reference to he found in them (except, 
perhaps, at Cullavagga,** v, 33) to the Sanscrit, which to all appeai- 
ances was not, setting aside the Brahman schools, known in wider circles. 
And this is not at all difficult to account for, as the Sanscrit belongs 
originally to the western parts of Hindostan ; its universal employment 
as the language of the educated classes through aU India, it has, as also 
the inscriptions teach us, first acquired at a much later period. 

12 
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In tlie early Oliurcli^ moreoyer^ no special importance was 
attaclied to the dialect^ in which the doctrine of deliverance 
had been first preached. Bnddha^s words are confined to no 
language. I direct, 0 disciples/^ tradition* makes him say, 
that each individual learn the words of Buddha in his own 
tongue/^ 

Anyone who reads the lectures which the sacred texts put 
in Bnddha^s mouth, can scarcely refrain from asking whether 
the form, in which he himself taught his doctrine, can possibly 
have resembled these self-same panoramas of abstract and 
often abstruse structures with their endless repetitions piled 
high upon each other. Should we not like to see in the picture 
of those early times something else beside merely a living spirit 
operating with the fresh vigour of youth in the circle of master 
and pupils, and should we not for that reason be inclined to 
eliminate from this picture all that imparts to it an air of 
tension and fiction ? And at the same time is it natural, when 
we endeavour to obtain a representation of Baddha'^s teaching 
and preaching, for us to resort to another source beside 
the tradition of the Buddhist Church, tliat is, when thought, 
consciously or unconsciously, recurs to the teaching of Jesus ? 
Those homely sentences with their totally unstudied external 
setting and their deep internal wealth, soem to wear that very 
form, from which we may infer that it, or some similar form, 
may have accompanied the dissemination of the Buddhist 
doctrine, as long as the spirit of the early ages survived. 

Reflections such as these are not easy to repress, but 
historical treatment, before committing itself to them, will do 
well not to leave untested the ground and foundation on which 
they rest. 

It cannot bo forgotten that the fundamental differences of 
* “ Cullavagga/’ v, 33,1. 
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tlie thoughts and the dispositions with which the early 
Christian and early Buddhist communities dealt^ were such 
that these differences must also find expression in the method 
of religious instruction. 

Where the pure sentiment of the simple^ believing heart is 
supreme^ where there are children to whom, the Father in 
heaven has given His kingdom to possess^ there the brief and 
homely language, which comes from the depth of a pure heart, 
may touch the proper chords more effectually than the highly 
organized development of a system of ideas. But the mode of 
thinking of the world in which Buddha lived, moves in other 
paths: for it all weal and woe, depend on knowledge and 
ignorance; ignoi'ance is the ultimate root of all evil, and tho 
sole power, which can strike at the root of this evil, is 
knowledge. Deliverance is, therefore, above all, knowledge 
and the preaching of deliverance can be nothing less or more 
than tho exposition of this knowledge, which means the 
unfolding of a series of abstract notions and abstract 
propositions. 

* This mode of viewing things is not capable of a more significant and 
at the smne time naive expression than that which it has found in the 
narrative of the Singhalese Church records of the first conversation of 
Mahinda, the converter of Ceylon, with thb king Devanampiya Tissa 
(circ. 250 n.c.). The Thera (older) proceeds to a formal examination of 
the king in logic, “to find out: does the king possess a clear under¬ 
standing P “ There is a mango tree near. The Thera asks: “ What is 
this tree called, O great king?” “It is called mango, sire.” “Are 
there, O great king, beside this mango tree yet other mango trees or 
are there not?” “There are, sire, many other mango trees.” “Are 
there, O great king, beside tliis mango tree and those mango trees^ still 
other trees ? ” “ There are, sire ; but they are not mango trees.” “ Are 

there beside those other mango trees and non-mango trees yet another 
tree?” “Yes, sire, this mango tree here.” “Well done, great king, 
thou art clever.” The Thera proceeds to apply another test which tho 
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Ifj therefore, we do not wish, out of deference to a uniyersal 
feeling of pro-bability,* which has based its standard on a 
ground other than Indian, to destroy the singularity and 
continuity of Indian developments, we laus^ be on our guard 
against making a fanciful picture of Buddha, as if he were one 
of those aboriginal natures living only amid the concrete and 
tangible, to whom the spirit is everything, the letter nothing. 
His thought drew its nourishment from the long course of 
metaphysical speculation which preceded him ; ho shares the 
delight in the metaphysical which is inherent in the Indian 
blood, the taste for abstraction, classification, and construction, 
and viewing him from this aspect, we should compare him not 
so much to the founder of Christianity, as to its theological 
champions, something such as Origen was. Thus we cannot 
refuse credence to the tradition w^hich, in however many forms 
it makes Buddha speak, yet represents the particular weight 
of his teaching as lying in great lectures, beside which dialogue 
and parable, fable and sententious sayings, app>ear to be some¬ 
thing merely adventitious or marginal. 

The Vedic literature gives us a picture of the forensic style 
of dogmatic teaching and debate, which had established itself 
long before Buddha^s time in the Brahmanical schools and on 
the sacrificial ground. The word which is to convey holy 
things, needs a fitting garb: the setting of spiritual discourse 
bears a solemn, sacred character, the stateliness of which soon 
changes to ponderous gravity. The personal bearing of the 

king stands as successfully. “ Beside thy relatives and the non-relatives, 
is there any other man, O great king?” “Myself, sire.” “Well done, 
great king, a man is neither relative nor non-relative to himself.” “ There¬ 
upon the Elder said,” the narrative proceeds, “that the king is clever and 
that he will be able to understand the doctrine, and he propoiuided to him 
the parable of the elephant’s foot.”— BuddJuxglma, In the Yinaija Pitaka, 
vol. iii, p. 324. 





Speaker also is not a matter of indifference: a strict ceremonial 
regulates Lis appearance and liis movements. Thus men were 
wont to think in Brahman circles long before Buddha^s time, 
thus they were wont to think in the.Buddhist Church at the 
time iry whiph . our texts were compiled. Are we to suppose 
that Buddha and tlio circles around him, standing in the 
middle between this epoch and that, felt difierently from 
both ? However widely form, tone, and movement in the 
didactic lectures, which we find in the sacred texts, may differ 
from what appears to us the natural apd necessary manner 
of living, spoken language, anyone who knows how to apply 
different standards to things differing in their conditions, will 
find it not impossible to believe that the solemnly earnest style 
of address of Buddha was much more nearly allied to the type 
of the addresses preserved to us by tradition, than to that 
which our feeling of the natural and the probable might be 
tempted to substitute for it. 

The periods of tliese- addresses in their motionless and rigid 
uniformity, on which no lights and shadows fall, are an accurate 
picture of the world as it presented itself to the eye of that 
monastic fraternity, the grim world of origination and decease, 
which goes on like cloekvyork in an over uniform course, and 
behind which tests the still deep of the Nirv4mi. In the words 
of this ministry, there is heard no sound of working within, 
no voice of yeaxming, nothing which—passing frCm person to 
person with the power'which the utterance of a superior man 
possesses, and with all the redentlessness which is inseparable 
from that power—may fasten on the hearers. No impassioned 
entreating of men to come to the faith, no bitterness for the 
unbelieving who remains afar off. In these addresses, one 
word, one sentence, lies beside another in stony stillness, 
whether it expresses the most trivial thing or the most 
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■^'’^itfipbrtaut. As worlds of gods and worlds o^ men are, for the 
Buddhist consciousness,’ ruled by everlasting necessity, so 
also are tho worlds of ideas and of verities: for these, too, 
there is one, and only one, necessary form of knowledge 
and expression, and the thinker does not make this form but 
he adopts what is ready to hand—as Buddha speaks, so 
countless Bnddhas in countless ages of tho world have spoken 
and will speak. Therefore, everything which resembles a free 
or arbitrary dealing of the mind with the material, must be 
absent from the diction of this ministration of salvation; 
every idea, every thought, has the same right to be heard 
in full and uncurtailed at tho place which belongs to it, and 
thus those endless repetitions accumulate which Buddha’s 
disciples were never tired of listening to anew, and always 
honouring afresh as the necessary garb of holy thought, as 
something which should be so and.not otherwise. One might 
often fancy that at Buddha^s time the human mind had not 
yet discovered the magic word wliich joins together tho 
lengths of disconnected co-ordinates into one compact whole, 
the insignificant but powerful word ^^and.’^ Hear how one 
of the most renowned discourses expresses the thought tliat 
all man’s senses and the world, which they apprehend, are 
attacked and wasted by the sorrow-bringing powers of the 
earthly and the impermanent as by a flaming fire.* 

Then said the Exalted One to the disciples: ''Everything, 
0 disciples, is in flames. And what Eveiytliing, O disciples, 
is in flames ? The eye, 0 disciples, is in flames, the visilflo 
is in flames, the knowledge of tho visible is in flames, the 
contact with the visible is in flames, tho feeling which arises 
from contact with the visible, be it pleasure, be it pain, be 
it neither pleasure nor pain, this also is in flames. By what 
* “ Mahavagga,” i, 21, 
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fe is it kindled ? By tho fire of desire, by tlie fire of bate, 
by tbe fire of fascination, it is kindled; by birlli, old age, 
death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is kindled: 
thus I say. The ear is in flames, the audible is in flames, the 
knowledge of the audible' is in flames, the contact with the 
audible is in flames, the feeling which arises from contact 
with the audible, bo it pleasure, bo it pain, be it neither 
pleasure nor pain, this also is in flames. By what fii*e is 
it kindled? By the firo of desire, by the fire of hate, by 
the fire of fascination, it is kindled; by birth, old age, death, 
pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is kindled: thus 
I say. The sense of smell is in flames—and then follows for 
the third time the same series of propositions;—the tongue 
is in flames; the body is in flames; the mind is in flames;— 
each time the same detail follows unabridged.Then the 
address goes on:— 

Knowing this, 0 disciples, a wise, noble hearer of the 
word becomes wearied of the eye, he becomes wearied of 
the visible, he becomes wearied of the knowledge of the 
visible, he becomes weaiued of contact with the visible, ho 
becomes weaxned of the feeling which arises from contact 
with the visible,'be it pleasure, be it pain, be it neither 
pleasure nor pain. He becomes wearied of the ear,—and 
then follows one after the other the whole series of ideas 
as above/^ Ther address concludes :— 

While he becomes wearied theioof, he becomes free from 
desire; free from desire he becomes 'delivered; in the delivered 
arises the knowledge: I am delivered; re-birth is at an end, 
perfected is holiness, duty done; there is no more returning 
to this world; he knows this/^ 

The address on the flames of the conflagration of the senses 
purports to have been delivered by Buddha to the thousand 
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hermits of XJravel^^* when they had already confessed the 
faith and received initiation^ when in them, as the texts are 
wont to express it^ the pure and moteless eye of the truth 
was awakened: whatever is subject to the IrW of origination, 
every such thing is also subject to the law of decease.But if 
the object he to bring the doctrine of suffering and of deliver¬ 
ance near to a novice^ who is still far from the revelation of 
Buddha, the variations of the sacred writings assume a some¬ 
what different form. As a specimen of their type, place may 
here be given to tho narrative of the village-fathers of the 
eighty thousand villages of the Magadha kingdom, who were 
assembled roiuid the king of Magadha, and afc the end of their 
deliberations were sent by him to Baddha.f 

But when the king of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, had 
instructed the eighty thousand village elders in the laws, of 
the visible world, ho dismissed them and said: Friends, yo 
have now been instructed by me in the rules of tho visible 
umverse; go now and approach him, tho Exalted One; he, 
the Exalted One, will instruct yon in the things of the here¬ 
after/*^ Then the eighty thousand village ciders went to 
tho moinitaiii Grijjhakilta (vulture peak). At that time the 
veunerable Sfigata was on duty with the Exalted One. Tho 
eighty thousand village elders went on to whore the venerable 
Sagata "was; when they had come up to him, they said to 
the venerable Sagata: '‘‘Here come eighty thousand village 
elders, sire, to see the Exalted One. Come, sire, vouchsafe 
to us to see tho Exalted One.^^ Tarry hero a while, my 
friends, that T may announce you to the Exalted One/^ Then 
vanished the venerable Sagata from the steps (at the entrance 
to the monastery) in the presence of tho eighty thousand 
village elders, and before their eyes rose up in the presence of 
^ Vide autoa. p. 132. t Makavagga,” v, 1. 
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tlio Exalted One and spoke to the Exalfced One; The eighty 
thousand village elders are come hither^ sire^ to see the Exalted 
One. Sire, let the Exalted One be pleased to do what he now 
thinks right for the occasion.^^ Then place a seat for me, 
Sagata, in the shadow of the monastery.■’** Yes, sire,^^ replied 
the venerable Siigata to the Exalted One, took a stool, vanished 
before the face of tho Exalted One, came up again, before the 
face of th'e eighty thousand village elders and before their 
eyes on the steps, and prepared a seat in the shadow of the 
monastery. Then the Exalted One v/ent out of the monastery 
and took a seat on the stool which had been set for him in the 
shadow of the monastery. Then the eighty thousand village 
ciders approached to where the Exalted One was; when they 
had come up to him they bowed themselv^es before the Exalted 
One and sat clown near him. Tut the eighty thousand, village 
elders directed their thoughts to the venerable Shgata alone, 
• and therefore not to the Exalted One. Then tho Exalted One 
knew in his mind the thoughts of tho eighty thousand village 
elders, and said to the venerable Sagata: Come, Sagata, show 
yet greater marvels of superhuman ability/^ Yes, siro,^^ the 
venerable Sagata answered the Exalted One, rose up into tho 
air, and walked on high in the atmosphere, stood, descended, 
sat down, emitted smoke and flames, and vanished. When 
the venerablo Sagata had exhibited in various ways, on high 
in the atmosphere, such marvels of superhuman power, he 
bowed his head at the feet of the Exalted One, and said to the 
Exalted One : My master, sire, is tho Exalted One ; I am his 
disciple; my master, sire, is the Exalted One; I am his 
disciple/^ Thereupon thought the eighty thousand village 
elders: truly this is glorious, truly it is wondeiTul: if the 

disciple is so exceedingly mighty and exceedingly powerful, 
what will the Master be and they directed their thoughts to 
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the Exalted One alono and not to the venerablo Sagata. Then 
the Exalted One knew in his mind the thoughts of the eighty 
thousand village elders, and preached to them the word 
according to the law, as it is: the discourse on giving, the 
discourse on uprightness, the discourse on the heavens, the 
corruption, vanity, impurity of desires, the glory of being free 
from desire. When now the Exalted One perceived that their 
thoughts were prepared, susceptible, free from obstructions, 
elevated, and directed towai'ds him, ho preached to them what 
is pre-eminently the teaching of the Buddhas, suffering, the 
origin of suffering, the removal of suffering, the way to the 
removal of suffering. As a clean garment, from which all 
impurity is removed, wholly absorbs within itself the dye, so 
opened in these eighty thousand village elders, as they sat there, 
the pure moteless eye of the truth: whatever is Subject to the 
law of origination, all such is subject to the law of decease. 
And discerning the doctrine, having pierced through to the 
doctrine, knowing the doctrine, sinking themselves in the 
doctrine, overcomjng doubt, free from vacillation, having 
penetrated to knowledge, needing nothing else in their faith 
in the Master’s doctrine, they spoke to the Exalted One thus : 

Excellent, sire, excellent, sire; as a man, 0 sire, straightens 
that which is bowed down, or uncovers the hidden, or shows the 
way to one who has gone astray, or shows a light in the dark¬ 
ness, so that he who has eyes may be able to see the forms of 
things, even so has the Exalted One proclaimed the doctrine 
in manifold discourses. We, O sire, take onr refuge with the 
Exalted One, and with the Doctrine and with the Order 
of his disciples: may the Exalted One receive us as his lay 
disciples, for from this day henceforth we have taken our 
refuge with him as long as our life endures.’^ 

This narrative of the visit of the elders to Buddha may bo 
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taken as a typical one^ the features of which reappear in the 
sacred texts on all similar occasions» Buddha does not speak 
at starting of the things which constitute the scope and kernel 
of his teaching, but he begins by admonishing to the practice 
of virtues in worldly vocations, to generosity, to rectitude in 
every earthly occupation: he speaks of the heavens with their 
revrards which await him who has led a life of earnest purpose 
here below’. And as soon as ho knows that his hearers are 
fitted to receive something deeper, he proceeds to speak to 
them, of that which, as the texts say, ^^is pre-eminently the 
revelation of the Buddhas,the doctrines of suffex'ing and 
deliverance. These are always the same subjects of Buddha^s 
preaching, and we over and over again meet the same expres¬ 
sions of joy and gratitude on the part of the converted, then 
liiially the formula with which they take their refuge as lay 
brothers or lay sisters in the ancient trinity of the Buddhist 
Church, the Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order. Here and 
there there is inserted a story of some wonder which rises in 
no way above the level of quaint and tedious miracle. All 
these narratives are absolutely wanting in individuality; we 
seek in vain to gather something therefrom as to how Buddha 
penetrated and operated on the private, personal life of the- 
individual among his disciples. Whenever we open our 
gospels, we find portrayed the most delicate and deepest 
traces of the work of Jesus, which, providing, consoling, 
healing, and building up, passes from man to man; very 
different from the picture Avhich the Buddhist Church has 
preserved to us of its master^s work; the living human, the 
personal hides itself behind the system, the formula; no one 
to seek out and to console the suffering and the sorrowing; it 
is only the soitow of the whole universe of which wo again and 
again hear. 
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Here and there the outward garb of such narratives is 
somewhat altered; instead of a sermon we find a dialogue; 
Buddha questions or is questioned. In the task of producing* 
a life-like picture of such conversations as took place in 
Buddha'^s time^ or in their own circles^ the compilers of our 
sacred texts^ who had not maii}^ things to go upon^ but had 
nothing less than a dramatic vein, have certainly in their mode 
of treatment failed most signally. Those who converse with 
Buddha are good for nothing else but simply to say ^‘yes/^ 
and to be eventually converted, if they have not yet been 
converted.* But any one who does not suffer himself to. be 

^ An amusing illustration of the manner in which the sacred texts deal 
with tlio claims of character of the speakers and the other requirements 
of description by dramatic dialogue, is to be found in the Mscory of 
Buddha’s conversation with Anathapindika^s daughter-in-law (in the 
“ Anguttara-jNfikaya,” Sattakanipata). Buddha comes in his begging 
excursion to the house of his wealthiest and most liberal admirer, the great 
wholesale merchant An4thax)indika. He hears loud oonversatiou and 
wrangling, and asks: “ Why are the people screaming and crying in thy 
house ? One Avould think fishermen had been robbed of their fish.” And 
Ankthapindika pours out his grief to Buddha: a daughter-in-law of a 
rich family has come into his house, who will not listen to her husband 
and her pareuts-in-law, and declines to show duo reverence to Buddha. 
Buddha says to her : “ Como, Sujata.” She answers ; “ Yes, sire,” and 
comes to Buddha. He says to her; “There are seven kinds of wives 
which a man may have, Sujat4. Wliat seven are they? One resembles 
a murderess, another a robber, another* a mistress, another a mother, 
another a sister, another a friend, another a servant. These SiijatA, arc 
the seven kinds of wives which a man may have. Which kind art thou?” 
And Sujata has forgotten all obstinacy and pride, and says deferentially: 
•“ Sire, 1 do not understand the full meaning of that which the Exalted 
One has stated in brief; therefore, sire, may the Exalted One so expound 
to me his doctrine, that I may bo able’tg understand the full meaning of 
that which the Exalted One has stated briefly.” “ Hearken, then, SujatA., 
and take it well to heart: I shall state it to thee.”—“Yes, sire,” said 
Sujfltrl, And Buddha describes to her then the seven kinds of women, 
from the worst who goes after other men, despises her husband, and tries 
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by this want of living concrete reality from following 
lip the logical train of these conversations^ will here find more 
than one trace^ though dim and niiskilfnl, of the same maieutic 
method of dialectic^ which history has properly denominated 
Soci'atio^ after the name of the man who has practised it 
incomparably more perfectly^ among a more brilliantly-gifted 
people—the same sifting of spiritual truths by argument from 
analogies which daily life snpplies^, the same rudiments of the 
inductive methods 

Thus is related to ns the conversation of Buddha wdth Sona^^^ 
a young man, who had imposed on himself an excess of ascetic 
observances, and neSv, when he becomes aware of the frnit- 
lessness of his practice, is on the point of turning to the 
opposite extreme, and reverting to a life of enjoyment. 
Buddha says to this disciple: ^^How is it, Sena, wore you 
able to play the lute before you left homo Yes, sire/^— 

^^What do you think then, Sona, if the strings of your lute 
are too tightly strung, will the lute give out., the proper tone 
and be fit to play?*^*'^—^^ It will not, sire/^—^^ And what do yon 
think, Sona, if the strings of your lute ho strung too slack ; 
will the lute then give out the proper tone and be fit to play 
—It will not, sire/'’—But how, Sona, if the strings of your 
lute be not strung too tight or too slack, if they have the 
proper degree of tension, will the luto then give out the 
proper sound and be fit to play ? —^^Yes, sire/^—the 
same way, Sona, energy too much strained tends to excessive 

to take his life, up to the best who, like a servant, is alvrayf? submissive to 
her husband’s will, and bears without a murmur all ho says and does. 

These, Sujata, are the seven kinds of wives which a man may have. 
What kind among these art thou?”—“ Fi’om this day forward, sire, may 
the Exalted One esteem mo one who is to her husband a wife who 
resembles a servant,” 

* “ Mabavagga,”“T, 1-15, seq. 
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j too inucli I'elaxecl tends to apatliy. Tliei^efore, 
Sona, cultivate'in yourself tLe moan of energy^ and pre^ss on 
to the mean in your mental powers, and place this before you 
as your aiin/^ 

Another conversation,* carried on between Buddha and a 
Brahman, deals with the relation between the four castes and 
the claim to service and obedience which the Brahmans advance 
against all other castes, and each higher among other castes 
advances against the lower castes. Buddha couches his 
criticism in the form of a dialogue, with question and answer. 

anyone were to ask a Kshatriya (noble) as follows : ^To 
whom wouldst thou render service : to him with whom, if thou 
doest him service, thou wilt fare worse for thy service, not better; 
or to him with whom, if thou doest him service, thou wilt fare 
better for thy service, not worse The Kshatriya would, if ho 
answers properly, answer thus : ^ Him with whom, if I did him 
service, I should hire worse for my service, not better, him 
would I not serve; hut him with whom, if I did him service, 
I should fare better for my service, not worse, to him would 
I render service/And then the induction goes on in its 
stiff consecutive course : If anyone were to ask a Brahman 
as follows—if anyone were to ask a Vai^ya as follows—if 
apyone were to ask a ^udra as follows/^ The answer is 
naturally every time the same, and the exposition eventually 
yields this result: Where by the service which anyone 

renders to another, his faith increases, his virtue increases, 
his understanding increases, his knowledge increases, there, 
T say, it is that he should render him service.-’^ 

Here and there, as in our gospels, parables alternate with 
doctrine and admonition : I shall show you a parable,^^ Buddha 
says, " by a parable many a wise man perceives the meaning of 
Phasiikari Suttanta (Majjhima !Nikaya). 
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what is being said/^ The operations of man as well as the life 
of nature are the fields of observation, with which these similes 
for spiritual life and effort^ for deliverance, and the company 
of the delivered, deal. Buddha^s preaching of deliverance 
is comp«ared to the work of the physician, who draws the 
poisoned arrow from a wound, and overcomes the power of the 
poison with remedial herbs. The company of disciples, the 
gathering of noble spirits, in whom all worldly differences 
of high and low cease, resembles the sea with its wonders, in 
the depths of which lie pearls and crystals, in which gigantic 
creatures have free play, into which the rivers flow, and lose 
their names, and make up the ocean, so many of them there 
are. As the lotus flower raises its head out of the water, 
unaffected by the water, so the Buddhas born in the world, rise 
above the world, imaffeOted by the impurity of the world. As 
the peasant ploughs his fields and sows the seed and irrigates, 
but has not the power to say: the grain shall swell to-day, 
to morrow it shall germinate, next day it shall ripen, but 
must wait till the proper time comes and brings 'growth 
and ripeness of liis corn, so also it is with the disciple who 
seeks deliverance; he must regulate his course according to 
strict discipline, practise religious meditation, study diligently 
the doctrine of salvation, but he has not the power to say : 
to-day or to-morrow shall my spirit be delivered from every 
impure habit, but ho= must wait until his time comes for 
deliverance to be vouchsafed to him. For the tempter who 
tries to shut up against man the path of salvation and to lure 
him to false paths, and the deliverer, who leads him back 
to the right path, tins simile is employed:* ^^As when, 0 
disciples, in the forest, on a mountain slope, there lies a great 
tract of low land and water, whei'e a great herd of deer lives, 
DvedMvitakka Sutta (Majjh. jN".). 





and there comes a man^ who devises liiirtj distress and danger 
for tlie deer; who covers over and shuts up the path which is 
safe^ goocl^ and pleasant to take^ and opens up a false path^ a 
swampy path^ a marshy track. Thenceforward, 0 disciples, the 
great herd of deer incurs hurt and danger and diminishes. 
Blit now, 0 disciples, if a man comes, who devises prosperity, 
welfare, and safety for this great herd of deer : who clears and 
opens up the path which is safe, good and pleasant to take, 
and does away with the false path, and abolishes the swampy 
path, tho marshy track. Thenceforth, 0 disciples, will the 
great herd of deer thrive, grow, and increase. I have spoken 
to you, 0 disciples, in a parable, to make known my meaning. 
But the meaning is this, Tho groat lowland and the water, 
O disciples, are pleasures. The great herds of deer, 0 disciples, 
are living men. The man, 0 disciples, who devises hurt, 
distress, and ruin, is Mflra, the Evil One. The false path, 0 
disciples, is the eight-fold false path, to wit: false faith, false 
resolve, false speech, false action, false living, false effort, 
false thought, false self-concentration. The swampy way, O 
disciples, is pleasures and desire, Tho swampy track is igno¬ 
rance. The man, 0 disciples, who devises prosperity, welfare, 
salvation, is the Perfect One, the holy, supremo Buddha. The 
safe, good W'ay, 0 disciples, in which it is well to walk, is the 
holy eight-fold path, to wit: right faith, right resolve, right 
speech, right action, right living, right effort, right thought, 
right self-concentration. Thus, 0 disciples, has the safe, good 
path, in which it is well to walk, been opened up by me; the 
false path has been done away, tlio swampy path, the swampy 
track has been abolished. Everything, O disciples, tliat a 
master, who seeks the salvation of his disciples, who pities 
them, must do out of pity for them, that have I done for yon/^ 
Such similes run through the discourse on sorrow and 
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deliverance. Througlx the ineasurecl formality of the monastic 
church-diction^ vte constantly feel the breath of intelligent 
sympathy with life and nature^ that genuine human desire to 


observe this motley worlds and see whether it cannot by its 


■figurative language throw some light on the spirit world and 
its secrets. 

From similes to fable and romance is not a long way ; the 
Buddhist mendicant monks were sufficiently Indian to have an 
abundant share of the old Indian delight in romance. Some¬ 
times the sacred writings make Buddha tell his disciples a 
fable of animals^ sometimes a history of strange occurrences, 
and all kinds of human actions, thoughtful or amusing : There 
were once two wise brothers/^ or ‘■‘’there was once at Benares 
a king, called Brahmadatta,^^ the history of the banished king 
Long-grief, and his sagacious son Long-life, or tlio fable, how 
the partridge, the ape, and the elephant have learned to live 
together in virtue and harmony; at the end of every history 
came, as is fitting, a moral.* 

But the most beautiful embellishments of Buddha^s preaching 
are those poetical sentences in which all the most delicate 
powers of light and warmth, which dwell within the Buddhist 
mind, are concentrated as it were in a focus. Hero we need 
not by any means see merely a poetic embellishment which the 
Church has attributed to its master^s teaching; sentences of 
this kind, short improvisations, to which the pliant nature of 

* Some of these stories—hardly aU—are so applied that their leading 
hero is identified with Buddha in one of his previous existences, and the 
other personages who appear with persons in Buddha’s society or in the 
circles of his opponents. Later on new stories, but always with the 
same points, were invented by the hundred, or oven old legendary matter 
has been wrought up majorem JBucldhce gloriam; these make up a jjarti- 
cular hook of the sacred writings, the collection of the Jataka (stories of 
earlier births), cfhowever, also my note to Suttavibhanga, Pacittiya, 2,1. 
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^loka-metre readily adapted itself^ may very well have 
heen actually a feature of Buddha^s mode of speech, and of 
that specially-giftod among his disciples.* These apothegms 
are so unlike the dry numbness of the pi'ose lectures, that we 
may be tempted to ask whether they were really the same 
spirits which have composed the one and the other. We feel 
how that prose conlined and bound up those who spoke in it ; 
but when the domain of prose ceases, whei’e men are expressing 
not dry, subtle systems of ideas, but the simple emotions, 
the sorrows and hopes of their own hearts, life is roused and 
the blood of life, poetry. Thoughtful feeling, clad in the 
grand and rich attire of Indian metaphor, looks out upon us, 
and the Qlokas with their gently measured rhythms, so pecu¬ 
liarly combining uniformity and diversity, flow up and do'svu 
like the surging billows of the sea, on which the clear skj^ is 
reflected amid variegated, fragrant lotus flowers. The soul of 
this poesy, too, is nothing else but what the soul of the Buddhist. 
faith itself is, the one thought, which rings out in sublime ; 
monotony from all these apothegms : TJnhappy, impermanence, 
happy ho who has the eteimal. Prom this tlioughu there per¬ 
vades the proverbial wisdom of the Buddhist, that tone of deep, 
happy repose, of which that proud sentence says that the gods 
themselves envy it, that repose which looks down upon the 
struggling world, stoops to the most distressed and quietly 
extends to him the picture of absolute peace. Por the elucida- 

* Tradition allots specially tbe task of improvisation (patibhana) 
among Buddha’s disciples to Vangisa (“Dip.,” iv, 4), who is the hero of one 
particular section in the holy texts, the Yangisathera-Sainyutta. There 
it is often said; this and that thought “ dawned on Yangisa” (patibhati), 
and then he utters a verse in which he gives expression to the collateral 
eirexmistances, praises Buddha, and so on. He then says of these verses, 
they are not prepared beforehand (pubbe parivitakidta) but “they 
suddenly dawned on me ” (thdnaso main patiblianti). 
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tion of Buddhism nothing better could happen than that^ at the 
very outset of Buddhist studies^ there should bo presented to 
the student by an auspicious hand the Dhammapada,* that 
most beautiful and richest of collections of proverbs^ to which 
anyone who is determined to come to know Buddhism must 
over and over again return^ and to which we shall often have 
to allude in our sketch of the Buddhist teaching. 

* Here a few sayings of the Hhammapada (60, 153 seq. 383, 82) may 
find a fitting place ; I hare avoided attempting to reproduce the metrical 
form: 

“ Long is the night to him who keeps watch, long is the road to the 
weary, long is the wandering path of re-births for the foolish, who know 
not the word of truth.-’ 

“ A path of many re-births have I vainly traversed, seeking the builcler 
of the house (of corporeity); full of suffering is birth (recurring) over 
and over again, How have I seen thee, O builder of the house; thou 
shait not again build the house. Thy rafters are all broken, the battle¬ 
ments of the house are demolished. The soul, having escaped change¬ 
ability, has attained the end of desire.” 

“ Stem the current with might, banish from thee all desire, O Brahman; 
if thou liast sighted the end of the changeable, thou art a knower of the 
uncreated, O Brahman.” 

"‘A rest like that of the deep sea, calm and clear, the wise find, who 
hear the truth.’’ 
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CHAPTER V, 




B^TDDHA^s Death. 

Buddha is said to have reached the age of eighty years; 
forty-four years of this term belong to his public career, 
•what his followers term his Buddhahood. The year of his 
death is one of the most firmly fixed dates in ancient Indian 
history; calculations, by which the sum of possible error is 
? confined within tolerably narrow limits, give as a result, that 
j ho-died not long before or not long after 480 b.c. 

Regarding the last months of his life and his last great 
journey from EA^jagaha to Kusindrfi, tho place of his death, w'O 
2 Dosses>s a detailed account in a Sutra of the sacred PA,li Canon,* 
The external features of this narrative bear for the most part, 
though perhaps not in every particular,f the stamp of trust¬ 
worthy tradition; in the utterances and addresses of Buddha, 
most of which convey a clear or covert intimation of his 
approaching end, fancy has undoubtedly allowed itself freer 
range. A portion at any rate of the narrative may here be 

* The Mahaparinihhana Sutta,’* by which the northern Buddhist 
versions of this narrative are rendered superfluous. 

t It especially excites distrust, to find that the occurrences at 
Pataliputta and the meeting with Ambapali Childers* Ed.,” p. 10 seq.) 
are narrated at another place in quite a difieront connection (*^ Mahavagga,” 
vi, 28 seq.). 
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reproduced^ partly in resume, and partly 
lation. 


in a Torbal trans- 


From K4jagalia; the chief town in the Magadha territory, 
Buddha goes northward. He crosses the Ganges at the place 
where the new capital, P4talipiitta (JlaXl^o9pa), is then being 
built, the chief city of India, in the following centuries. Buddha 
foretells the coming greatness of this town. Then he journeys 
on to the opulent and brilliant f ree-town Vesali. Near Vesali, in 
the village of Boluva, he dismissed the disciples who were with 
him^ to pass in solitary retirement tho three months at the 
damp period of tho year, the last rainy season of his life. At 
Beluva he was attacked by a severe illness; violent pains 
seized him, he was near dying. He then bethought him of his 
disciples. It becomes me not to enter into Nirvana, without 
having addressed those who cared for me, without speaking to 
the community of my followers. I shall conquer this illness 
hy my power, and hold life fast within me.^^ Then tho Exalted 
One subdued the sickness by his power and held the life fast 
within him. And the illness of the Exalted One vanished. 
And thoExa^lted One recovered from his sickness and soon after, 
when he had recovered from his sickness, he went out of the 
house and sat down in the shade of the house, on the seat which 
was prepared for him. Thereupon the venerable Ananda went 
to the Exalted One: when he was near him and had made his 
salutations to the Exalted One, he sat down beside him; 


sitting by his side, the worthy Ananda spake to the Exalted 
One thus; Sire, I see that tho Exalted One is well j I see, 
sire, that the Exalted One is better. All nerve had left me, 
sire j I was faint; my senses failed me because of the sickness 
of the Exalted One. But still I had one consolation, sire ; the 
Exalted One will no|) enter Nirvana, until he has declared his 
purpose concerning the body of his followers."' What need 
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declared the Doctrine^ ABanda, and 1 have made bo distinction 
between within and without; the Perfect One has not^ Anaiida^ 
been a forgetful teacher of the Doctrine^ Ue^ Ananda^ who 
says : I will rule over the Churchy or let the Church be subject 
to me, he, O Ananda, might declare his will in the Church. 


The Perfect One, however, 0 Ananda, does not say : I will rule 
over the Church, or let the Church be subject to me. Wliat 
shall the Perfect One declare, Ananda, to be his purpose 
regarding the Church ? I am no w frail, Ananda, I am aged, 
I am an old man, who has finished his pilgrimage and reached 


old age; eighty years old am I.Bo ye to yourselves, 

Ananda, your own light, your own refuge; seek no other refuge. 
Let the truth be your light and your refuge, seek no other 

.whosoever now, Ananda, or after my 

departure shall be^his own light, his own refuge, and shall seek 
no other refuge, whosoever taketh the truth as his light and 
his refuge and shall seek no other refuge, such will henceforth 


Ananda, be my true disciples, who walk in the right path.'’" 


Buddha now goes on to VesMi and makes his usual begging 
excursion through the town. Here Mara comes to him and 
calls on him to enter at once into NirvAna. Buddha repels him^ 
saying, *^^give thyself no trouble on that score, thou evil one. 
After a short time the Nirvana of the Perfect One will bo 
accomplished ; three months hence wall the Perfect One enter 
Nirvana."" And Buddha dismisses the volition which atttaclied 
life to himself: earthc^uakes and thunderings accompany his 
resolution to enter into Nirvana. 

In the evening Buddha sends for all the monks, who are 
tarrying in the neighhourhood of Vesali, and he seats himself 
in the midst of them and he addresses them :— 

Learn ye then fully, O my disciples, that knowledge which 
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I have attained and have declared unto you^ and walk ye in 
practice and increase^ in order that this path of holiness may 
last and long endure^ for the blessing of many people^ for the 
joy of many people, to the relief of the world, to the welfare, 
the blessing, the joy of gods and men. And what, 0 disciples, 
is the knowledge which I have attained and have declared unto 
you, which you are to learn fully, walk in it, practice and 
increase, in order that this path of holiness may last and long 
endure, for the blessing of many people, for the joy of many 
people, to the relief of the world, to the welfare, the blessing, 
the joy of gods and men? It is the four-fold vigilance, the 
four-fold right effort, the four-fold holy strength, the five 
organs, the five powers, the seven membei’s of knowledge, the 


sacred eight-fold path. This, 0 disciples, is the knowledge 
which I have attained, and have declared unto you,^^ etc. 

And the Exalted One spake further to the monks: Hearken, 
ye monks, I say unto you: all eai*thly things are transitory; 
strive on without ceasing. In a short time the Perfect One 


will attain Nirvana; three months hence will the Perfect One 


enter Nirvana.-*^ 

Thus spake the Exalted One: when tho Perfect One had 
thus said, the Master further spake as follows :— 


My existence is ripening to its close, the end of my life is near. 

I go hence, ye remain behind ; tho place of refuge is read}" for me. 

Be watchful without intermission, walk eTcrmore in holiness; 

Aye resolute and aye prepared keep yc, O disciples, your minds. 

He who evermore walks without stumbling, ti’ue to the word of truth, 
Struggles into freedom from birth and death, presses through to the 
end of all suffering. 


On tho following day Buddha once more makes a begging 
excursion through VesMi, then looks back upon the town for 
the last time and sets out with a large concourse of disciples 
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for Kusin&rtl^* ** wliicli ]i6 liad choson as the place for his entry 
into NirvA/Ha. On the "way that sichness^ which was to 
terminate his life, attached him at PavA. Our text, with a 
navvetS far removed from niodern affectation, has in the 
course of the narrative of Buddha's last addresses, preserved 
to us the information that his illness was brought on by eating 
pork, whicb Cimda, the son of a goldsmith at Pava, put before 
him. 

Buddha journeys on, sick and weary, to Kusinfira. A few 
verses, of which this journey is the subject, have come down 
to us: — 


‘‘ Travel-worn cam© huddlia to tlio river £akuttlia,t 
Peaceful, pure, with clear waters, 

Down into the water went tlie Master, weary. 

The supreme Perfect One, without equal. 

When ho had bathed, the Master drank of the river 
And went up out of it with the bands of his disciples, 
The holy Master, the preacher of the truth, 

The sage went on to the mango grove. 

Then spake ho to Cun da, the monk: Fold me 
My robe in four folds, that I may lay me down. 

And Ciinda did cheerfully as the Master bad© liim; 
Ho quickly spread out the robe folded in four folds. 
There the Master laid himself down, the weary one. 
And Cunda also sat down beside liim/’J 


* NowElasia, east of Goruckpore, on theCliota Gandak. Cunningham, 

** Ancient Geography of India,430. 

t On the way between Pava and Xusinura. According to Cunningham 
(1. c. 435) the Kakuttha is the small stream Padhi or Barhi, which flows 
into the Chota Gandak, eiglit English miles below Kasia. 

J These very old verses, which plainly and truly depict a plain 
situation, belong beyond all doubt to the most trustworthy roniLniscenccs, 
which we have of Buddha's life. In the face of the wild phantasms of 
later works like the ‘*Lalita Yistara,” they should not be forgotten by those, 
who are in doubt as to whether the biograj)hy before them is that of n 
man or of a sun-hero. 
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At last Buddha arrives at Kusinara. There lay on the bank 
of the river Hiranyavati (Chota Gandak) a grove of s^ll trees. 

Go,. Ananda/^ says Buddha, and prepare a bed for me 
between two twin trees, with my head to the north. I am 
tired, Ananda; I shall lie down.’^ 

It was not the season for sal trees to bloom, but these two 
twin trees were covered with blossoms from crown to foot. 
Buddha laid himself down under the blooming trees, like a 
lion taking his rest, and blossoms foil down on him; a shower 
of flowers fell from heaven; and heavenly melodies sounded 
over head, in honour of the dying saint. 

Then spake the Exalted One to the venerable Ananda : 
Although this is not the time for flowers, Ananda, yet are these 
two twin trees completely decked with blossoms, and flowers are 
falling, showering, streaming down on the body of the Perfect 
One, ... heavenly melodies are sounding in the air, in 
honour of the Perfect One. But to the Perfect One belongeth 
another honour, another glory, another reward, another 
homage, other reverence. Whosoever, Ananda, male disciple 
or female follower, lay-brother, or lay-sister, lives in the truth 
in matters both great and small, and lives according to the 
ordinance and also walks in the truth in details, these bring to 
the Perfect One the highest honour, glory, praise, and credit. 
Therefore, Ananda, must ye practise, thinking : Let us live in 
the truth in matters great and small, and let us live according 


to the ordinance and walk in the truth also in details/*^ 


But Ananda went into the house and wept, saying : am 

not yet free from impurities, I have not yet reached the goal, 
and my master, who takes pity on me, will soon enter into 
jSiirvana/^ Then Buddha sent one of the disciples to him, 
saying : Go, 0 disciple, and say to Ananda in my name ; the 
Master wishes to speak with thee, friend Ananda.^^ Thereupon 
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Inaiula went-in to the Master, bowed himself before him, and 
sat down beside him. But Buddha said to him; '' Not so, 
Aiianda, weep not, sorrow not. Hairo I not ere this said to 
thee, Ananda, that from all that man loves and from all that 
man enjoys, from that must man part, must give it up, and 
tear himself from it. How can it be, Ananda, that that which 
is horn, grows, is made, which is subject to deccay, should not 
pass awa,y ? That cannot be. But thou, Ananda, hast long 
lionoured the Perfect One, in love and kindness, with cheerful¬ 
ness, loyally and imwearyingly, in thought, word and deed. 


Thou hast done well, Ananda; only strive on, soon wilt thou 
be free from impurifcies.^^ 

When night came on, the Mallas, the nobles of Kusinara, 
went out in streams to the sS-1 grove with their wives and 
children, to pay their respects for the last time to the dying 
Master. Subhadda, a monk of another sect, who had desired 
to speak with Buddha, tamed to him as the last of the 
converts who have seen the Master in the flesh. 

Buddha, sliortly before his departure, said to Ananda : '' It 
may be, Ananda, that ye shall say: the Word has lost its 
master, we have no master more. Ye must not think thus, 
Ananda. The law, Ananda, and the ordinance, which I have 
taught and preached uhto ye, these are your master when I am 
gone Iience.^^ 

And to his disciples he said; Hearken, O disciples, I 
charge ye: everything that cometh into being passeth away: 
strive without ceasing.^^ These were his last words. 

His spirit then rose from one state of ecstasy to another, 
up and down through all the stages of rapture, until ho passed 
into Nirvilna. The earth quaked and thunders rolled. At the 
moment w'hen Buddha entered Nirvfina, Brahma spake these 
words :— 
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“In the worlds beings all put off corporeity at some time, 

Just as at this present time Buddha, the prince of victory, the 


supreme master of all 'worlds, 

The mighty, Perfect One, hath entered into Nirvana.” 

Towards sunrise the nobles of Kusinfi^r^ have burned 
Euddha^s body before the city gates with all the honours that 
are shown to the relics of universal monarchs. 
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THE DOCTEINES OF BUDDHISM. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tenet op SuppERma. 

At one time/^ as we read,* the Exalted Oiio was staying 
at Kosainbi in the SinsapA grove. And the Exalted One took 
a- few Sinsapa loaves in his hand and said to his disciples: 

what think ye, my disciples, whether are more, these few 
Sinsapft leaves, which I have gathered in my hand, or the 
other leaves yonder in the Sinsapa grove ? 

The few leaves, sire, which the ExsClted One holds in his 
hand are not many, but many more are those leaves yonder in 
the Smsap4 grove.^^ 

‘SSo also, my disciples, is that much more, which I have • 
learned and have" not told you, than that which I have told 
3 ^ou. And, wherefore, my disciples, have I not told yon that ? 
Because, my disciples, it brings you no profit, it does not 
oouduce to progress in holiness, because it does not lead to 
the turning from tho earthly, to the subjection of all desire, 
to the cessation of tho transitory, to peace, to knowledge, to 
illumination, to Nirvdna : therefore have I not declared it unto 

^ In the ** Saipyuttaka Nik^ya,” at tke end of tko work (voL iii, fob as 
of tlie Phayre MS.). 
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you. ^And what, 0 disciples, have I preached unto you? 

^ This is suffering^—thus, O disciples, have I proclaimed unto 
yon. ‘ This is the origin of suffering ^—thus have I proclaimed 
unto you. f This is the cessation of suffering ^—thus have I 
proclaimed unto you. ^This is the path to the cessation of 
suffering ’—thus have I proclaimed unto you/^ 

This passage states briefly and clearly what the doctrine of 
Buddhism is and what it is not. It does not purport to bo a 
philosophy, which inquires into the ultimate grounds of things, 
unfolds to thought the breadths and depths of the universe. 
It addresses itself to man plunged in sorrow, and, while it 
teaches him to understand his sorrow, it shows him the way to 
exterminate it, root and all. This is the only problem with 
which Buddhist thought is concerned. ^^As the vast ocean, 
0 disciples, is impregnated with one taste, the taste of salt, so 
also, my disciples, this Law and Doctrine is impregnated with 
but one taste, with the taste of deliverance.^^* 

Xet this deliverance is not an inheritance for the poor in 
spirit but only for the wise. And therefore the Buddhist 
doctrine of deliverance is by no means content with, merely 


those simple ethical reflections, which appeal more to the 
sensation of a pure heart than to the intellectual faculty of a 
trained mind. The main outlines of the doctrine might be 
grasped by every one endowed with a lively feeling among the 
members of the Church; the more detailed dialectical deduc¬ 
tions, however, the proficiency in which was by no means 
regarded as an unnecessary accomplishment, can have been 
within the grasp of but comparatively few individuals, even 
among a people so exceptionally highly endowed with a- 
capacity for dealing with abstract thought as the Indians, 
and among men who devoted their whole life exclusively to 


* Cullavagga,” ix, 1, 4. 
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these veiy thoughts. In the circles of the ancient Church 
also they -were fully conscious of this'. “ To men concerned with 
woi’ldly pursuits, who have their occupation and find their 
pleasure in worldly pursuits, will this matter be difficult 
to compi'oheud, the law of causality, the chain of causes 

. and effects;^' thus Buddha is said to hare remarked to 
himself, before he took upon himself to preach his doctrine 
(p, 120). And so we find, when we open the sacred writings 
of the Buddhists, side by side with those simple, beautiful 
apothegms, such as are contained in the Dhammapada, those 
most, abstruse dogmatic expositions also, those circuitous, 
much-involved systems of ideas, comprehensive classifications, 
long lists of categories, which are held together by a causal 
nexus or some other logical tie. “ If this be, that also is ; if 
this arises, that also arises; if this bo not, then that also 
is not; if this perishes, that also perishes:’^* thus they were 
'accustomed to reason in the period in which the sacred writings 
originated, and we have already (p. 182) seen that it is probable, 
that Biiddha’s own mode of thought and speech moved in 
these very paths of abstract discussion, of technical, often 
soholaatic expression and of a, it may be, not very dexterous 
dialectic. 

, " On the whole wo shall be authorized to refer to Buddha 
bimselff the most essential trains of thought which we find 

* Culasatuludayi Suttanta, in the Majjhima Nifcaya. 

t A. disfcmctioa of earlier and later can as yet bo drawn in but few 
cases, and only with tolerable accuracy, in the collection of Buddha’s 
didactic discourses (the “ Sutta-Pitaka”). This affects the greater and lesser 
anti<;uity of dogniatic notions and doctrines as well as that of the texts. 
One of the oldest, if not the oldest, of these texts is the “ Sutta-Nipata,” 
fre<iuently q^uoted in other works. Wo find in it already all the more 
important dogmatic categories and tenets enumerated or alluded to. In 
fact when we think what the mental labours of Brahmanism and the 
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recorded in the sacred texts, and, in many places, it is probably 
not too much to believe that the very words, in which tlio 
ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of delivei’ance, 
have come down to us as they fell from his lips. Wo find that 
throughout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which has been collected, certain mottoes and formulas, the 
expression of Buddhist convictions upon some of tho weightiest 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these he words which have received their currency from the 
founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of times throughout his long life, devoted to 
teaching ? 

The meaning which he conveyed by such words wo can often 
only approximately determine. Here, as in every case where 
the word has a preponderant importance over the thought, 
where it does not smoothly fit the thought, bub compresses 
it within its own straight form, the inciuirer who desires to 
reconstruct remote and foreign forms of thought, has not 
that surest key which consecutive progression, the inherent 
necessity o.f the thought, can give him. Those hundred-fold 
repetitions, those permutations and combinations of every 
kind, in which dogmatic technicalities meet us, but through 
which a living current of dialectic movement does not flow, 
hardly render the meaning of those expressions more compre¬ 
hensible to us. Moreover, we find the same technical term 

older sects have transmitted to buddhism ready made, it does not seem 
improbable that the latter started at the veiy begmniug with a very 
comprehensive and very definitely formulated dogmatic apparatus. It is 
not impossible, but not quite probable, that, if tho Sutta texts he given 
to the iniblic in their full extent, we may be able to go farther in the 
process of eliminating later elements than wo can go at present. 
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used often in distinctly different meanings^ or we find the 
same thought expressed in diffoveiit settings, which can be 
only partially harmonized with each other. The most serious 
obstacle, however, which stands in the way of our compre- ^ 
bending Buddhist dogmatics is the silence with which 
everything is passed over which does not lead “to the 
separation from the earthly, to the subjection of all desire, 
to the cessation of the transitory, to quietude, knowledge, 
illumination, to Nirvana.” We remarked that an extensive 
stock of metaphysical, and especially psychological techni¬ 
calities, was esteemed anything but superfluous for him who 
seeks after quietude and illumination; but advance in this 
direction was made only up to a certain point, and no farther. 
Speculations like those which were proposed can only be 
thoroughly comprehensible when they present themselves as 
a complete, self-contained circle. But hero wo have a fragment 
of a circle, to complete which, and to find the centre of which, is 
forbidden, for it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to deliverance and happiness. When we try 
to resuscitate in our own way and in onr own language the 
thoughts that are embedded in the Buddhist teaching, wo can 
scai’cely help forming the impression that it was not a mere 
idle statement which the saci’cd texts preserve to us, that the 
Perfect One knew much more which he thought inadvisable to 
say, than what ho esteemed it profitable to his disciples to 
unfold. For that which is declared points for its explanation 
and completion to something else, which is passed over in 
silence—for it seemed not to serve for quietude, illumination, 
the Nirvana—but of which we can scarcely help believing that 
it was really present in the minds of Buddha and those disciples, 
to whom we owe the compilation of the dogmatic texts. 





The Four Sacred Truths. The Fjkst^ and Buddhist 

Pessimism. 


Ancient tradition^ like Nature; provides us with a starting- 
point; equally commended to us by ancient tradition and by 
tke natural condition of the question itself, from which we 
must begin our sketch of Buddhist teaching. At the basis of 
the whole body of Buddhist thought lies, like a permeating 
and leavening principle, the contemplation of the suffering of 
every form of life here on earth.* The four sacred truths of 
the Buddhists treat of suffering, of the origin of suffering, of 
the removal of suffering, and of the path to the removal of 
suffering: it is evermore the word and the idea of suffering 
which gives the key-note to Buddhist thought. 

In these four truths wo have the oldest authentic expression 
of this thought. We may describe tliis as the Buddhist creed. 
While most of the categories and propositions which wo find 
imbedded in Buddhist teaching are treated, not as something 
peculiar to this faith, but as the obviously common property of 
all reflecting religious minds,f the four sacred truths always 
appear to us as something which the Buddhists hold beyon/l 

* If Buddhism he treated strictly as philosophical doctrine, it must 
indeed be admitted that it loots upon the suffering of the universe not as 
an uHimate hypothesis, hut as the product of deeper-lying factors. Wo 
might therefore bo tempted in reviewing the system to begin j)refcrably 
with the latter, with the fundamental nietaphysiciil notions of Buddliiam. 
Tfc appears to me, however, more in keeping with the subject to follow the - 
course laid down hy our authorities themselves, and to state the result 
first, instead of the premises, the former being foremost and most 
important for the religious consciousness, though probably not so in 
strict dialectic. 

t the doctrine of metempsycliosis, of ecstatic conditions, the idea 
of the saint (Arhat), etc. 
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all non-BucldhistS;,* as tlie kernel and the pole of the Dhamma 
(the Doctrine). Many were the steps of knowledge which 
Buddha had taken on his long and toilsome journey to the 
Buddhahood: yet evermore Avas there something w'anting* to 
liis attainment of the knowledge that gives deliverance. On 
that night; under the A 5 vattlia tree at Uruvela; the four trjLiths 
at last dawn on him; they become the" key-stone of his 
knowledge; noAv he is the Buddha. And when he goes to 
Benares to preach to the five monks what he has himself 
learned—^^Open ye your earS; yo monks; the deliverance from 
death is found: I instruct you^ I preach the La^v^^—agcain 
there are those very four sacred truths which constitute thf3- 
gospel of the neAvly-discovered path of peace (p. 128 seq.). 
And throughout the long career of Eiiddlui as a teacher^ as it 
is depicted for us in the sacred textS; the discourse on the four 
truths is constantly coming to the front as that 'Svhich is the 
most prominent announcement of the Buddhas/^ The Buddhists^' 
describe ignorance as being the ultimate and most deeply- 
hidden root o£ all the suflermg in the universe : if anyone 
inquires the ignorance of what is regarded, as this fatal power, 
the uniform answer comes : the ignoranco of the four sacred 
truths. . And thus we find these propositions times without 
number in the canonical texts repeated, discussed, and their 
importance magnified in extravagant terms. It ivS difficult 
to avoid the presumption that the thoughts they convey and 
the wording in which they are expressed go back to Buddha 
Ivimself; or at any rate to Buddha^s first circle of folloAvers. 

To give but one proof out of many: if sun and moon do not shine, 
it is said in the “ Samyuttaka jSTikaya” (vol. hi, fob mn), darkness prevails, 
in the world; day and night, months and years are not observable. So 
also darkness prevails in the world, if perfect, saintly Buddhas do not 
appear in it; then the four sacred truths arc not preached, taught,, 
proclaimed, revealed, etc. 
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VERSlOn OP THE FOUR TliUTBB. 2IX 

Wo here repeat these propositions, as they have already met 
us in the sermon at Benares, in order to lay them as a foimda- 
tiou for our sketch of the Buddhist teaching. 

This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of suffering: Birth is 
suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffeidng, death is 
suffering, to he united with the unloved is suffering, to be 
separated from the loved is suffering, not to obtain what one 
desires is suffering, in short the five-fold clinging (to the 
earthly*) is suffering. 

This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of suffering : 
it is the thirst (for being) which leads from birth to hirtli, 
together with lust and desire, which finds gratification here 
and there : the thirst for pleasures, the thirst for being, the 
thirst for power. 

^‘This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction of 
suffering : the extinction of this thirst by complete annihilation 
of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating oneself from it, 
giving it no room. 

This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the path which leads 
to the extinction of suffering: it is this sacred, eight-fold path, 
to wit: Eight Faith, Eight Eesolve, Eight Speech, Eight 
Action, Eight Living, Eight Effort, Eight Thought, Eight 
Self-concentration/^t 

* The hankering after corporeal foi*m, after sensations, perceptions, 
conformations, and after consciousness.—Koppen (i, 222, n. 1) finds quite 
groundlessly in these last words a “metaphysical postscript’* to the 
original text of the four truths. Buddhism has at all times possessed 
as much of metaphysical terminology as is comprised in these words. 

t *‘Koppec,” i, 225, w. 2: These eight divisions or branches also do 
not belong originally to the simple dogma.** Wo cannot enter a strong 
enough protest against this stvtting aside of everything which militates 
against this gratuitous conceit of a peculiar simplicity of the earliest 
Buddhism. It cannot count up to eight without it being suspected of 
“ metaphysical postscripts !’* 
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Tlie four truths give expression to Buddhist pessimism in its 
characteristic singularity. 

They teach us first of all to direct attention to what this 
pessimism is not. 

A widespread opinion finds the ultimate ground of this 
pessimism in the thought that; of all that iS; the true existence 
is the Nothing.—The Nothing is alone certain. And if the 
world which surrounds us, or appears to surround us, is not 
wholly unreal, if it contains a certain, though ever so hollow a 
degree of existence, which cannot he ignored, this is a misfortune; 
and it is wrong, for right is only the Nothing. The wrong 
must be removed; wo must remove it. Being, w^hicli originated 
in and from nothing, must again go to nothing, for it is 
essentially nothing.* 

A strange error is this picture of what Buddhism is repre¬ 
sented to have been. Whoever looks, not into the metaphysical 
speculations of later centuries, but into what the oldest tradi¬ 
tions disclose to us of the teaching of Buddha, of the belief of 
that order of wandering mendicants, will not find therein one 
tenet of these all lucubrations regarding the Nothing. Neither 
openly expressed nor otherwise, neither in the foreground, nor 
in the farthest background of the religious thought, does the 
idea of the Nothing find a place. The tenets of the sacred truths 
show us clearly enough that, if this world has been weighed by 
the Buddhists and found wanting, the ground of this is not, that 
it, an illusory, specious something, is in reality a mere nothing, 
but the sole ground is that it consists of suffering and. nothing 
but suffering. 

All life is suffering : this is the inexhaustible theme, which, 

* Adolf Wuttke has made by far the most clever and intelligent elforts 
to evolve Buddhism from these fundamental thoughts, mde “ G-esehichte 
des Heidenthums,” ii, 620 seq., especially pp. 65, 635. Cf. also “Kdpiien,’* 

214 seq. 
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now in the strict foi’ms of abstract philosophioal discussion 
and now in tlio garment of poetical proverb^ evermoi'e comes 
ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature. We may take 
«as the standard dialectic expression of this thought one of 
those discourses which Buddha, according to tradition, held at 
Benares soon after his first sermon^ before those five earliest 
disciples, to whom he first proclaimed the-four sacred truths.* 
And the Exalted One/'' so the tradition narrates, spake 
to the five monks thus : 

The material form, 0 monks, is not the self. If material 
form were the self, 0 monks, this material form could not be 
subject to sickness, and a man should bo able to say regarding 
his material form : my body shall be so and so; my body shall 
not be so and so. But inasmuch, 0 monks, as material form is 
not the self, therefore is material form subject to sickness, and 
a man cannot say as regards his material form r my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not bo so and so. 

The sensations, 0 monks, are not the self'^—and then 
follows in detail regarding the sensations, the very same 
exposition which has been given regarding the body. Then 
comes the same detailed explanation regarding the remaining 
three coinponont elements, the perceptions, the conformations, 
the consciousness, which in combination wuth the material 
form and the sensation constitute man's sentient state of being. 
Then Buddha goes on to say : 

How think ye then, O monks, is material form permanent 
or impermanent ?" 

Impermanent, sire.^' 

* But is that which is impermanent, sorrow or joy 
Sorrow, sire.'^ 

* This discourse is usually described as the ** Sutta of the tokens of 
not-self ” (of the non-ego). The text h to be found in the Mahavagga,’* 
i, 6, 38 seq. 
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Eut if a man duly considers that which is impermanent, 
full of sorrow, subject to change, can he say : that is mine, that 
is I, that is my self 
She, he cannot/^ 

Then follows the same exposition in similar terms regarding 
sensations, perceptions, conformations, and consciousness: 
after which the discourse proceeds: 

Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material form 
(sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively) has ever been, will 
be, or is, either in our cases, or in the outer world, or strong 
or weak, or low or high, or far or near, it is not self: this 
must he in truth perceive, who possesses real knowledge. 
Whosoever regards things in this light, O monks, being a 
wise and noble hearer of the w'ord, turns himself from material 
form, turns himself from sensation and perception, from, 
conformation and consciousness. When he turns therefrom, 
lio becomes free from desire; by the cessation of desire ho 
obtains deliverance; in the delivered there arises a consciousness 
of bis deliverance: re-hirth is extinct, holiness is completed, 
duty is accomplished; there is no more a return to this w’orld, 
he knows.*^^ 

The characteristic fundamental outlines of Brahmanical 
speculation turn up again in this discourse of Buddha^s with 
dominant force. We have shown how that speculation works 
in the conception of a dualism. On one side' the eternal 
immutable, which is endowed with the predicates of supreme 
freedom and happiness : that is the Brahma, and the Brahma is 
nothing else but man^s own true self (A.tman). On the other 
side the world of origination and decease, birth, old age, death, 
in a word, of sufEering. From this very dualism flow tlio 
ground-axioms, on which Buddha^s discourse on the not-self 
proceeds: that proposition, which needed no proof for the 
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liists^ that refuge can only be had "where origination and 
decease hare no dominion; the identity of the ideas of change 
and sorroW; the ^'onviction that the self of man (atta — 
sansk, iltman) cannot belong to the world of evolution* The 
elements; in which the empirical state of man matures itself; 
are liable to continual change; the bodily as well as the 
spiritual life flows oii; while one event is linked to another and 
closes lip with another. Man stands helpless in the middle of 
this stream; the waves of which he cannot keep bach or control. 
He cannot attain happiness or peace; how can happiness and 
peace be thought of; where there is no continuance; bub only 
micontrolL'iblo change holds sway ? But if ho cannot press 
this impermanence into his service; he can saver himself 
from it: where all contact with the earthly ceaseS; there are 
deliverance and freedom.* 

At one point this discourse on the transitory nature of the 
earthly; shows a gap in its train of thought; to All up which 
waS; as we shall see later on, with a definite purpose omitted. 
One portion of the old Brahmanical dnalisni; the belief in an 
external world involving origination; decease and suffering, is 
adopted without reservation. What is the attitude of Buddha^s 
doctrine with reference to the other side of this dualism ? 
What does it teach regarding the eternal; the Atman ? It is 
said that whatever is subject to change and suffering cannot 
bo the self. Is, then; the self something raised above thi.s 
phenomenal world, separated from it, or has it no existence at 
all ? Is deliverance a return of the self which is involved in 
change to itself, to its freedom ? or is there notliing left, which 

* “ What is inconstant, is sorrow; what is sorrow, is not-self; what is 
not-self, that is not mine, that am not I, that is not raysclf.’' “ Saniyut- 
taka Kiktlya,’* voL. ii, foL ka, where the equivalence of the categories 
here indicated is carried out to a great length in repetitious of all kinds. 
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in the disappearance of tlio transitory, shows itself real and 
permanent ? We note for the present that the sermon at 
Benares leaves these questions open. The answer to them, so 
far as Buddhism has given any answer at all to them, can 
claim our attention only in another connection. 

We return to the Buddhist thoughts of the imperma¬ 
nence and sorrow of earthly things. The abstract and ideal 
development of these thoughts has been unfolded to ns 
in the discourse quoted. But this is only a one-sided, 
imperfect expression. In a form, the most concrete, with 
the convincing and overwhelming force of a painful reality, 
there is ever present to the vision of the Buddhist, the picture 
of the universe and man enveloped in suffering, There are 
not shadows only, not clouds, which sorrow and death cast 
over human life, hut sorrow and death pertain inseparably 
to every state of being. Through the delusion of happiness 
and youth the Buddhist looks on to the sorrow into which 
happiness and youth must soon turn. Behind the sorrowful 
present lies an immeasurable sorrowful past, and there 
extends equally immeasurably through the endless distance, 
which the belief in the transmigration of souls discloses to the 
awe-struck imagination, a future full of sorrows for him who 
does not succeed in attaining deliverance, putting an end 
to sorrow. 

^^The pilgrimage (Sarnsara) of beings, my disciples,^-’ 
Buddha says,* has its beginning in eternity. JSTo opening 
can be discovered, from which proceeding, creatures, mazed in 
ignorance, fettered by a thirst for being, stray and wander. 
What think ye, disciples, whether is more, the water whicli 
is in the four gi’eat oceans, or the tears which have flown 
from you and have been shed by you, while yo strayed and 
^ Sarnyuttaba Nikaya,"* vol, i, fol. tho. 
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wandered on tWs long" pilgrimage, and sorrowed and wept, 
because tliat was your portion whicli yo abhorred and that 
which ye loved was not your portion? A mother's death, 
a father’s death, a brother's death, a sister's death, a son's 
death, a daughter's death, the loss of relations, the loss of 
property, all this have ye experienced through long ages. 
And while ye experienced this through long ages, more tears 
have flown frona you and have been shed by you, while yo 
strayed and rvandered on this long pilgrimage, and sorrowed 
and wept, becairse that was your portion which ye abhorred 
and that which ye loved was not your portion, than all the 
water whicli is in the four great oceans/^ 

Birth, old age, death, are the leading forms in which the 


sorrow of earthly existence is depicted. “ If these things were 
not in the world, my disciples, the Perfect One, the holy, 
supreme Buddha, would not appear in the world, the law and 
the Doctrine, which the Perfect One propounds, would not 
shine in the world. What throe things are they ? Birth and 
old ago and death."* Impermanence holds sway with the 
pitiless, inexorable power of natural necessity. There are 
five things which no Samana, and no Brahman, and no god. 


neither Mfira, nor Brahma, nor any being in tho universe, can 


bring about. What five things are these? That what is 
subjwt to old age, should not grow old, that what is subject 
to sichness, should not be sick, that what is subject to death, 
should not die, that what is subject to decay, should not decaj, 
that what is liallo to pass away, should not pass away—this can 
no Samana bring about, nor any Brabmnn, nor any god, neither 
Mara, nor Brahma, nor any being in the universe, f 


* ** Anguttara vol. iii» lol* tliai. 

t Prom the discourse with which tho monk Narad.a consoled the king 
Munda at Piitaliputta on the death of the Queen lAh&Ma.—AngaUara 
NlMyOt yol. ii, fol. kliai. 





The actions of mon who pursue earfchly pleasures, are under 
tho curse of impermanerLce, illusion, vanity. Paining, deceiv¬ 
ing, sweeping, destroying, turning hoped-for enjoyments into 
sorrow and death, tho inexorable necessity of progression 
holds dominion over all life and hopes. Whoever seeks to 
acquire worldly goods, the naerchant, the fanner, the shepherd, 
the soldier, the civil servant of the crown, must expose himself 
to the inconveniences of heat and cold, the bite of serpents, to 
hunger and to thirst.* If he does not gain tho object of his 
pursuit, he laments and grieves ; in vain did I exert myself, 
in vain was all my labour. If he attains his object, he must 
guard his gains with anxiety and trouble, that kings or 
robbers may not wrest them 'from him, that fire may not burn 
them, that floods may not sweep them away, that they may 
not fall into tho hands of hostile relations. To gain property 
and gratify desire, kings v/ngo war, father or mother quarrels 
with son, brother with brother, warriors make their arrows fly, 
and their swords flash, and they brave death and mortal 
agonies. To gain pleasure, men break their word, commit 
robbery, murder, adultery : they endure excruciating tortures 
as human punishments, and when their bodies succumb in 
death, they go the way of evil-doers; in the kingdoms of hell 
they will be born again to new torments. 

And these same powers of decadence and sorrow, to which 
human life is subject and which extend through all hells, have 
also power over heaven. The gods may have assured to them 
an incomparably longer and more happy state of being than 
earthly humanity: still even they are not immortal or free 
from sorrow. ^^The three and thirty gods, and the Yama- 
gods, tho happy deities, the gods who joy in creation, and the 
ruling gods, bound by the chain of desire, return within the 

I here paraphrase briefly a part of the Mahaduickhakkhandha 
•Siittanta ” (in tho Mdjjhima JN^ikdya). 
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•a. The whole universe is consumed with flo-mes, 
the whole universe is enveloped in smoke, the whole universe 
is on fire, the whole universe trembles/^* 

The proverbial wisdom of the ^^Dhammapada^^ gives the 
truest picture of all of Buddhist thought and feeling, how the 
disciples of Buddha saw in everything* earthly the one thing, 
vanity and decay. 

How can ye be gay,it is said, ^^liow can ye indulge 
desire ? Evermore the flames burn. Darkness surrounds 
you : will ye not seek the light 

Man gathers flowers; his heart is set on pleasure. Death 
comes upon him, like the floods of water on a village, and 
sweeps him away/^ 

Man gathers flowers; his heart is set on pleasure. Ihe 
Destroyer brings the man of insatiable desire within his 
clutch/^ 

Neither in the aerial region, nor in the depths of the sea, 
nor if thou piercest into the clefts of the mountains, wilt thou 
find any place on this earth where the hand of death will not 
reach thee."^^ 

From merriment cometh sorrow : from merriment cometli 
fear. Whosoever is free from merriment, for him there is no 
sorrow: whence should come fear to him ? 

From love cometh sorrow : from love cometh fear ; whoso¬ 
ever is free from love, for him there is no sorrow: whence 
should come fear to him ? 

Whoso looketh down upon the world, as though he gazed 
on a mere bubble or a dream, him the ruler Death beholdetli 
not.^^ 

''Whosoever hath traversed the evil, trackless path of tho 

From the “ Bhikkhuni Sainyiitta/' vol. i, fob gbai. 

. t Dhanuuapada/' v, 11 ) 6 , 47 , 48 , 128 , 212 , 213 , 170 , 414 . 
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Sansara^ of error, who hath pushed on to the end, hath 
reached the shore, rich in meditation, free from desire, free 
from irresolution, who, freed from being, hath found rest, 
him I call a true Brahman/^ 

Is it dialectic only with its comparison between tlie notions 
of becoming, decease, sorrow, which causes the world to 
appear to the Buddhist that immeasurable, painful waste ? 

It is true, indeed, that wherever the popular mind cannot 
obtain a sure anchorage for itself in the firm and clear realities 
of practical life, where it is under the overpowering influence 
of thought, of dreamy fancy without any counterpoise, there 
speculation, with its real or supposed logical conclusions, 
gains an incalculable influence as to which shall be the 
answer given by individuals as well as collective masses, to 
the question whether life is worth living. But it is-not merely 
the speculation of the Indian which furnishes the answer. 
Speculation is bound up with his wishes and hopes; it shares 
with them the character of impatient impetuosity, untrained to 
deal with realities. Thought, which passes oyer everything, 
and arrives with one bound at the absolute, finds its counter¬ 
part in a craving whose impatience pushes from itself all 
goods, which aro not the supreme, everlasting good. But 
what is the supreme good ? As the glow of the Indian sun 
causes rest in cool shades to appear to the wearied body tho 
good of goods, so also with the wearied soul, rest, eternal 
rest, is the only thing for which it craves. Of this life, which 
promises to the cheerful sturdiness of an industrious, struggling 
people, thousands of gifts and thousands of good things, the 
Indian merely scrapes the surface and turns away from it in 
weariness. The slave is tired of his servitude, the despot is 
still sooner and more completely wearied of his despotism, its 
unlimited enjoyment. The Buddhist propositions regarding 
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the sorrow of al] tliat is transitory aro the sharp and trenchant 
expression^ which these dispositions of the Indian people have 
framed for themselves, an expression, the commentary to which 
is wnntten not alone in the sermon at Benares and in the 
apothegms of the Dhammapada,^^ but in indelible characters 
in the whole of the mournful history of this unhappy people. 

In some of the sayings, which we have quoted from the 
^‘^Dhanimapada,^^ the thought of the impermanence and nnsub- 
stantiality of the earthly world is blended with the praise 
of him who has succeeded in breaking tho fetters which bind 
him to the prison-house. And this brings ns to fill in a 
necessary part without which our sketch of tho Buddhist 
pessimism would be very incomplete. Some writers have 
often represented tho tone prevailing in it, as if it were 
peculiarly characterized by a feeling of melancholy which 
bewails in .endless grief the unreality of being. In this they 
have altogether misunderstood Buddhism. The true Buddhist 
certainly sees in this world a state of continuous sorrow, 
but this sorrow only awakes in him a feeling of compassion 
for those who are yet in the world; for himself ho no 
sorrow or compassion, for he knows he is near his goal 
stands aw'aiting him, noble beyond all else. Is this goal 
annihilation ? Perhaps it is. We cannot hero answer t})is 
question yet. But bo this as it may, the Buddhist is far 
from bewailing as a misfortune, or as an injury, to which he 
innsb submit with sad resignation as to an unalterable destiny, 
tho constitution of things, which has provided just this goal 
and only this goal for man^s existence. Ho seeks Hirvana 
with the same joyous sense of victory in prospect, with 
which the Chiustian looks forward to his goal, everlasting life. 

The following sayings also of tho Hhamniapada reflect 
this spirit*;— 


Terse 94,197 seq, 373. 
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^^Ile vvliose appetites are at rest^ like steeds thoroiiglily 
broken in by the trainer, he who Las put aw'ay pride, who is 
free from impurity_, him thus perfect the gods themselves 
envy/^ 

In perfect joy wq live, without enemy in this woidd of 
enmity; among men filled with enmity wo dwell without 
enmity/^ 

^^In perfect joy we live, hale among the sick; among sick 
men we dwell without sickness/^ 

In perfect joy we live, without toil among toilers ; among 
toiling men we dwell without toil/^ 

^^In perfect joy we live, to whom belongeth nothing. Our 
scrip is pleasantness, as of the effulgent gods.^^ 

'^The monk who dwells in an empty abode, whose soul is 
full of peace, enjoys superhuman felicity, gazing solely on the 
truth/" 

It is not enough to say that the final goal to which the Buddhist 
strives to pass as an escape from the sorrow of the world, is 
TS’irvilna. It is also necessary to any delineation of Buddhism 
to note as a fact assured beyond all doubt, that internal 
cheerfulness, infinitely surpassing all mere resignation, with 
which the Buddhist pursues this end. 






CHAPTER IL 




THE TENETS OE THE OEIGIN AND THE EXTINCTION 
OF SUFFERING. 


The Formula op the Causal Nexus. 

In order to understand tho first of the four sacred truths, 
tho tenet of suffering, we needed to acquaint ourselves only 
with the criticism which Buddha^s discourses give of the events 
of daily life, the dispositions and inclinations which govern our 
actions, and tho consequences which follow from them. Tho 
tenets of the origin of suffenng and its extinction bring us out 
of tho domain of tho popular speculative view of life, into the 
realms of abstract notions of Buddhist dogmatic, and therewith 
into a region where the ground vanishes from beneath our feet 
at ever^ step. 

This, 0 monks, is tho sacred truth of the origin of suffering; 
it; is the thirst (for being), which leads from birth to birth, 
together with lust and desire, which finds gratification here 
and there : tho thirst for pleasures, the thirst for being, tho 
thirst for power. 

This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction of 
suffering: the extinction of this thirst by complete annihilation 
of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating oneself from it, 
giving it no roDm."^^ 
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The state of being, as ifc surrounds us in this world, wibh its 
restless oscillation between origination and decease, is oar 
misfortune. The ground of our existing is our will. This is 
our besetting sin, that wo will to be, tliat we will to be oiir- 
selv^es, that we fondly will our being to blend with other being 
and extend. The negation of the will to be, cuts off being, 
for us at least. Thus the two tenets of the origin of suffering, 
and its cessation, comprise the sum of all human action and all 
human destiny, 

But the sum must be resolved into the elements of which It 
is composed. The former tenet, as we have quoted it, speaks 
of the thirst for being, which leads from one birth to another. 
W'hence this birth ? It, the ground of our being, on what 
gTOiind does it itself rest ? And what law, what mechanism is 
there, what intermediate links are there, by which the repeti¬ 
tion of our being, re-birth witli its sorrows, is connected with 
it ? 

The very oldest traditions from which wo draw our account 
of Buddhist speculations, show that theso quostious had been 
asked. People found the brief and concise setting of the 
sacred truths obviously inadequate and two formulas, or, more 
correctly speaking, a bipartite formula was drawn up, which 
WPS intended to supplement, or rather strengthen, the tenets 
regarding the origin of suffering and its cessation, the formula 
of the Gumal Nexus of being (paticcasamuppA-da).* 

Tradition assigns to this formula the next place in sacredness 
to the four truths. The knowledge of the four verities is what 
makes Buddha Buddha; the formula of the causal nexus, 
which had occurred to him already before the attainment of 

^ This is ireqiicutiy designated in later literature the formula of the 
twelve nidiinas (Bases of Existence), an expression which, as far as I 
know, occurs neither in Buddha's discourses nor in the Vinaya texts. 
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Buddhahood had beon vouchsafed to him, occupied his mind 
while he sits under tlio tree of knowledg*©^ enjoying* the 
happiness of deliverance,^'* And when he combats the fear 
that his gospel will not be comprehended on earth, it is 
especially the law of the causal nexus of being, to which this 
fear attaches : '"Men who move in a worldly sphere, who have 
their lot cast and find their enjoyments in a worldly sphere, 
will find this matter hard to grasp, the law of causality, the 
chain of causes and effects/'f 

Occasionally the sacred texts make the formula of the causal 
nexus actually an integral portion of the sacred truths them¬ 
selves, by omitting the second and third truths and inserting 
in their stead this formula in its two branches.^ 

Die propositions of the causal nexus of being, in the form 
which is most commonly met with in the traditions, and 
which may be regarded as the most ancient form, with their 
double, their positive and negative, arrangement—forwards 
and backwards," as the texts express themselves—are worded 
as follows :— 

^'From ignorance come conformations (sankhfir^); from 
conformations comes consciousness (vihnA,na); from conscious¬ 
ness come name and corporeal form; from name and cor¬ 
poreal form come the six fields ;§ from the six fields comes 

“ Mahavagga,” i, 1 (supra, pp. 116,117). In the “ Samyutta Kik^ya ” 
(Phayre MS., vol. i, fol. ja) Bnddha says that, in his case as in the case 
of the prior Buddhas, the knowledge of this hitherto unheard-of wisdom 
dawned on him before the attainment of the Buddhahood (pnbbeva me 
bliikkhave sambodh^ anabhisambuddhassa). 

t Vide 8ui)ra, p. 120. 

J So in the “ Anguttara Nik&ya ” (Tikanipata, Phayre MS., vol, i, fol. 
ce’). 

§ The fields of the six senses and their objects. In addition to the 
five senses the Indians reckoned understanding (mano) the sixth. 
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comes sensation; from sensation comes tliirst (or desire); from 
tMrst comes clinging (to existence : upfidana); from clinging 
(to existence) comes being (bhava) ; from being comes birth; 
from birth come old ago and deathj pain and lamentation* 
suffering, anxiety and despair. This is the origin of the whole 
realm of suffering. 

But if ignorance be I'Cinoved by the complete extinction of 
desire, this brings about tho removal of conformations; by 
the removal of conformations, consciousness is removed; by 
tho removal of consciousness, name and corpoi’oal form are 
removed; by the removal of name and corporeal form, the six 
fields are removed; by the removal of the six fields, contact 
(between the senses and their objects) is removed; by the 
removal of contact, sensation is removed; by the removal of 
sensation, thirst is removed; by the removal of thirst, the 
clinging (to existence) is removed; by tbe removal of' the 


clinging (to existence), being is removed; by the removal of 
being, birth is removed; by the removal ot birth, old age and 
death, pain and lamentation, suffering, anxiety, and despair 
are removed. This is the removal of the whole realm of 
suffering.” 

The attempt is here made by the use of brief pithy phrases 
to trace back the suffering of all earthly existence to its most 
remote roots. The answer is as confused as the question was 
bold. It is utterly impossible for anyone who seeks to find 
out its meaning, to trace from beginning to end a connected 
meaning in this formula. Most of the links of the chain, taken 
separately, admit of a passable interpretation; many arrange 
themselves also in groups together, and their articulation may 
be said to be not incomprehensible; but between these groups 
there remain contradictions and impossibilities in the consecu- 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND CORPOREAL FORM, 
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tir^e arrangement of priority and sequence, which an exact 
exegesis has not the power, and is not permitted to clear up. 
Even the ancient Buddhist theologians, who were ))y no means 
accustomed to construe too strictly in every case the require¬ 
ment that ^^ein Begriff muss bei dem Worto seiu/^* found 
here a stumbing-block; the variations, with which the formula 
of causality is found in the sacred writings, afford unmis¬ 
takable evidence of this. 


The Third Link in the Chain of Causality. 

It seems advisable for the explanation of the formula of 
causality not to begin at the beginning. The first links of the 
series—the ultimate ground of earthly existence, ignorance, 
and the conformations which develop themselves from 
ignorance—are in their nature much more difficult of compre¬ 
hension by concrete explanation than the following cat$igories. 
We shall return later on to the attempt here made to denomi¬ 
nate the cause of causes; at present we begin where con¬ 
sciousness appears in the chain of categories and with it wo 
step upon the ground of conceivable reality. The sacred texts 
also apparently justify us in proceeding thus, as they them¬ 
selves often begin the chain of causality with the category of 
consciousness, omitting the first members. Ignorance and 
conformations are evidently among the things, of which 
Buddhist dogmatists have, as far as possible, omitted to speak. 
^^Erom consciousness^^—runs the third proposition in the 
series—come name and corporeal form.^^ 

* Gothe's ‘‘Faust,” Dialogue of Mephistopheles and the Student. 
Anglic^: “ A meaning must underlie words.*’— [I^anslator,'] 
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One of tlio dialogues on this subject in the collection of the 
sacred texts^ in which Buddha unfolds to his beloved disciple, 
Ananda, the greater part of the formula of causality,* gives 
us a very concrete explanation of this proposition, which 
undoubtedly expounds the original meaning. If conscious¬ 
ness, Ananda, did not enter into the womb, would name and 
corporeal forrat arise in the womb?^^—No, sire.”—^^And 
if consciousness, Ananda, after it has entered into the womb, 
were again to leave its place, would name and corporeal form 
be born into this life —^^No, sire,”—And if consciousness, 
Ananda, were again lost to the boy or to the girl, while they 
were yet small, would name and corporeal form attain growth, 
increase, progress ? ”—No, sire.” 

Thus the proposition, ^^From consciousness comes name and 
corporeal form,” leads us to the moment of conception. We 
shall, when treating of the Buddhist notions of soul and 
■ metempsychosis, come to understand from another point of 
view still more completely the ideas which meet us here; here 
wo must only state this much, that in death the other elements, 
which constitute. the body-cum-sj^irit state of being of a man, 
are dissolved; the body, the sensations, the perceptions vanish, 
but not the consciousness (vihfifina). Consciousness forms, so 
'long as the existent is bound in metempsychosis, the connecting 
* The Mahanidanasutta (Digha NikA-ya). 

t I reserve for the Excursus the more particular statements which the 
acred texts make regarding this double notion of “ name and corporeal 
form,” derived from older BrahmanicaJ. speculation. Originally in this 
expression undoubtedly the Name, in so far as it expresses what is only 
fcliis person and no other, is regarded as a peculiar element annexed to the 
body, somehow connected with the body, and this interpretation has not 
wholly disappeared from the Buddhist texts. Meanwhile another view 
grew up, by which “ name ” was understood to include the more subtle 
immaterial functions connected with the body in contradistinction to the 
body formed of earth, water, fire, and air. 
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link which connects the old existences with the new; not till 
the Loume of deliverance^ the nirvtina is reached, does the 
consciousness also of the dying perfect one vanish into nothing. 
As the human body is formed out of the material elements, so 
consciousness also is regarded as consisting of an analogous 
sphitual element. There are six elements, my disciples, 
says Buddha, the element of earth, the element of water, the 
element of fire, the element of air, the element of mther, the 
element of consciousness.^^ The stuft’ of which consciousness 
is made is highly exalted above the other elements; it dwells, 
as it were, in its own world. Consciousness,'^^ it is written, 
"'the indemonstrable, the everlasting, the all-illaminating; it 
is where nor water nor earth, nor fire nor air, finds a place, in 
which greatness and smallness, weakness and strength, beauty 
and non-beauty, in which name and material form cease 
altogether.*^^ 

That which in the dying man is constructed of this highest 
of earthly elements, the consciousness-element, becomes at the 
moment wdien the old being dies the germ of a new being; 
this germ of consciousness seeks and finds in the womb tho 
material stuffs, from which it forms a new state of being coined 
in name and material foirni. 

But as name and material form rest on consciousness, so also 
the latter rests on tho former. Those passages in the texts, 
which do not carry back the line of causality to the ultimate 
end, to Ignorance, are wont to make it run in a circle with 
these two categories interchangeably dependent on one auother 
We have already quoted from Buddha^s and Ananda's dialogue 
the passage bearing on the one side of this subject, on tho 
allegation that name and material form rest on consciousness. 
On the other side, then, it is said in the same conversation; 
"If, Ananda, consciousness were not to find name and materia 
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form as its i*esting-place^ would tlien birfcli^ old age^ and death, 
the origin and development of sorrow, reveal themselves in 
succession ? No, sii’e, they would not/^—Therefore, 

Ananda, is this the cause, this the ground, this the origin, this 
the basis of consciousness: name and material form/^ And 
thus comprehensively are the bases on which all nameability 
and all existence of the existent, their birth, death, and re-birth, 
rest, described as ^^naine and material form combined with 
consciousness/^ 

We extract from other texts some more characteristic 
passages for the elucidation of this subject:— 

What must there he, in order that there may bo name and 
material form ? Whence come name and material form ?— 
Consciousness mnst he in order that there may he namo and 
material form; from consciousness come name and material 
form.—What must there be in order that there may. be 
consciousness? Whence comes consciousness?—^Name and 
material form must be, in order that there may be con¬ 
sciousness ; from name and material form comes consciousness. 
Then, my disciples, the Bodliisatti Vipassi* thought: 
consciousness conversely depends on namo and material form : 
the chain goes no farther.^^t 

‘ And in another placet the following simile is put into the 
mouth of Sariputta, the greatest authority among Bucldha^s 
disciples: My' friend, as two bundles of sticks leaning 

against each other stand, so also, my friend, consciousness 
grows out of name and material form, and name and material 

* "Vipassi is one of the mytliical Buddhas of the past, to wlioni are 
attributed these reflections on the chain of casuality, while he was still 
Bodhi^atta (pursuing the path to the Biiddhahood). 

t Mahapadhanasutta (Bigha ISTikaya), second BhAnavdra. 

X “ Samyatta N/' vol. i, fob ualib 





THE SIX FIELDS--GONTACT-^SENSATIOK 


fax’m out of consciousness/'^ It grows out of it—this is not 
intended to convey tliat consciousness is tlie element, out of 
whicli name and material form are made ; it is merely tantamount 
to saying, that consciousness is the foi^ming power, which 
originates from the material elements or being, which bears 
a name and is clothed with a body. 



The Fourth to the Eleve.\th Link tn the Chain op 
Causality. 

When the spirit has found its body and the body found 
the spirit and united itself to it, this being compounded of 
spirit and body, provides itself with organs to put itself 
into communication with the external world. ^^From name 
aud material form,^^ rims the fourth term of the formula, 
^^come the six fields—the ^‘six fields of the subject^’ 
(ajjhattika Ayatana), eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (as organ for 
sensations of touch), understanding,+ and the six corresponding 
fields of the object world, corporeal forms as the object of the 
eye, and so on—sounds, odours, taste, tangibility, and last, as 
the object of the understanding, thoughts (or ideas, notions, 
‘^dhamm^”), which are represented evidently as something 
standing present before the thinking faculty in quite an objective 

* The version contained in the “ Mahanidanasutta (Dialogue between 
Fuddha and Ananda) skips the categories of the “ six fields,’' and goes 
on from “ name aud material form straight to the next following 
category of contact. (Vide infra.) 

t “Understanding" (mano) a.nd “ consciousness" (vihhaua) arc always 
quite distinct in the sacred texts, wherever they express themselves strictly. 
Tm*ns such as these: ‘‘ What people are accustomed to call thought (citta) 
or understanding (mano) or consciousness (vinnana)" occur, as far as 
1 know, only in such a connection that they may be described as an 
intentional accommodation to customary modes of speech. 



existence and realized by it, in the same way as visible bodies 
before the eyes* 


The organs of tho subject now step into communication with 
the objective world. ^^Erom the six fields comes contact. 
Eroni contact comes sonsation.^^ We meet also with a 
certainly not very clearly expressed, and at the same time 
scarcely well-thought-out, attempt, to still farther analyze these 
processes. Before the organ of sense grasps the object, an 
operation of the central organ, consciousness, on the organ of 
sense in requisition, gives it the command to join com munication 
with the object, apparently in such a way that the former 
sets tho latter in a certain manner to work. And when this 
communication follows, then by means of it, besides the two 
elements primarily concerned, the organ of sense and the 
object, the thii*d element, consciousness, the author and super¬ 
visor of this communication, is at the same time in play. It is 
somewhat in this way, I believe, that we must understand the 
following proposition which recurs not unfrequently in the 
sacred texts: ^^From the eye and visible bodies comes 
consciousness, directed] to the eye (cakkliuviimana), the 
conjunction of the three, the contact/^ And similarly in that 
address of Biiddha/s already quoted (p. 185 seq.), the series 
of ideas and processes treated of in this connection, is expressed 
in the following fashion : Eye—body—consciousness directed 
to the eye—contact of the eye (with the objects)—tho sensation, 
which arises from the contact of the eye (with tho objects), be 
it pleasure be it pain, be it neither pain nor pleasure/^* Of 
course similar processes take place in tho case of the other 
organs of sense to those which occur in the case of the eye. 

* Pleasure, pain, and what is neither pleasure nor pain: a classification 
of sensations under three heads found frequently repeated in the sacred 
texts. 
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Tilo foi’mula goes on; From sensation arises thirst/^ 
Here the point is reached, which the tenets of the origin and 
the extinction of suffering had made a starting-point, the thirst 
which leads from re-birth to re-birth/^ not the ultimate but 
the most powerful cause of suffering. We be, because we 
thirst for being; we suffer, because we thirst for pleasure. 
Whomsoever it holds in subjection, that thii’st, that con¬ 
temptible thing, which pours its venom through the world, his 
suffering grows as the grass grows. Whosoever holds it in 
subjection, that thirst, that contemptible thing, which it is 
difficult to escape in this world, suffering falls off from him as 
the watei'-drops from the lotus flowers.As, if the root be 
uninjured, even a hewn tree grows up anew mightily, so, if the 
excitement of thirst be not wholly dead, suffering ever and 
anon breaks out again,*^' The gift of the truth transcends all 
other gifts; the sweetness of the truth transcends all other 
sweetness; joy in the truth surpasses all other joy; the 
extermination of thirst, this subdues all suffering.*^^ 

The idea of thirst, usually divided by scholastic teaching 
into six heads, according to whichever one or other of the six 
senses it is that has caused the sensation which generates the 
thirst, is usually met in close connection with the category, 
which follows next in the formula of causality, that of clinging, 
to wit, clinging to the external world, to existence.f ^^From 


* Dhanmiapacla,” t. 335 seq. The foilowbg quotations are taken 
from the same text, v, 338, 354. 

t ScLolastic terminology specially distinguishes four classes of clinging : 
clinging by desire, clinging by (mistaken) intentions, clinging by building 
on virtue and monastic observances (as though these were alone sufficient 
to obtain salvation), and clinging by thinking of the ego. Wo shall not 
be able to explain the last point, the attitude of Buddhist teaching as to 
the idea of the ego,' until we reach a later stage. 



thirst/^ says the formula^ comes clinging,^^ The P41i word 
for ^‘’clinging (up^lcldna) involves a metaphor which is highly 
descriptive of the idea which is hero underlying. The flame 
whichj as a scarcely material existence^ freely urges its way on, 
spreading and rising,clings still to the fuel (iipMlina) : 
it cannot be contemplated without fuel. Even if the flame 
he carried into the distance by the wind, there is still a 
fuel there to which it clings, the wind. The existence of every 
being is like the flame; like the flame, our being is to a certain 
extent a continuous process of burning. Deliverance is the 
extinction (nirvana) of the flame; but the flame is not 
extinguished so long as it is supplied with fuel to which it 

clings/^ And as the flame clinging to the wind presses on 
into far off distance, so also the flame of our existence is not 
laid on the spot, but presses on in transmigration to far off 
distances, from heaven to hell, from hells to heaven. What is 
it, to which the flame-resembling process of our being clings 
in the moment of such transmigration, like the flame to the 
^vind ? Then, say I, (the being of the existent) has thirst as 
the substratum to which it clings j for this thirst, 0 Vaccha, is 
at that time (at the moment of transmigTation) its (the belugas) 
clinging.'’^* 

' Even the slightest residue of clinging prevents deliverance. 
Whosoever separates from everything that is tmnsitory, who- 

* From a dialogue between Buddha and a monk of another persuasion 
named Vaccha (“ Sarnyutta Nikaya/' vol. ii, foL tau). Hero may be 
seen an illustration of the disconnectedness of the sacred texts already 
animadverted on, as regards the siiccession of the categories appearing in 
the fo'»*ii»’da of causality. Wo pointed out, that the proposition from 
coudcionsness come name and material formrefers to the moment of 
conception, that is of transmigration of the soul. And hero the categories 
of thirst and clinging, which appear much later in the formula, are 
carried back to the very same moment. 





soever attains the most perfect quietude, but clings with his 
thought even to this very quietude and is glad of this quietude, 
he is still in bondage. The best, but still the minimum of 
clinging is the clinging to the condition of deepest self¬ 
suppression where consciousness and non-consciousness arc 
alike overcome ; complete deliverance has overcome oven this 
last clinging.* ^^By the cessation of clinging his soul was 
delivered from all sinful existence —this is the standing 
phrase with which the texts intimate that a disciple of Buddha 
has become a partaker of holiness, of deliverance. 

Up to this point the connection of the causes and effects in 
our chain of categories was tolerably clear. The impression 
will have been formed that the being whose conception from 
consciousness come name and material form^^) was the starting- 
point of the series, has long since, in the later terms of the 
formula, entered on real life, struggles with the outer world, 
the clinging to its goods. In this light also tho oft-mentioned 
dialogue between Buddha and Ananda puts it; to the pro¬ 
position ; from sensation comes thirst/^ it appends a picture 
of human toil and struggles for pleasure and gain ; there are 
met the words seek, obtain, possession, guard, envy, quarrel, 
strife, backbiting, lying. It is therefore very surprising, when 
the formula of causality, which in its theory of tho world 
seemed to have already arrived at the dealings of social life, 
at tho struggle of egoism against egoism, suddenly turns back 
and causes that being whom we have already seen taking part 
in the transactions of the world to be born. The formula runs 
thus in its three last terms: From clinging (to existence) 
comes becoming (bhava); from becoming comes birth; from 
birth come old age, and death, pain and lamentation, sorrow, 
anxiety and despair. 

♦ “'Anahjasappfi-ya Suttanta (Majjh. IST.). 
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It seems to me evident that there is here a gap in the train 
of thought which our efforts of elucidation cannot^ and are not 
even permitted to bridge over. What was more ready than 
to recognize in birth the sources from which come old age and 
death ? If three things were not in the world, my disciples, 
the Perfect One, the holy, supreme Puddha, would not 
appear in the world, the Law and the Doctrine, which the 
Perfect One propounds, would not shine in the world. What 
three th ings are they ? Birth and old age and death.^^* Thus 
these so closely associated ideas were thrown together in the 
two last terms of the causal-chain, but it was omitted to weld 
these now groups of categories with those preceding, so as to 
form a harmonious whole. The idea of becoming,which 
was thrust into the middle, inevitably creates by its very 
vaguenessf—which you may regard as you like, as either of 
very little or of very great import—the impression as if it, 
were intended for a shift or sleight to get over the break in 
continuity. 

Wo close with some provei'bs of the Phammapada,'’^ J which 
translate these last terms of the formula of causality from the 
language of ideas into that of emotion, and poetry. 

Behold this painted picture, the frail, scarred form of 
corporeity, wherein many an aspiration dwells, w^hich has no 
happiness and no stability 

To age comes as its lot this form, frail, a nest of diseases : 
the perishable body fails ; life in it is death.^^ 


* Vide supra, p. 217, 

t This is not removed by the explanation frequently occurring in the 
sacred texts, that there is a triple becoming : the becoming in desire, the 
becoming in form, the becoming in formlessness, according as a being is 
born again in the lower worlds ruled by desire, or in the higher states, 
the worlds of form and formlessuess. 

I Vers 147-149, 46. 
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Those bleached bones^ which are thrown out yonder like 
gourds in the autumn—‘when anyone sees them^ how can ho 
bo happy ? 

"'Bsteeramg this body like a bubble, regarding it as a 
mirage, breaking the flower-shafts of the tempter, press on to the 
bourne where the monarch Death shall gaze no more on thee/^ 
But death is not the end of the long chain of suffering; upon 
death follows ro-birth, new sorrow, another death. 



The First and Second Links of the Oausal-chain. 

From the end of the formula of causality wo must turn back 
to its beginning, to speak of the two first members of the- 
series. 

''From ignorance (avijjA,),'' the formula begins, "come 
conformations (sankhS-rfi). 

" From conformations comes consciousness.^^ 

If ignorance be designated the ultimate source of suffering, 
the question must arise : Who is here the ignorant ? What 
is that of which this ignorance is ignorant ? 

It is tempting, by the place assigned to the category of 
" ignorance,at the beginning of the whole line of causality, 
to allow one's self to be carried away by interpretations which 
see in this idea, as it were, a cosmogonical power working 
at the primitive foundation of things. Or one might be 
tempted to read in it the history of a crime preceding all 
time, an unlucky act by which the iion-boBnt had doomed 
itself to be leent, that is to suffer. The philosophy of later 
Brahmanical schools speaks in similar fashion of Miijl, that 
power of delusion, which causes the deceptive pictui'e of the 
created world to appear to the One, the uncreated, as if it 
were heent "He, the knowing, gave himself up to confused 
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fancies, and when he fell into the slumber prepared for him by 
he beheld in amazement multiform dreams : I am, this 
is my father, this iny mother, this my field, this my kingdom.-*^ 
Some have compared the ignorance of Buddhism with this 
Mhya of the Brahmanica.1 theosophy; only with this note 
thatj, as M^yA, is the deceptive reflection of the true everlasting 
heent, so ignorance is the reflection of that which, as they 
thought, took the place of the everlasting beenf for the 
Buddhists, that this, the Nothing. 

Interpretations of this kind, which find in the category of 
ignorance an expression for the deceptive Nothing appearing 
as a heent, completely correspond in fact with the explicit 
utterances of later Buddhist texts. The construction alluded 
to is met with in the great standai'd text-book of mystic- 
nihilistic speculation, which was an authority among Buddhist 
theologians in the first century after Christ. In this most 
sacredly esteemed text, the ^'Perfection of Knowledge 
■ (Prajnapfiramita), we read as follows;—* 

Buddha said to S^riputra; Things, O Sariputra, do not 
exist as ordinary and ignorant men, clinging closely to them, 
fancy, who are not instructed on the subject.’^ Sfiriputra 
said: ^^How then, sire, do they existBuddha answered: 

They exist, 0 S^iriputra, in so far that they do not exist 
In truth. And inasmuch as they do not exist, they are 
called Avidyfi, that is, the non-existent, or ignorance.f To 
this ordinary, ignorant men, who are not instructed on the 
matter, cling closely. They represent to themselves all things, 
of which in truth not one has any existence, as existent.^^ 

* The passage is quoted by Burnouf, " Introduction a rhistoire du 
Buddhisme indien,” p. 473 seq. 478. 

t This is the same term which occurs at the beginning of the formula 
of causality (avidya == Pali, avijja). 
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'iBuddlia asks the lioly disciple Subhuti: Wbat tliiukesfc 
tliou now^ Subliuti^ is illusion one tiling and material form 
another ? Is illusion one thing and sensations another ? 
perceptions another ? conformations another ? consciousness 
another ? Subhuti answered: Nay, Master, nay; illusion 
is not one thing and material form another. Material form 
is itself the illusion and the illusion itself is material form, 
sensations, perceptions, conformations, and consciousness/^ And 
Buddha says : It is in the nature of the illusion that that lies 
which makes beings what they are. It is, O SubhAti, as if 
a clever magician, or the pupil of a clever magician, caused a 
vast concourse of men to appear at a cross road, where four 
great thoroughfares meet, and, having caused them to appear, 
caused them again to vanish/^ 

Thus the speculations contained in the treatise on the 
Perfection of Knowledge,^^ make ignorance the ultimate 
cause of the appearing of the world and at the same time 
the essential character of its state of beings which is in truth 
rather not-being: ignorance and not-being here coincide* 

Wo have taken this glance at this later phase of the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist thought merely with the intention of being 
put on our guard against assigning any of these ideas to 
ancient Buddhism and against framing any interpretation of 
the old texts, especially of the formula of causality, influenced 
. by such a process. Inquirers, who had access to the propositions 
of the chain of causes and effects only in the garb of that 
later period, found themselves in fact in a not very different 
position from that in which a historian of Christianity would 
be placed, if he were directed to string together some account 
of the teaching of Jesus from the phantasms of the Gnostics. 

The course, which we must follow, is clearly enough indi- 
cated: we have only to inquire from the oldest tradition of 





Buddhist dogmatics, obtainable in the P^li texts, what is that 
'ignorance, the ultimate ground of all suffering. 


Whereyer in the sacred P41i literature this question is 
mooted, as well in the addresses which Buddha himself and 
his chief disciples are said to have deliyered, as in the systema¬ 
tizing compilations of a later generation of dogmatists, the 
answer is invariably the same. The ignorance is not declared 
to be anything in the way of a cosmic power, nor anything 
like a mysteiaons original sin, but it is within the range of 
earthly, tangible reality. The ignorance is the ignorance of 
the four sacred truths. S^riputta says Not to know suffer¬ 
ing, friend, not to know the origin of suffering, not to know 
the extinction of suffering, not to know the path to the extinction 
of suffering: this, 0 friend, is called ignoranco.*^^ Not seeing 
the four sacred truths as they are, I have wandered on 
the long path from one birth to another. Now have I 
seen them: the current of being is stemmed. The root of 
suffering is destroyed : there is henceforward no re-birth.^^f 
The method and procedure of old-Buddhist dogmatic is here 
cloaidy exemplified: when it tracks personality back on its 
way through the world of sorrow beyond tliat moment when 
consciousness clothes itself with name and material forrn,^^ 
that is, to the moment of conception, their thought is not on 
that account lost in the arcanum of pre-existence prior to 
all consciousness, but it makes this empirical existence take 
root in another equally empirical conceivable existence. That 
ignorance, which is stated to be the ultimate ground of your 
present state of being, involves that, at an earlier date, a being 
who then occupied your place, a being who has lived in not 

* “ Saramiiditffiisuttanta’* (iVIajjhiina Nikaya). Similar passages occur 
frequently. 

t “ Mahilvagga/’ vi, 29. 
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reality than you no^v' ilo^ on earth or in a heaven 
or in a hell, has failed to possess a specific knowledge, 
definable in certain words, and bound for that reason in 
the bonds of transmigration, must have brought about your 
present' state of being. We saw (p. 52) that old-Brahman 
speculation, in reply to the question, what is tho power which 
holds tho spirit bonud in impermanence, what enemy must 
be overcome in order that deliverance may bo obtained, has 
answered with tho very same conception, that of ignorance. 
With tho Brahmans this ignorance was the ignorance of tho 
identity of the particular ego with that great ego, which is the 
source and the sum of all egoifcy. Buddhism has given up 
these thoughts and all metaphysical hypotheses which rendered 
them possible, but still tho word proved itself more lasting 
than the thought; now, as before, the ultimate root of all 
suffering continues to be called ignorance/'’ And there it 
was natural, when inquiry was made as to tho illatent 
import of this idea of ‘‘ ignorance,’^ it should be described as 
non-possession of that knowledge, tho possession of which 
appeared to the Buddhist the highest aim of every struggle for 
deliverance, the knowledge of suffering, of the origin of suffer¬ 
ing, of tho extinction of suffering, and of the path to tho 
extinction of suffering. The ultimate root of all suffering is the 
delusion which conceals from man the true being and the true 
value of tho system of the universe. Being is suffering: but 
ignorance totally deceives us as to this suffering: it causes us 
to see instead of suffering a phantom of happiness and pleasure. 

And the next consequence of this delusion ? The formula of 
causality expresses it in its first proposition : From ignorance 
come conformations (Sankhara).^^ 

Hero the impossibility of Buddhist terminology finding 
adequate expression in our language makes itself keenly, felt. 

10 
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The -word Sankhara is derived from a verb which signifies 
to arrange, adorn, prepare. Sankhfira is both the preparation 
and that prepared ; but these two coincide in Baddhist 
conceptions much more than in ours, for to the Buddhist mind 
—we shall have more to say on this point later on—the made 
has existence only and solely in the process of being made; 
whatever is, is not so much a something which is, as the process 
rather of a being, self-generating and self-again-consuming 
being, ifow, nothing can be imagined at any time any how 
coming under observation in this world of becoming and 
decease, to which tho idea of forming or of becoming formed 
does not attach, and thus we shall farther on meet with the 
word SankhAra as one of the most general expressions for 
everything that is in it. In our formula, however, which has 
not to do with the universe, but with the origin and decease of 
personal life, tho idea of SanldiAra suitable to tho connection 
is a much narrower one; here a forming is meant which is • 
consummated in the domain of tho personal body-cum-spirit " 
existence. We might translate SankhAra directly by actions, 
if we understand this word in the wide sense in which it 
includes also at the same time the internal actions,^^ tho will 
and wish. The old scholastic teachers divide conformations^^ 
or actions under two heads, always in three classes, either 
viewing them as corresponding to the three categories of thought, 
word, and deed, or proceeding on the basis of a moral principle 
of division, into conformations which have a pure end in view 
(good actions), those w^hich have an impure end in view, and 
those which have a neutral end in view. ^^Pure^^ andimpure,^'' 
ill the language of Indian theology, are nothing more than 
moral meiit, which will be rewarded hereafter, and guilt, 
whicb. finds its pimislimenb hereafter. Thus the category of 
** (^onfonaations brings us to the doctrine of Kamma, Le., 
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tlie law of moral retribution^ wMch traces out for the wandering 
soul its patli tlirough tbe world of earthly being, through, 
heaven and hell. 

What we are, is tho fruit of tha.t which wo have done. As an 
acquisition of pre-Buddhist speculation wo have already come 
across the proposition : whatsoever he does, to a corresponding 
state he attains and Buddhism teaches : My action is my 
possession, my action is my inheritance, my action is the womb 
which bears me. My action is tho race to which I am akin, 
my action is my refuge/^f What appears to man' to bo his 
body is in truth the action of his past state, which then 
assuming a form, realized through his endeavour, has become 
endowed with a tangible existence.^^J The law of causality, 
siibstaiitially regarded by Buddhist speculation as a natural 
law, here assumes the form of a moral power influencing the 
universe. No man can escape the effect of his actions. Not 
in the heavens,it is said in the I)hammapada,§ not in the 
midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself away in tho clefts of 
the mountains, wilt thou find a place on earth where thou canst 
escape the fruit of thy evil actions.”^^ |1 Him, who has been long 


1 


* Vtde supra, p. 49, 

t Anguttara Nikaya,” Paucaka N^ipata. 

X “ Samyutta Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. jho’. 

§ Verses 127, 219 seq. 

j| He who obtains deliverance does not thereby escape punishment for 
the evil which he has not yet expiated. Yet this punishment assumes a 
form for the delivered, in which none of its terrors remain for them. Tho 
history of the robber Angulimala gives au illustration. This man, who 
had on his conscience countless deeds of robbery and murder, is converted 
by Buddha and obtains sanctity. When he goes into the city of Savatthi 
to collect alms, ho sustains injuries from the populace by stone-thro wing 
and the hurling of other objects at him. Covered with blood, with 
broken alms-bowl and torn garments, he comes to Buddha. The latter 
says to him: “ Seest thou not, O Brahman? The reward of evil actions, 
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travelling and wlio returns homo in safety, the welconaa of 
relatives, friends and acquaintances, awaits. So him, who 
has done good works, when he passes over from this world into 
the hereafter, his good works wolcome> like relatives a home¬ 
returning friend.” Through the five regions of transmi,gration, 
through divine and human existence, and through the realms of 
goblins, of animal-life and hells, the power of our actions leads 
us. The exaltation of heaven awaits the good. The M'arders of 
hell bring up the wicked before the throne of king Yama ; who 
asks him, whether he, when he lived on earth, did not sec the 
five messengers of the gods who are sent for the admonition of 
men, the five visions of human weakness and human suffering ; 
■the child, the old man, the sick man, the criminal suffering 
punishment, and the dead man. Of course he has seen them. 
"And hast thou, O man, when thou reachedst riper years and 
becamest old, not thought within thyself; ' I .also am subject 
to birth, old age, and death j I am not exempt from the 
dominion of birth, old age, and death. Well, then ! I will do 
good in thought, word and deed ” But he answers : " I was 
unable to do it, sire; I neglected it, sire, in my frivolity.” 
Then king Yama addresses him : " Those thy evil deeds thy 
mother hath not done, nor thy father, nor thy brother, nor thy 
sister, nor thy friends and advisers, nor thy connections and 
blood-relations, nor ascetics, nor Brahmans, nor gods. It is 
thou alone that hast done these evil actions; thou alono shalt 
gather their fruit.” And the warders of hell drag him to the 
places of tormout. He is riveted to glowing iron, plunged in 

for which thou ahouldst otherwise have had to suffer for long years and 
many thousands of years in hell, that thou art now receiving already in 
this life.” (Angalimhla Sutlauta, Majjh. Niknya. The extract given in 
Hardy’s Itraniial, p. 260 seq., does not fully meet the theological points of 
tlio narrative.) 
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glowing seas of blood, or tortured on inouatains of burning 
coals, and lie dies not until the very last residue of liis guilt 
lias been expiated.* 

It is quite iii keeping with the spirit of the old dogmatic, 
when a later textt compares the cycle of ever-recurring 
existence, connected throughout by Kamina, by merit and 
demerit, to a wheel which recoils upon itself, or with the 
reciprocal generation of the tree from the seed, of the seed 
corn from the fruit of the tree, of the hen from the egg, and of 
the egg from the hen. Bye and ear, body and spirit, move 
into contact with the external world; thus arises sensation, 
desire, action (kamma); the fruit of the action is the new eye, 
and the new ear, the new body and the new spirit, which will 
go to make up the being in the coming existence. 

It is this group of thoughts, associated with the idea of 
Kamma, which wo minst next take up in order to render 
intelligible the role which the category of the Sankh^ras plays 
in the formula of causality. Yet the sacred texts point also to 
another more distinct interpretation of this category, which lies 
somewhat in another direction. 

In one of the great collections of Buddha’s addresses, vre 
meet a sermon on re-birth according to tbe Saukharas/’J 
Now this very re-birth according to the Sankhflro/S is that 
with which the formula of causality has to do at the place, 
where we are now arrived, for this formula speaks here 
nrecisely of the Sankharas, in so far as they cause the con¬ 
sciousness of the dying being to become the germ of a new 
being (^^from the Sankharas comes consciousness. Prom 
consciousness come name and material form ■’^). Wo are thus 
entitled to expect in the expositions of this Sutra a com- 

^ Devaduta Sutta. t “ Milinda Panlia,” 8eq., etc. 

I Sankharuppati Suttanta in the Majjhima iNikaya. 
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Tuentaiy upon this part of the formnia of causality: and in 


fact -we find it. 

It nms as follows;— 

It happens^ my disciples^ that a monkj endowed with faith, 
endowed with rigditeousness, endowed, with knowledge of the 
doctrine, with resignation, with wisdom, coniinunes thus with 
himself: " Now then, could I, when my body is dissolved in 
death, obtain re-hirth in a powerful, princely family.^ He thinks 
this thought, dwells on this thought, cherishes this thought. 
These Sankharas and internal conditions (vihara), which ho has 
thus cherished within him and fostered, lead to Ids re-birth in 
such an existence. This, disciples, is the avenue, this the 
path, which leads to re-birth in such an existence/^ 

The train of thought is then similarly repeated in detail 
with reference to the several classes of men and gods. The 
believing and righteous monk, who has in his lifetimq dii’ecbed 
his thoughts and wishes to these forms of existencejr will be 
re-born in them. So on up to tho highest classes of gods, who 
are separated from Nirvana hy a diminishing residuum of tne 
earthly, the gods of the spheres, in which there is neither 
pierception nor absence of perception.And finally, in the last 
place, tho Sutra speaks of the monk who thus reflects: 'Now 
then, were I but able by the destruction of sinful existence, to 
discover and behold for myself tho sinless state of deliverance 
in action and in knowledge even in this present life, and find in 
it my abode.*' He will, by tho destruction of sinful existence, 
discover and behold for himself the sinless state of deliverance 
in action and in knowdedge even in this present life, and will 
find in it his abode. This monk, O disciples, will never be 
re-born.^^ 

We see what are here the Sankharas, which have a 
decisive influence on the re-birth of man : the inner form^ of 
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the spirit^ which anon readily contents itself with the aspira¬ 
tions of the spheres of earthly greatness, raises itself anon with 
purer energy to the worlds of the gods, eyen to the highest 
altitudes, aiid soars in re-hirth to existence actually in these 
altitudes. Still, however, sorrow pushes even into the most 
exalted regions. The wise man, therefore, aspires neither t<' 
human nor divine happiness; his self-forming directs itself 
only to the cessation of all conformations. The ignorant, on 
the contrary, led astray by lies, ignoi'ance of the suffering of 
all states of being, becomes a settler in the world of imperma¬ 
nence. As the fuel will not permit the flame to be extinguished, 
so this inner forming of one^s self, this hankering after an 
impermanent object, holds the dying being fast bound to 
existence. The spirit clothes itself with a new garment of 
name and material form, and in a now existence repeats the 
old cycle of birth and old age, of sorrow and death. 


Being and Becoming.—Substance and Coneobmation. 

We have attempted to explain the several elements of the 
line of causality : it remains for us, viewing it as a whole, to 
point out what view of the structure of being, if the expression 
he admissible, what answer to the question; what it amounts to, 
and what is implied by, anything being stated to be, is given in 
' the formula itself and in the elsewhere-occurring utterances 
connected therewith in the Buddhist texts. First of all, how¬ 
ever, we must here insert a proviso : we have only to deal with 
that which in this material transient realm of things, in which 
we live, constitutes being. The question whether there is 
for Buddhism, beyond this form of being, another realm 
of life, existing under peculiar laws, whether there is beyond 
the temporal an everlasting, cannot yet be grappled. 

As a suitable starting-point for our inquiry there is a 
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discourse put into Biiddha^s moutli iu sacred tradition^ 
concerning* the reflections by which a monk striving for 
deliverance is led to dissociation from joy and pain. It is 
therein recorded;— 

this monkj 0 disciples, who thus guards himself and 
rules his consciousness, who is immovably intent thereon in 
holy effort and is steadfast in self-culture, there arises a 
sensation of pleasure. Then he knows as follows : ^ In n>e 
has arisen this pleasurable sensation; this has arisen from a 
cause, not without a cause. Where lies this cause ? It lies 
in this body of mine. But this body of mine is impermanent, 
has l)ecoine'. (or, been formed), been produced by causes. A 
pleasurable sensation, the cause of which lies in the imper¬ 
manent, originated, cause-produced body, how can it be 
permanent Thus, as well with regard to the body as 
to the pleasurable sensation, he commits himself to the 
contemplation of impermanence, transitoiuness, evanition, 
renunciation, cessation, resignation. While he commits 
himself to the contemplation of impermanence, etc., as well 
with regard to the body as to the pleasurable sensation, ho 
desists from all yearning propensity based on the body and 
on pleasurable sensation. 

He who is not repelled by the tedious minuteness of this 
discursive style, will here find a view very important for the 
the light-fabric of Buddhism: the association of the imper¬ 
manent and tmnsitory with that which is produced by an 
operation of causality. Causality, or, to translate more 
accurately the Indian word (paticcasamuppada), the origin (of 
one thing) in dependence (from another thing), represents a 

* Saiiomttaha vol. ii, fol. jhu of the Phayre MS. 

t Later on follows an exactly identical soliloquy regarding painful 
sensations, and sensations which are neither pleasurable nor painful. 
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relation existing between two members, of wiiicli tbe one, and 
because of it necessarily the otlier, is at no moment unaltered. 
There is no being subject to the law of causality, that does not 
resolve itself, when analyzed, into a process of self-changing, 
of becoming. In the continuous oscillation, ruled by the 
natural law of causality, between being and not-being, consists 
alone the reality of the things which make up the contents of 
this world. This world, 0 Kaccfma,^^as we read,* ^"'generally 
proceeds on a duality, on the ‘it is ^ and the ‘ it is not."* But, 
O Kaceaua, whoever perceives in truth and wisdom how things 
originate in the world, in his eyes there is no ‘ it is not ^ in this 
world. Whoever, Kaccfma, perceives in truth and wisdom how 
things pass away in this world, in his eyes there is no ‘ it is ^ in 
this world. . . Sorrov/alone arises where anything arises; 

sorrow passes away where anything passes away. ^ Everything 
is,^ this is the one extreme, O Kaccfma. Everything is not/ 
this is the other extreme. The Perfect One, 0 Kaccftna, 
remaining far from both these extremes, proclaims the truth in 
the middle: ‘Prom ignorance come conformations—and here 
follows the wording of the formula of causality, l^ho world is 
the world^s process, the formula of causality is the expression 
of this process of the world, or at least of that side of the 
process with which alone man, bound in sorrow and seeking 
deliverance, has anything to do. Tho conviction of an absolute 
law, w^hich rules the world^s process expressed in this formula, 
deserves to be set out in bold relief as one of tho most essential 
elements of the body of Buddhist thought.! 

* “ Saiuyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. dhi. 

t In another department, as may here bo incidentally remarked, there 
is evinced this same thoroughly rationalistic mode of thought of Buddhism 
in its interesting attempts to explain on the principle of caiise and con- 
scqTience, the origin of the state and classes (Aggahhasntta, Bigha Niknya). 
or a primeval difference of castes, rooted in mystic depths, as Brahmanism 
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ings or substances^ in the sense of a something existing 
by itself, as wo are accustomed to understand these words, 
cannot, according to all we have stated, bo at all thought of by 
Buddhism, "As the most general expression for those things, 
the nintual relation of which the formula of causality expla-ins, 
the being of which, one might almost say, is their standing in 
that mutual relation, the language of the Buddhists has two 
terms : Dhamma* and Sankhara: we may give an approximate 
rendering of them by order and ^4‘ormation (p. 247). 
Both designations are really synonymous; both include the 
idea that, not so much something ordered, a something formed, 
as rather a self-ordering, a self-forming, constitutes the sitbject- 
matter of the world; with both there is inseparably associated 
in the feeling of the Buddhist the thought that every order 
must give place to another order, and every formation to 
another formation. Bodily as well as spiritual evolutions, all 
sensations, all perceptions, all conditions, everything that is, 
all that passes, is a Dhamma, a Sankhara. While older 
speculation had confined all being to the Atman, the great 
unchangeable it was now laid down as a fundamental 

regarded it, we do not now speak. In old times beings possessed the 
rice, on which they Hred, in common. Later on they divided it among 
them. One being encroached on the share of another. The others ab firsit 
piiniahed the evibdoer on their own responsibility. Then they resolved ; 

We desire to appoint one being, who shall repnmaiid for ns him who 
deserves reprimand, censure him w3ao deserves censure, banish him 
who deserves banishment; therefore we desire to give him a share of our 
rice.’’ Thus was the first king chosen on earth. The origin of the 
priestly class is described in similar fashion. 

* The word Dhamma (Sansk. dharma, in the oldest form dliarman), 
order, lav,” usually signifies in Buddhist terminology “ essence, idea,” 
in 80 far as the essence of anything constitutes its own immanent law. 
Thus the word is also used as the most general designation of the doctrine 
or truth preached by Buddha. 
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proposition : all Dliammas are not-T (au-attfi, Sansk. 
an-atmaii) ;t they are all transitory. Time after time the 
words littered by the god Indra when Buddha entered Nirvfma 
recur in the sacred texts : Impermanent truly are the Sank- 
haras, liable to origination and decease; as they arose so they 
pass away; their disappearance is happiness/^ 

Some have expressed the differenco between the Brahman 
and the Buddhist conceptions of the existence of things, as 
if, of the component parts which together form the idea of 
becoming’ (being and iiot-heing), the former had laid hold of 


the idea of being only, and the latter of non-boing only. "W o 
prefe!* to avoid every expression which would make Buddhism 
regard non-being as the true substance of things, and to 
express ourselves thus. The speculation of the Brahmans 
apprehended being in all becoming, that of the Buddhists 
becoming in all apparent being. In the former case substance 
without causality, in the latter causality without substance. 

Where the sources lie, from which this causality derives its 
sanction and its power. Buddhism does not ask. It is as little 


* jN’.jB.—I t is not said, “ there is no ego,'’ but merely: ** tlie Dliammas 
— i.e., all things which go to make up the contents of this world—are 
non-ego.” 

t V erses 277-279 of the “ Dhammapada *’ are very significant as the most 
general expression of these propositions. In them at the same time the 
synonymousness ofDhamma and Sankh4ra is characteristically evidenced. 
In the two first of these three exactly similarly constructed verses mention 
is made of the Sankhara; in the third verse, where a syllable must be 
curtailed for metrical reasons, Dhanima is used instead of Sankhara: 

“ All Sankharas are impermanent: when he perceives this in truth, he 
turns from sorrow ; this is +lie path of purity. 

“ All Sankharas are full of sorrow: when ho perceives this in truth, he 
turns fronn sorrow; this is the path of purity. 

“All Dhammas are non-ego : when he perceives this in truth, he turns 
from sorrow ; this is the path of purity.” 
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concerned whether the world was created by a god^ or whether 
it was evolved by an absolute substance or by a creative natural 
suh-stratum out of its own interior. Ho accepts its presence 
and the working of the law of the world as facts. Should any 
one wish to express, though by no means in full accord with 
Buddliist habits of thought, what is the absolute within this 
domain of impermanence—wo should, perhaps, rather say the 
most absolute—he might name as such the controlling law of 
the universe, that of causality. Where there is no being, but 
only becoming, it is nob a substance, but only a law, which can 
bo recognized as the first and the last. 

A beginning of time from which the working of this law takes 
effect, and a limit of space, which encloses the world in which 
it operates, cannot bo discovered. Is there in fact no such 
limit f This has the Exalted One not revealed.^^ 0 dis¬ 

ciples, think not such thoughts as tho world thinks; The 
world is everlasting, or the world is not everlasting.' The 
world is finite, or the world is not finite/ . . . If yo thick, 
O disciples, thus think ye : " This is suffering*; ^ thus think ye: 
^This is the origin of suffering; ^ thus think ye ; ‘ This is the 
extinction of suffering; ^ thus think ye : ^ This is the path to 
the extinction of suffering/ 


The Soul. 

It is only now, in this connection, that we are in a position 
to thoroughly understand a inuch-talkod-of dogma of Buddhism: 
the negation of soul. 

It is not incorrect to say that Buddhism disaffirms the 
existence of soul, hut this cannot bo understood in a sense 


* “ Saijiyutta jN”.,*’ toI. iii, foL kya. 



which would in any way giro tliis thought a materialistic 
stamp. It might bo said with equal propriety that* Buddhism 
denies the existence of the body. The body^ as well as tho 
soul, exists only as a complex of manifold inter-connected 
origination and decease; but neither body noi* soul has 
existence as a self-contained substance, sustaining itself ;per 
Sensations, perceptions, and all those processes which 
make up the inner life, crowd upon one another in motley 
variety; in the centre of this changing plurality stands 
consciousness (vihuana), which, if the body be compared to 
a state, may be spoken of as the ruler .of this state.* But 
consciousness is not essentially different from perceptions and 
sensations, the comings and goings of which it at tho same 
time superintends and regulates : it is also a Sankhitra, and 
like all other Bankhhras it is changeable and without substance. 
We must here divest ourselves wholly of all customary modes 
of thinking. We are accustomed to realize our inner life as 
a comprehensible factor, only.when we*are allowed to refer its 
changing ingredients^ every individual feeling, every distinct 
act of the will, to one and an ever identical ego, hut this mode 
of thinkingris fundamentally opposed to Buddhism. Here as 
everywhere it condemns that fixity which we are prone to give 
to the current of incidents that come and go by conceiving 
a substance, to or in which they might happen. A seeing, 
a hearing, a conceiving, above all a suffering, takes place : but 

* “Saijiyutta NikAya,” vol. ii, fol. jo; “ Millndapailha/* j). 63.— 
Compare also the following passage, often repeated in the sacred texts 
(e,g. in tho “ SAmahhaphala Sutta*’): “This is my body, the material, framed 
out of the four elements, begotten by my father and mother . . . , but 
that is my consciousness, which clings firmly thereto, is joined to ih Like 
a precious stone, beautiful and valuable, octahedral, well polished, clear 
and pure, adorned with all perfection, to wliicli a string is attached, blue 
or yellow, red or white, or a yellowish band,*' &c. 
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existence, wliicli may bo regarded as the seer, tlie hearer, 
the sufferer, is not recognized in Buddhist teaching. 

It may be allowable in this place to go beyond the range of 
the sacred texts, and here insert those very clear expressions 
which we find on this group of problems in a later and in many 
I'espects exceedingly remarkable dialogue, the Questions of 
Mlinda.” In the centuries which followed Alexander’s 
invasion of India, which was so highly important an event in 
Indian history—in those times, the traces of which meet our 
eyes in the Greek coins struck in India, and tho half-Hellenic 
figures of ancient Buddhist reliefs—there cannot but have 
been in the Indus territory meetings of argumentative Greeks 
with Indian monks and dialecticians, and Buddhist literature 
has preserved one record of such encounters in that dialogue, 
which bears the name of the Yavana king Milinda, that is, the 
Ionian or Greek prince Menander (ca. 100 B.C.). 

King Milinda* says to the great saint Nhgaseua: “.How 
art thou known, venerable sire; what is thy name, sire ? ”• 

The saint replies: “I am named Nagasena, 0 great king; 
but Nagasena, great king, is only a name, an appellation, 
a designation, an epithet, a mere word; here there is no 
subject.” 

Then said tho king Milinda: “ Well to be sm-e! let only 
the five hundred Yavanas and the eighty thousand monks 
bear it; this Nffgasona says: ‘Hero there is no subject.’ 
Can anyone assent to this ? ” 

And king Milinda went on to say to the venerable Nagasena : 
“If, 0 venerable NS.gascna, there is no subject, who is it 
then that provides you with what you need, clothes and food, 
lodging and medicine for tho sick ? Who is it that enjoys all 

* “ Mllindapariha,” p. 25 seq. I take the liberty of omitting a few 
unnecessary repetitions in my translation. 
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things ? Who walks in yirtues ? Who expends labour 
upon himself ? Who attains the path and the fruits of holiness ? 
Who attains Niryfina ? Who kills ? Who steals ? Who walks 
in pleasures ? Who deceives ? Who drinks ? Who commits 
the five deadly sins ? Thus there is then no good and no evil; 
there is no door and no originator of good and evil actions; 
good action and evil action bring no reward and bear no fruit. 
If anyone were to kill thee, venerable NA.gasena, even he 
would commit no murder. 

Sire, are the hairs JST^asena ? 

No, great king.'^'’ 

Are nails or teeth, skin or flesh or bone Nagasena ? 

No, great king.^^ 

Is the bodily form Nagasena, 0 sire ? 

No, great king/^ 

Are the sensations Nagasena ? 

No, great king/:* 

Are the perceptions, the conformations, the consciousness 
N&gasena ? 

No, great kiug/^ 

Or, sire, the combination of corporeal form, sensations, 
perceptions, conformations, and consciousness, is this N&«*a- 
sena ? 

No, great king.^^ 

Or, sire, apart from the corporeal form, and the sensations, 
the perceptions, conformations, and consciousness, is there 
a Nfigasena ? 

No, great king/^ 

Wherever I look then, sire, I nowhere find a Nfigasena. 
A mere word, sire, is Mgasena. What is Nagasena then? 
lliou speakest false then, sire, and thou liest; there is no 
Nagasena.^^ 




Then spoke the venerable Nagasena to king Milinda thus: 

''Ehou art accustomed, great king, to all the comfort of a 
princely life, to the greatest comfort. If then, O groat king, 
thou goest out on foot at midday on the hot earth, on the 
burning sand, and troadest on the sharp stones, gravel, and 
.sand, thy feet are hnrt; thy body is fatigued, thy mind upset; 
there arises a consciousness of a bodily condition associated 
with dislike. Hast thou come on foot or on a chariot ? 

^^Ido not travel on foot, siro: I have come on a chariot.^^ 
If thou hast come on a chariot, great king, thou define the 
chariot. Is the pole the chariot, great king ? 

And. now the saint turns the same course of reasoning 
against the king which the king hiuiself had used against him. 
Neither tlio pole, nor the wheels, nor the body, nor the yoke is 
the chariot. The chariot, moreover, is not the combination of 
all tliose component parts, or an 3 "-thing else beyond them. 
‘^Wlierover I look then, 0 great king, I nowhere find the 
chariot. A mere word, 0 king*, is the chariot. What then is 
the chariot ? Thou speakost false then, 0 king, and thou liest; 
there is no chariot. Thou art, O great king, suzerain of all 
India. Of whom, therefore, hast thou any dread, that thou 
-speakest untruth? Well to be sure! let the five hundred 
Yavnnas and the eighty thousand monks hear it. This king 
Milinda has said:/1 have come hei'o in a chariot/ Then I 
said, ^If thou hast come on a chariot, 0 great king, thou 
explain the chariot V And he could not point out the chariot. 
Can anyone assent to this 

When ho spoke thus, the firo hundred Yavanas shouted 
approval of the venerable Nagasena and said to king Milinda: 

Now, 0 great king, speak, if thou canst.^^ 

But king Milinda said to the venerable Nagasena: 

I do not speak untruly, venerable Nagasena. In reference 
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to pole^ axle^ wheels, body and bar, the name, the appellation, 
the designation, the epithet, the word ^ chariot ^ is usod/^ 

Good indeed, great king, thou knowest the chariot. And 
in the same way, 0 king, in reference to my hair, my skin and 
bones, to corporeal form, sensations, perceptions, conforma¬ 
tions, and consciousness, the word hT^gasona is used: but here 
subject, in the strict sense of the word, there is none. Thus 
also, great king, has the nun Yajira explained in the presence 
of the Exalted One (Buddha) : 

As in the case where the parts of a chariot come together 
the word ^ chariot ^ is used, so also where the five groups* are, 
there is a person; that is the common notion.’ ” 

*‘^Wg11 done, venerable Ndgasena! wonderful, Nagasena ! 

Many questionings indeed arose in my mind and thou hast 
resolved them. If Buddha were alive, he would applaud thee. 

Bravo! bravo! Mgasena; many questionings arose in my 
mind and thou hast resolved them.” 

We have selected for quotation this passage of the Ques¬ 
tions of Milinda,’^ because it controverts the idea of a soul- 
substance more fully and clearly than is done in the canonical 
texts. But the old texts themselves virtually rest on the same 
ground and the dialogue does not omit to authenticate it, by 
expressly quoting the canonical books. Although the ^^Milinda- 
paiiha” was written apparently in .the north-west of the Indian 
peninsula, and the sacred texts lie before us in the form in 
which they were preserved, and still are preserved, in the 
cloisters of Ceylon, nevertheless the words of the nun Vajirfi 
quoted in the dialogue are actually to be found in these texts. 

The five groups of the elements, which make up the being of any one 
that exists: material form, sensations, perceptions, conformations, con¬ 
sciousness. 
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I have succeeded in finding tlaem there^* and the connection in 
which they occur is a guarantee that the conversation of the 
saint Nagasena and the Greek king Menander truly reflects the 
old Church teaching on the subject. MAra^ the tempter^ who 
seeks to confuse men by error and heresy, appears before a 
nun and says to her: Thou art that by which personality is 
constituted, the creator of the person; the person that has an 
origin, that thou art; thou art the person that passes away.^^ 
She answers : What meanest thou, Mfira, that there is a 
person? False is thy teaching. This is only a heap of 
changeful confornaations (Sankh^ra); here there is not a person. 
As in the case where the parts of a chariot come together the 
word ^chariot^ is used, so also where the five groups are, there 
is a person; that is the common notion. Pain alone it is that 
comes, pain that exists and that passes away; nothing else 
but pain arises, nothing else but pain vanishes again.^^ 

Thought has smitten dotvn the stony, unvarying entity of 
Brahmanism; here it realizes in full consciousness the ultimate 
consequences of its act; if it is the absolutely restless move¬ 
ment of things which creates suffering, it cannot be said any 
more, suffer, thou sufferest; there is left alone the 
certainty that there is suffering, or better still, that suffering 
keeps on coming and going. For the stream of Sankharas 
appearing and again vanishing admits no I and no thou,^^ 
but only a phenomenon of the I and thou,^^ which the many 
in their hallucination address with an appellation of personality.f 


* In the Bhikkhuni Samyutta, ** Sarny. Kik."' vol. i, fol. ghai’*gho. 
t The difticulty of bringing this doctrine |of the non-existence of a 
subject in the complex of the body-cum-spirit attributes of man into 
harmony with the doctrine of moral retribution of our actions, has been 
keenly felt. ** If material form be not the ego, if sensations, perceptions, 
formations, consciousness be not the ego, what ego is there to be affected 
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Imagination^ wliicli in tlie service of inquiring tliouglit seeks 
for types and symbols of formless ideas in the form-world of 
nature^ has at all times when its object >vas to represent a being, 
the cha;i'acteristic of which is movement, chosen with decided 
preference two images: the fl.owing stream of water and the 
self-consuming flame. In the dark sayings of Buddha'^s great 
contemporary, Heraklitos, who in his theory of the being of 
beings more nearly approaches Buddha than does any other 
Greek thinker, both comparisons are constantly recurring in 
the foreground : Everything flows on; the universe is an 
ever-living firo.^^ The figurative language of Buddhism also 
employs both the stream and the flame as symbols of the 
restless movement involved in every state of being. But in 
this the Buddhist figure differs from that of the Ephesian, that 
Buddhism, ignoring every metaphysical interest w^hich has not 
its root in an ethical interest, does not in its view of the water 
and the flame contemplate the mere movement, the bare 
becomiug only, but above all the to-human-life-so-momentous 
and destructive power of this movement, this becoming. 
There are four great currents which break in with destructive 
force upon the human world : the stream of desire, the stream 
of being, the stream of error, the stream of ignorance. The 


by the work, wJiicli the non-ego now performs ?" Thus a monk asks. 
Buddha ansvrers the question : ‘With thy thoughts, which are under the 
dominion of desire, dost thou dream thou canst overhaul the teaching of 
the Master(“ Saniyutta Nikaja,'* vol. i, fol. dii). In fact Buddliism does 
not allow itself to be confused by metaphysical questions as to the 
identity of the subject, in its belief that the reward and punishment of 
our actions overtakes us. If in our present state of being this or that 
iiappens to us, it is a result of the fact, that wo have donc'this or that 
in a previous existence; in this simple belief, universally comprehensible, 
this idea is firmly kept in view, heedless of theoretical difficulties, that 
he who performs an evil action, and he who suffers the punishment 
thereof, are one and the same person. 
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sea, tlie sea: thus, 0 disciples, saitli a child of this world, who 
hath not received the Doctrine. But this, 0 disciples, is not 
that which is called the sea in the Doctrine of the Holy One; 
this is only a great mass of water, a great flood of water. The 
eye of man, 0 disciples, is the sea; things visible are the foam 
of this sea. He who hath overcome the foaming billows of 
visible things, of him, 0 disciples, it is said: That is a 
Brahman who hath in his inner man outridden the sea of the 
eye, with its waves and whirlpools, with its depths profound 
and its prodigies; he hath reached the shore; he stands on 
firm earth.^^ (The same follows regarding the sea of hearing 
and the other senses.) Thus spake the Exalted One ; when 
the Perfect One had thus spoken, the Master went on to say: 

“ ‘ If thou this sea with its abyss of waters, 

Pull of waves, full of deeps, full of monsters, 

Hast crossed, wisdom aud holiness are thy portion ; 

The land hast thou, the goal of the universe hast thou reached.’ 

But no other picture was so perfectly adapted for Buddhism 
to express the nature of being as the figure of flame, which, 
remaining in apparently restful invariability, is yet only a 
continuous self-production and self-consumption, and in which 
at the same time is embodied, with a still more impressive 
reality for the Indians than for us, the tormenting power of 
heat, the enemy of blissful coolness, the enemy of happiness 
and peace. As, where there is heat, coolness is also found, 
so also where there is the threefold fire—the fire of love, hate 
and infatuation—the extinction of the fire (Nirvfina) must be 
sought.'’^t—Everything, 0 disciples, is in flames. And what 
Everything is in flames ? The eye is in flames, and so on. 

By what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, by the fire of 


* Samyutta -N'ikaya,” voL ii, fol. clii. 


t “ Buddliavamsa.'’ 
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liate^ by the fire of fascination^ it is kindled; by birth, old age, 
death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is kindled: 
thus I say/^*—The whole world is in flames; the whole 
world is wrapped in smoke, the whole world is wasted by firo ; 
the whole world quakes/^t 

But to us in this connection more important than the 
employment of the metaphor of fire, from an ethical point of 
view, is its introduction to illustrate the metaphysical nature 
of being as of a continuous pi'ocess. It is reserved to later 
texts to work up this metaphor to perfect clearness; but it 
already exists in the sacred writings, although wo feel how 
thought has hero to struggle with expression* Beings 
resemble a flame; their state of being, their becoming 
re-born is a flaming cleaving of self, a feeding of self upon 
the fuel which the world of impermanence supplies. As the 
flame, clinging to the wind, borne by the wind, inflames even 
distant things, so the flame-liko existence of beings, presses 
on in the moment of re-birth into far distances; hero the 
being puts off tho old body, there it clothes itself with a new 
body. As tho wind carries on the flame, so tho. thirst which 
clings to being carries on the soul from one existence to 
another. J 

In tho previously quoted dialogue The Questions of 
Milinda,^^|j the conversation turns upon the problem of the 
identity or non-identity of the being in his several existences. 
The saint Nagasena says: it is not tho same being and yet 
they are not separate beings which relieve one another in the 


* “ Makfivagga,*’ i, 21, vide supra, p. 182, seq. 
t “ Samyutta hlikaya.,’' vol. i, fob ghai. 

J Cf. the above (p. 234) quoted dialogue of Buddha and the monk 
Vaccha. 

11 P. 40. 



series of existences. ^^Giyo 'an illustration/^ says king 
Mib'nda. a man were to light a light, 0 great king, 

would it not burn on through the night —^^Yes, sire, it 
would burn through the night/^—How then, 0 great king, 
is the flame in the first watch of the night identical with the 
flame in the midnight watch No, sire/^—And the flame 

in the midnight watch, is it identical with the flame in the last 
watch of the night —^^No, sire/^—Eat how then, O great 
king, was the light in the first watch of the night another, 
in the midnight watch another, and in the last watch of the 
night another —^^No, sire, it has burned all night long 
feeding on the same fael.^^—So also, 0 great king, the 
chain of elements of being (Dhanima) completes itself: the one 
comes, thO' other goes. Without beg*inning, witlioiit end, 
the circle completes itself: therefore it is neither the same 
being nor another being, which presents itself last to the 
consciousness.'*^ 

Being is, we may say, the procession—regulated by the 
law of causality—of continuous being at every moment self¬ 
consuming and anew begetting. .JWhat we term a scaled 
being, is one individual member ifi^the line of this procession, 
one flame in this sea of flame'. As in consuming the flame is 
, always seeking fresh fuel for itself, so also this continuity 
of perception, sensation, action and suffering, which seems to 
the deluded gaze, deceived by the appearance of unbroken 
invaiiability, to bo a being, a subject, maintains itself in 
the general influx and evanescenco of ever fresh elements 
from the domain of the objective world. 
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The Saint—The Ego—The Nirvana. 

Sitting under tlie tree of knowledge Buddha says to him¬ 
self : Difficult will it be for men to grasp the law of 
causality^ the chain of causes and effects. And this also will 
be very hard for them to grasp, the coming of all conformations 
to an endj the loosening from everything earthly, the 
extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, tho end, the 
Nirv^na/^ These words divide the circle, which Buddhist 
thought describes, into its two natural halves. On the one 
side the earthly world, ruled by the lav/ of causality. On 
the other side—is it tho eternal? Is it the Nothing? We 
may doubt. We know this much only to begin with, that it 
is the domain over which the law of causality has no power. ' 
Our sketch will follow this cleaidy indicated division. 

From the flames of becoming, decease, and suffering, the 
believer, he who has knowledge, saves himself in the world 
of extinction (Nirvana), in the cool quiet of everlasting 
peace. He overcomes ignorance and thereby sets himself 
free from the painful fruits which are bound up with it 
through the natural necessity of the law of causality. He 
knows the four sacred truths, and while he thus knows 
and apprehends, his soul is freed from the calamity of desire, 
freed from the calamity of becoming, freed from tho calamity 
of error, freed from the calamity of ignorance. In the 
delivered there arises the knowledge of his deli;5^erancGi; 
ended is re-birth, fulfilled the law, duty done, there is no 
more any returning to this world : this he knows.^^ 

Buddha^s disciple hopes to attain this happiness not merely 
in the hereafter. He who has conquered ignorance and gqt 
rid of desire enjoys the supreme reward already in this life. 
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His outer man may still be detained in the world of sujOFering; 
lie knows that it is not he himself whom the coming and 
going of tho Sankharas affects. Buddhist proverbial philo¬ 
sophy attributes in innumerable passages the possession oi 
Nirv^lna to tho saint, who still treads the earth ; 

The disciple who has put off lust and desire, rich in wisdom, 
has here on earth attained the deliverance from death, the rest, 
the Nirvfma, the eternal state/^ 

He who has escaped from tho trackless, hard mazes of the 
Sansfira, who has crossed over and reached the shore, self- 
absorbed, without stumbling and without doubt, who has 
delivered himself from the earthly, and attained Nirvihia, him 
I call a true Brahman/^* 

It is not an anticipation in parlance, but it is the absolutely 
exact expression of the dogmatic thought, when not merely 
the hereafter, which awaits the emancipated saint, but the 
perfection which ho already attains in this life, is called tho 
Nirvana. What is to be extinguished has been extinguished, 
the fire of lust, hatred, bewildemient. In unsubstantial dis¬ 
tance lie hope and fear; the will, tho hugging of the halluci¬ 
nation of egoity is subdued, as a man throws aside tho foolish 
wishes of childhood. What matters it whether the transitory 
state of being, the root of which is nipped, lay aside its 
indifferent phenomenal life instantaneously or in after ages? 

If tho saint will even now put an end to his state of 

^ “ Suttasaugaha,*’ fol. cii; “ Bliaiuinapada/’ 414. The prose texts 
contain very numerous similar expressions. For instance, a Brahmanical 
ascetic addresses to Sariputta this question: “Nirvana, nirvana, so they sRjt 
friend Sariputta. But what is tho Nirvhna, friend?’* “The subjugation 
of desire, the subjugation of hatred, the subjugation of perplexity; this, 
O friend, is called Nirvana.” Thereon follows in the same way the 
question: “Holiness, holiness (arahatta), so they say,” &c. Tlie answer 
is word for word similar to the preceding (“ Sarny. Nik.” ii, nain). 





being ho can do so, bnfc the majority stand fast until nature 
has reached her goal: of such may those words be said which 
are put in the mouth of the most prominent of Buddha^s 
disciples ; I long nob for death, I long not for life; I wait till 
mine hour come, like a servant who awaiteth his reward. I 
long nob for death, I long not for life; I wait till mine hour 
come, alert and with watchful mind/^* 

If we are to indicate the precise point at which the goal is 
reached for the Buddhist, we must not look to the entry of the 
dying Perfect One into the range of the everlasting—be this 
either eveidasting being or everlasting nothing—^hub to that 
moment of his earthly life, when he has attained the status of 
sinlessness and painlessness; this is the true Nirvana, If the 
Buddhist faith really make the saint^s state of-being disembody 
itself into nothingness—we shall come directly to the question 
whether it does so—still entry into nothingness for nothingness^ 
sake is not at all the object of aspiration which has been 
set before the Buddhist. The goal to which he pressed was, 
W0 must constantly repeat this, solely deliverance from the 
sorrowful world of origination and decease. Religious 
aspiration did not purposely and expressly demand that this 
deliverance should transport to nothingness, but when this 
was taught at all expression was merely given thereby to the 
indifferent, accidental consequences of metaphysical reflections, 
which prevent the assumption of an everlasting, immutable, 
happy existence. In tho religious life, in the tone which 

prevailed in the ancient Buddhist order, tho thought of 
annihilation has had no influence. the gi'eat sea, 0 

disciples, is permeated by but one taste, the taste of salt, so 
also, 0 disciples, this Doctrine and this Law are pervaded by 
but one taste, the taste of deliverance.^^ 

** Miliiidapanlia,” p. 45, cf, Thcrag. fol. ko. 
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Our speculations must not seelv to discover what is the 
essence of a faith; we must permit the adherents of each 
faith themselves to determine this^ and it is for historical 
inquiry to point out how they have defined it. If any one 
describes Buddhism as a religion of annihilation, and attempts 
to developo it therefrom as from its specific germ, he has, in 
fact, succeeded in wholly missing the main drift of Buddha and 
the ancient order of his disciples. 

Has the saint attained the goal of his earthly life, then is fcnio 
of him what an old text says of Buddha :* ‘‘ The body of the 
Perfect One, O disciples, subsists, cut off from the stream of 
becoming. As long as his body subsists, so long will gods 
and men see him; if his body be dissolved, his life run out, 
gods and men shall no more behold him.’^ While in the case 
of beings who are committed to the path of metempsychosis, 
consciousness (vinnana), escaping from the dying, becomes the 
germ of a new state of being, the consciousness of the .dying- 
saint is extinguished without residuum. Dissolved is the 
body,^^ says Buddha, when one of the disciples has entered 
into Nirvana, extinct is perception; the sensations have all 
vanished away. The confoiunations have found their repose : the 
consciousness has sunk to its rest.-^^t 

Wlien the venerable Godbika has brought about his own 
death by opening a vein, the disciples see a dark cloud of 
smoko moving to and fro on all sides round his corpse. They 
ask Buddha wha-t the smoke means. ^'That is Mfira, the 
wicked one, 0 disciples,^^ says Buddha: ""he is looking for 
the noble Godhika^s consciousness: ^ where has the noble 
Godhika^s consciousness found its place ? ^ But the noble 

# “ Brahmajalasiitta(at the end). 

.t ‘‘ Bdaaa’' (?hayre HS.), fol. nil. 
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Ciodhika lias entered into Nirvana; his consciousness nowhere 
remains/^* 


Does this end of the earthly existence imply at the same 
time the total cessation of being ? Is it the Nothing which 
receives the dying Perfect One into its dominion ? 

Step by step we have prepared the ground so as now to be 
able to face this question. 

Some have thought to find the answer to this question con¬ 
tained in the word Nirvana itself, ix.y Extinction.’^^ It seemed 
the most obvious construction that t3xtinction is an extinction 
of being in the Nothing. But doubts were soon expressed as 
to the propriety of so summary a disposal of this question. It 
was quite allowable to speak of an. extinction in the case—and 
the term was most incontrovertibly used hy the Indians in the 
case—where being was not annihilated, but where it, freed 
from the glowing heat of suffering, had found tho path to the 
cool repose of painless happiuess.f Max Muller has above all 
others maintained with warm eloquence the notion of Nirvana 
as the completion but not as an extinction of being.J His 
position is, that although later Buddhist metaphysicians have 

^ “ Samyutta Nikaya/^ voi. i, fol. ghi’. Tho story is also narrated in 
tho commentary to the **Dhammapada,” p. 255. 

t How universally in the language of that age the word Nirrana 
denoted the summum honuniy without any reference to the close of 
existence, is clearly shown by the following passage, in which the view 
considering earthly enjoyments as the highest good is spoken of: “ There 
are, 0 disciples, many Samanas and Brahmans, who thus teach and thus 
believe; If the ego moves, gifted and endowed with tho pleasure of all 
tho five senses, then has this ego, tarrying in the visible world, attained 
the highest Nirvdna.”— BrahmajAIamtta. 

J; Introduction to Eogers, Buddhagliosha’s Parables,’* p. xxxix, seq. 
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undoubtedly regarded the Nothing as the supreme object of all 
effort^ yet the original teaching of Buddha and the ancient 
order of his disciples was different: for them the Nirvana was 
nothing more than the entry of the spirit upon its rest, an 
eternal beatitude, Y/hich is as highly exalted above the joys, as 
it is above the sorrow of the transitory world. Would not, 
asks Max Muller, a religion, which lands us at last in tho 
Nothing, cease to be a religion ? It w’ould no longer be what 
every religion ought to be and purports to be, a bridge from the 
temporal to the eternal, but it would be a delusive gangway, 
which suddenly breaks off and shoots a man, just when he 
fancies he has reached the goal of the eternal, into tho abyss of 
annihilation. 

We cannot follow the famous inquirer, when he attempts 
to trace the limits between the possible and tho impossible in 
the dovelopement of religion. In the sultiy, dreamy stillness 
of India, thoughts spring and grow, every surmise and every 
sensation grows, otherwise than ia the cool air of the west. 
Perhaps what is here beyond comprehension may there be 
comprehensible, and if wo reach a point which is to us a limit 
of the comprehensible, wo shall permit much to pass and stand 
as incomprehensible, and await the future, which may bring us 
nearer the solution of the enigma. 

Max Miiller^s researches, which could under the then circum¬ 
stances of the case be based on only a portiou of the authentic 
texts bearing on tliis branch of tho subject, did not hxil to 
attract the attention of native literati in Ceylon, the country 
which has pi’eserved to the present day Buddhist temperament 
and knowledge in its purest form. And by the joint labours 
of eminent Singhalese students of Buddhist literature, such 
as the late James d^Alwis, and European inquirers, among 
whom wo may mention especially Childers, Rhys Davids, and 





Trenckner, literary materials for the elucidation of. the dogma 
of Nirvana have been amply unearthed and ably treated. 

I have endeavoured to complete the collections, for which 
wo have to thank these learned scholars, in that I have 
submitted all the testimony of the sacred Pali canon, that 
contained in the discourses of Buddha as well as that in the 
writings upon the rights of the Order, to a detailed examina¬ 
tion, so that 1 believe I am in a position to hope that no 
essential expression of the ancient dogmatics and doctrinal 
poets has been omitted.* Before I undertook this task, it 
was ray conviction that there is in the ancient Buddhist litera¬ 
ture no passage which directly decides the alternative whether 
the Nirvana is eternal felicity or annihilation. So much the 
greater therefore was my surprise, when in the course of 
these researches I lit not upon one passage, but upon very 
numerous passages, which speak as expressly as possible 
upon the point, regarding which the controversy is waged, 
and determine it with a clearness which leaves nothing to be 
desired. And it was no less a cause of astonishment to me 
when I found that in that alternative, which appeared to have 
been laid down with all possible cogency, viz., that the Nirvana 
must have been understood in the ancient Order to be either 
the Nothing or a supreme felicity, there was finally neither on 
the one side nor on the other perfect accuracy. 

Wo shall now endeavour to state the question as it must 
have presented itself to Buddhist dogmatic on its own premises, 
and then the answer which the question has received. 

A doctrine which contemplates a future of eternal perfection: 
behind transitory being, cannot possibly admit of the kingdom 

* In Excursus iii, further quotations i^re given from the materials 
hero mentioned, and the dogmatic terminology is discussed in detail at 
greater length than appeared expedient in this place. 
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world of the transient ends, cannot conjure ifc up immediately, 
as it were out of the Nothing. In the kingdom of the transient 
itself there must be contained, veiled perhaps like a latent 
germ, but still present, an element which bears in itself the 
pledge of everlasting being strejbching out ])eyond origination 
and decease. It is possible that, where the claims of strict 
dialectic sequence are opposed by motives of another kind, 
thought pauses before accepting this so obvious conclusion; 
but it is important before we examine these deviations from the 
logical consequence, which we may possibly expect to find, to 
obtain a view of the form in which the logical consequence 
must have presented itself to Buddhist thought. 

The finite world appears in the dogmatic of Buddhism to rest 
wholly upon itself. Whatever we see, whatever we hear, our 
senses as well as the objects which are presented to them, 
everything is drawn within the cycle of origination and decease; 
eveiything is only a Dhamma, a Sankhara, and all Dhammas, 
all SankhUras are transitory. Whence this cycle ? No matter 
whence; it is there from a past beyond ken. The existence 
of the conditional is accepted as a given fact; thought shrinks 
from going hack to the unconditional. 

This is specially evident in the question as to the soul, the 
personality. ^^This is only a heap of Sankhfiras; hero there is 
not a person (p. 258). 

We see: the finito world bears in itself no traces which 
point to its connection with a world of the eternal. How could 
it possibly be otherwise ? Where the opposition of the 
transient and eternal is carried to the point which Indian 
thought has hero reached, thoro can in fact bo no union 
conceived between the two extremes. Had the eternal any 
share whatsoever in the occurrences of the world of the 
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changeable^ a shadow of the changeable would fall on ifcs own 
nncliangeability. The conditional can only be thought of as 
conditioned through another conditionaL If we follow the 
dialectic consequence solely, it is, impossible on the basis of 
this theory of life to conceive how, where a series of conditions 
has run out, annihilating itself, anything else is to be recog¬ 
nized as remaining but a vacuum. 

This is the consequence. Does Buddhism actually admit 
this ? 

Wo must here insert a few remarks upon the standard 
technical terms, which our texts are wont to use in dealing 
with these questions. 

The word which wo have translated Person'^ (Satta) in the 
passages cjuoted, is not the precise technical term which the 
Brahmanical speculation, discussed by us at an earlier stage, 
had coined as the most exact and special expression for the 
eternal in man : Atman, the self^*^ the ego,^^ The Buddhist 
texts deal with the Atman (in Pali: Att4) also. If the demands 
of dialectic alone be regarded, it cannot be understood how the 
question regarding the ego was to be answered otherwise 
than the question as to the person —it seems clear enough 
that })oth words are only different names for the same idea, and 
that he who denies the existence of the person,cannot 
maintain the existence of the ‘^ego or even admit it possible. 

Beside the expression Atman (atta) wo place another, of 
which the same may be said, the name Tathagata, the Perfect 
One.*^^ Buddha is in the habit of calling himself Tathagata in 
his Buddhahood (p. 126). If a question he raised as to the 
essentiality and everlasting continuance of the Tathfigata, this 
is altogether parallel to the question regarding the essentiality 
and continuance of the ego; if there ho an ego, the sacred 
perfect personality of the Tathagata must undoubtedly be th6 
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QgOf wliicli deserves this name in tlioliighesfc sense, wliich bears 
in itself the greatest claim to everlasting being. But as we 
might expect, with the lot of the person (satta) the lot of 
the Tathfigata, as well as that of the ego (att^), is cast. 

Let us see whether the expressions of the Buddhist texts are 
in accordance with this view. ^ 

Then the wandering monk* Vacchagotta went to where 
the Exalted One was staying. When he had come near him, 
he saluted him. When, saluting him, he had interchanged 
friendly words with him, he sat down besido him. Sitting 
beside him the wandering monk Vacchagotta spake to the 
Exalted One, saying : How does the matter stand, venerable 
Gotama, is there the ego (atta) 

When he said this, the Exalted One was silent. 

How then, venerable Gotama, is there not the ego 
And still the Exalted One maintained silence. Then the 
wandering monk Vacchagotta rose from his seat and went 
away. 

But the venerable Ananda, when the wandeinng monk 
Vacchagotta had gone to a distance, soon said to the Exalted 
One ; wherefore, sire, lias the Exalted One not given an 
answer to the questions put by the w^andering monk 
Vacchagotta 

If I, Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta 
asked me: ^ Is there the ego V had answered : ^ the ego is,*^ 
then that, Ananda, would have confirmed the doctrine of the 
Samanas and Brahmanas wdio believe in permanence.t If I, 
Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me : 

A moiih of a non-Bnddhist sect. The dialogue hero translated is 
to be found in the Sauiyuitaka Nikaya,” toI. ii, fol. tan. 

t “ A fev»^ Samanas and Brahmanas, who behove in pcmanence, teach 
that the ego and the world are peimianent.”— 
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tliat^ Ananda^ would have confirmed the doctrine of the 
Saraanas and Brahmanas^ who believe in annihilation.* If I, 
Ananda^ when the wandering monk Yacchagotta asked me : 
Ms there the ego V had answered: Hhe ego is/ would that have 
served my end^ Ananda, by producing in him tho knowledge : 
all existences (dhamma) are non-ego ? 

That it would not, sire/^ 

^^But if I, Ananda^ when tho wandering monk Vacchagotta 
asked me : ‘ Is there not tho ego ? ^ had answered: ^ Tho ego is 
not/ then that, Ananda, would only have caused tho wandering 
monk Vacchagotta to bo thrown from one bewilderment into 
another : ^ My ego, did it not exist before ? but now it exists 
no longer V 

We see : the person who has framed this dialogue, has in 
his thought very nearly approached the consequence, which 
leads to the negation of the ego. It may almost bo said, 
that, though probably ho did not wish to express this 
consequence with overt consciousness, yet ho has hi fact 
expressed it. If Buddha avoids the negation of tho existence 
of the ego, ho does so in order not to shock a weak-minded 
hearer. Through tho shirking of tho question as to tho 
existence or non-existence of the ego, is heard the answer, 
to which the premises of tho Buddhist teaching tended: The 
ego is not. Or, what is equivalent; Tho Nirvana is 
annihilation. 

But wo can well understand why these thinkers, who 

A few Saniauas and Brahmans, who believe in aiiTiiLilation, teacli 
that tho person (satta) is, and that it undergoes annihilation, destruction, 
and removal*' (ibidem).—It is meant, that the ego, even without being 
purified from sins, undergoes no transmigration, but becomes extinct in 
death. 
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in a position to realize this ultiaiato consequonce auct 
to boar it_, abandoned the erection of it as an official dogma 
of the Baddhist order. There were enough^ and more than 
enough, of hopes and wishes, from which he who desired to 
follow the Sakya^s son, had to sever his heart. Why present 
to the weak the keen edge of the truth: the victor^s prize of 
the delivered is the 'Nothing ? True, it is not permissible to 
put falsehood in the place of truth, but it is allowable to 
draw a well-meant veil over tlie picture of the truth, the sight 
of which threatens the destruction of the unprepared. What 
harm did it do ? That which was alone of intrinsic worth and 
essential to excite the struggle for deliverance was maintained 
in unimpaired force, the certainty that delivemnce is to bo 
found only where joys and sorrows of this world have ceased. 
Was the emancipation of him, who knew how to free himself 
from everything transitory, not perfect enough ? Would it 
become more perfect, if he weVe driven to acknowledge that 
beside tlie transitory there is only'- the Nothing ? 

Therefore the official teaching of the Church, represented 
that on the question, whether the ego is, whether the perfected 
saint lives after death or not, the exalted Buddha has taught 
nothing.* 

From the texts, in which this shirking of tlio question is 
inculcated, the following epitomized dialogue may be given.f 

The venerable M&lukya comes to the Master and expresses 
his astonishment that the Master^s discourse leaves a series ot 


* The ilrsfc scholar, who has given the correct interpretation of a text 
having an important bearing on this connection and has directed 
attention to this disallowing of the question as to coutiiiunnco in the 
hereafter, is, as far as I know, V. Trenckner ('‘Miliiida T.” 424). I 
am glad to (ind my independently formed eonclasion confirmed by tho 
opinion of this able Danish scholar, 
tChla-MaUikya-Ovada(Majjhima Nikaya). 
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the very most important and deepest questions unanswered. 
Is the world eternal or is it limited by bounds of time ? Does 
the perfect Buddlia (Tathagata) live on beyond death ? Does 
the Perfect One not live on beyond death ? It pleases me not, 
says that monk, that all this should remain unanswered, and I 
do not think it right; therefore I am come to tho Master to 
inteiTOgato .him about these doubts* May it please Buddha 
to answer them if he can, But when anyone does not. 
understand a matter and does not know it, then a straight¬ 
forward man says: I do not understand that, I do not know 
that/^ 

We see: the question of the Nirvana is brought before 
Buddha ])y that monk as directly and definitely as could ever 
be possible. And what answers Buddha? He says in his 
Socratic fashion, not without a touch of irony :— 

What have I said to thee before now, Miilukyaputta ? 
Have I said: Come, M^liikyaputta, and be my disciple; 1 
shall teach thee, whether tho world is everlasting or not 
everlasting, whether the world is finite or infinite, whether 
the vital faculty is identical with tho body or separate from it, 
whether the Perfect One lives on after death or does not live 
on, or whether the Perfect One lives on and at tho same time 
does not live on after death, or whether he neither lives on 
nor does not live on ? 

That thou hast not said, sire/^ 

Or hast thou, Buddha goes on, said to me : I shall be thy 
disciple, declare unto me, whether the world is everlasting or 
not everlasting, and so on ? 

This also must Mfllukya vinswer in the negative. 

If a man, Buddha proceeds, were struck hy a poisoned 
arrow, and his frieijds and relatives called in a skilful 
physician : what if the wounded man said: i shall not 
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allow my wound to be treated until I know wlio tbe man is- 
by whom I have been wounded, whether ho is a noble, a 
Brahman, a Vai^ya, or (Judra^^—or if ho said: shall not 

allow my wound to bo treated, until I know what they call the 
man who has wounded me, and of what family he is, whether 
he is tall, or small, or of middle stature, and how his weapon 
was made, with which he has struck me/'^ What would the 
end of the case be ? The man would die of his wound. 

Why has Bnddha not taught his disciples, whether the 
world is finite or infinite, whether the saint lives on beyond 
death or not ? Because the knowledge of these things does 
not conduce to progress in holiness, because it does not 
contribute to peace and enlightenment. What contributes 
to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has taught his own: 
the truth of sufiering, the truth of the origiu of suffering, the 
truth of the cessation of suffering, the truth, of the path to the 
cessation of suffering.* Therefore, Malnkyaputta, wliatso- 
over has not been revealed by me, let that remain unrevealed, 
and wdiot has been revealed, let it he revealod.-^^ 

Our researches must accept this clear and decisive solution 
of the question, recurring often in the sacred texts, as it is 
given; it needs no interpretation, and admits of no strained 
construction. Orthodox teaching in the ancient order of 
Buddhists inculcated expressly on its converts to forego 
the knowledge of the being or noii-being of the perfected 
saint. 

But, besides the question as to what w’^as recognized as the 
orthodox dogma, there is yet another which we have to take 
up. Who would believe that ho has fathomed the faith and 

* The wording of the passage of which an epitome is here given is 
identical with that given before at p. 204. 
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hope of the devout hearty -when he haows the dogma^ which 
the Church prescribed and to which the believer subscribed ? 
Was tho waiving of the question which the religious con¬ 
sciousness cannot cease altogether to put to itself over and 
over again, suificient to eliminate from the spirits of Buddha^s 
disciples the craving for a Yes or No ? Certainly tho Yes or 
the iSro might not he declared as doctrine; this would be 
heretical disobedience of Buddha^a injunction. But it might 
make itself perceptible like a vibration, like a gentle flutter 
of light or shadow, something felt rather than definable; 
it might, even where the honest purpose to faithfully enunciate 
the dogma existed, betray itself between tho lines, in an 
incautious expression, in a word too many or too few. In 
the dialogue between Buddha and Ananda (p. 272, seq.), 
a trace seemed to show itself of how some resolute spirits 
in the order were not far from perceiving that tho conclusion 
of the doctrine involves tho negation of the ego, the negation 
of an eternal future. But this very circumstance, that tho 
official dogmatic abstained from answering these questions, was 
sure to lead to greater liberty and variety in the solutions 
which individual thought worked out, than could be the case 
with I’egard to problems, for which a recognized orthodox 
solution had been furnished. Could not that negative answer, 
which wo have come to recognize as the true answer of close 
dialectic, bo met by an affirmative also ? Might not hearts, 
that quailed before the Nothing, that could not relinquish tho 
hope of everlasting weal, gather from Buddha^s silence above 
all this one response, that it was not forbidden to them to 
hope ? 

It appears to me that among the many uttemnees on these 
questions, which are bound up together in the great complex 
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pf the sacred writingSj traces of such agitations, as I have hero 
described, are unmistakably enougli to be seen. 

Xing Pasenadi of Kosala, we are told,* on one occasion on 
a journey between his two chief towns, Sfi.keta and fsHvatthi, 
fell in with the nun Khem^, a female disciple of Buddha, 
renowned for her wisdom. The king paid his respects to her, 
and inquired of her concerning the sacred doctrine. 

“Venerable lady/’ asked the king, “does the Perfect One 
(Tathagata) exist after death ? ” 

“ The Exalted One, O great king, has nob declared : the 
Perfect One exists after death.” 

“ Then does the Perfect One not exist after death, venerablo 

lady ? ” 

“ This also, O groat king, the Exalted One has not declared: 
the Perfect One does not exist after death.” 

“Thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One does exist after 
death, and at the same time does not exist after death ?—-thus, 
venerable lady, the Perfect One neither exists after death, nor 
does he not exist ? ” 

The answer is still the same: the Perfoct One has not 
revealed it. We see how great pains are taken, with that 
somewhat clumsy subtlety which is characteristic of thought 
• at every step in this stage of development, not merely to 
exhaust the two alternatives immediately confronting each 
other, but in the most careful manner to close up all joinings 
and loopholes, by which the true facts of the case might 
escape being caught in the logical net. But it is in vain ; the 
Exalted One has not revealed this. 

The king is astonished. “ What is tho reason, venerable 

* “ Saniyutta Nikaya,” vol. ii, fol. i.io, seq. 
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lady, what is the ground^ on which the Exalted One has not 
revealed this ? 

‘^Permit me/"' answers the nan, ''now to ask thee a 
question, 0 gi’eat king, and do* thou answer me as the case 
seems to thee to stand. How thinkest thou, 0 great king, 
hast thou an accountant, or a mint-master, or a treasurer, who 
could count the sands of the Ganges, who could say: there 
are there so many grains of sand, or so many hundreds, or 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands of grains of sand ? 

" No, venerable lady, I have not.^^ 

" Or hast thou an accountant, a mint-master or a treasurer, 
wlio could measure the water in the great ocean, who could 
say : there are therein so many measures of water, or so many 
hundreds or thousands, or hundreds of thousands of measures 
of water ? 


"No, venerable lady, I have not.^^ 

"And why not? The great ocean is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable. So also, 0 great king, if the existence of the 
Perfect One bo measured by the predicates of corporeal form 
these predicates of the corporeal form are abolished in the 
Perfect One, tlmir root is severed, they are hewn away like 
a palm-tree, and laid aside, so that they cannot germinate 
again in the future. Released, O groat king, is the Perfect 
Ono from this, that his being should bo gauged by the 
measure of tho corporeal world : he is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable as the great ocean. ' Tho Perfect Ono exists 
after death,^ this is not apposite; ' the Perfect One does not 
exist after death,^ this also is not apposite; 'the Perfect One 
at once exists and does not exists after death,^ this also is not 


* Afterwards, wliat is hero said of corporeal form,, will be repeated in 
detail regarding the four other groups of elements, of which earthly being 
is constituted (sensations, perceptions, conformations, consciousness). 
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apposite; Hho Perfect One neitlier does nor does not exist 
after death/ this also is not apposite/^ 


^^But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, received the nun 
KhemtVs discourse with satisfaction and approbation, rose 
from his seat, bowed reverently before Khem^i the nun, 
turned and wont away/’* 

We shall scarcely bo astray in supposing that we discover 
ill this dialogue a marked departure from the sharply defined 
line to which the course of thought confines itself in the 
previously (pioted conversation between Buddha and Malukya 
(p. 274, seq.). True, the question as to the eternal duration of 
tho Perfect One is as little answered here as there, but why 
can it) not be answered ? The Perfect One’s existence is 
nnfathomably deep, like the ocean: ifi is of a depth which 
terrestrial human thought with tho appliances at its command, 
cannot exhaust. The man who applies to the strictly uncon¬ 
ditional predicates such as being and non-being, which are 
used properly enough of the finite, the conditional, resembles 
a person who attempts to count tho sands of tho Ganges or the 
drops of the ocean. 

When such a reason is assigned for the waiving of the 
question as to whotlier the Perfect One lives for ever, is not 
this very giving of a reason itself an answer ? And is not this 
answer a Yes ? No being in the ordinary sense, but still 
assuredly not a non-being: a sublime positive, of which 
thought has no idea, for which language has no expression, 
which beams out to meet the cravings of the thirsty for immor¬ 
tality in that same splendour, of which the apostle says : Eye 

* The texts relates then how tho king at a later opportunity addressed 
the same questions to Euddha and obtained from him word for word the 
same answers which lie had received on this occasion from the nun 
Ehema. 
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Lath not seenj nor ear lieard, neitlier have entered into ilio 
lieart of nian^ the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him/^ 

We hero proceed to insert another passage,* which adopts a 
position on this question similar to that last quoted. 

At this time a monk named Yamaka had adopted the 
following heretical notion: ^ I understand the doctrine taught 
by the Exalted One to bo this, that a monk who is free from 
sin, when his body dissolves, is subject to annihilation, that he 
passes away, that he does not exist beyond death.'* ” 

Whoever names the absolute Nothing as the goal, in which, 
according to the Buddhist creed, the life of the Perfect One 
ends, may learn from the opening words of this passage, that 
the monk Yamaka advocated this very interpretation and that 
ho had thereby been guilty of heresy. 

The venerable SAriputta undertakes to instruct him. 

^^How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, is the Perfect One 
(Tathagata) identical with the corporeal form (i.e., does 
Eiiddlia*s body represent his true ego) ? Dost thou hold 
this?*^ 

1 do not, my fnend.** 

^'Is the Perfect One identical with the sensations? the 
perceptions ? the conformations, the consciousness ? Dost 
thou hold this 

I do not, my friend.** 

How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, is the Perfect One 
comprised in the corporeal form ( . . the sensations, and so 

on) ? Dost thou hold this ?** 

I do not, my friend.** 

Is the Perfect One separate from the corporeal form ? 
Dost thou hold this ? 

* “ Samyutta Nikaya,” vol. i, fob de, scq. 
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I do not^ my friend/-^ 


How thintest thou, friend Yamaha^ aro the corporeal form,, 
sensations, perceptions, conformations, and consciousneKSS (in 
their aggregate) the Perfect One ? Dost thou, hold this ? 

I do iiot> my friend/^ 

How thinkest thou, friend Yamaha, is the Perfect One- 
separate from corporeal form, sensations, perceptions, con¬ 
formations, and consciousness ? Dost thou hold this ? 
do not, my friend/^ 

^^Thus then, friend Yamaha, even hero in this world the* 
Perfect One is not to ho apprehended by thee in truth. Hast 
thou therefore a right to speak, saying, ' I understand the 
doctrine taught by the Exalted One to be this, that a monk 
who is free from sin, when his body dissolves, is subject to 
annihilation, that ho passes away, that he does not exist beyond 
death 

Such, indeed, was hitherto, friend Sariputta, the heretical 
view which I ignorantly entertained. But now when I hear 
the venerable Sariputta expound the doctrine, the heretical 
view has lost its hold of me, aud .1 have learned the doctrine.'’^’ 

Thus are all attempts to define dialectically the ego of the 
Perfect One, repelled. The idea is certainly not that some 
other attempt might prove successful, hut is kept in conceal¬ 
ment by SA-riputta; no more does the unavailingness of all} 
these attempts to find a solution imply that the Perfect One 
does not exist at all. Thought, SAriputta means to say, has 
here reached an uiifathomahly deep mystery, on the solution of 
which it must not insist. The monk, who seeks the happiness^ 
of his soul, has something else bo pursue. 

One who clearly and indefinitely renounced an everlasting- 
future would speak in another strain; behind the veil of the 
mystery there flies the longing for escape from opposing: 
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reason^ which declines to admit the conceivableness of ever¬ 
lasting existence^ the hope for an existence, which is beyond 
reason and conception. 

The terms, which can be applied to such an existence, are 
obviously exclusively negative. There is, O disciples, a 
state, whero there is neither earth nor water, neither light nor 
air, neither infinity of space, nor infinity of reason, nor abso¬ 
lute void, nor the co-extinction of perception and non-percep¬ 
tion, neither'this world nor that world, both sun and moOiu 
That, O disciples, I term neither coining nor going nor standing, 
neither death nor birth. It is without basis, without pro¬ 
cession, without cessation: that is the end of sorrow. 

There is, 0 disciples, an unborn, imoriginated, uncreated, 
unfoimied. Were there not, 0 disciples, this unborn, uu- 
originated, uncreated, unformed, there would be no possible 
exit from the world of the born, originated, created, formed. 

These words seom to sound as if wo heard Brahmaiiical 
philosophers talking of the Brahma, the unborn, intransient 
which is neither groat nor small, the name of which is No, 
for no word can exhaust its being. Yet these expres¬ 
sions, when viewed in the connection of Buddhist thought,, 
convey something wholly different. To the Brahman the 
uncreated is so veritable a reality, that tho reality of the 
created pales before it; the created derives its being and life 
solely from tho uncreated. Bor tho Buddhist the word& 
there is an uncreated merely signify that tho created can 
free himself from the curse of being createdf—there is a path 
* “Udana/* fol. ghau. 
t “Udana,’’ fol. ghau’. 

^ III tho “Dhaminapada” it is said (v. 383) : If ihou hast learned tho 
destruction of tho Sankhara, thou knowest tho uncreated.” Max Muller 
(Introduction l.c., p. xliv) adds to these words the remark ; “ This surely 
shows that even for Buddha a something existed which is not made, and 
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frvom the world of the created out into dark endlessness. Does 
tliG path lead into a new* existence ? Does it lead into the 
Nothing ? The Buddhist creed rests in delicate equipoise 
between tlje two. The longing of the heart that craves the 
eternal has not nothings and yet the thought has not a 
something, which it might firmly grasp. Farther off the 
idea of the endless, the eternal could not withdraw itself 
from belief than it has done here, where, like a gentle flutter 
on the point of merging in the Nothing, it threatens to evade 
the gaze. 

I close with a few sentences from the collections of aphorisms 
of ancient Buddhist literature. These aphorisms may add 
nothing new to what has been said, but they will show more 
clearly tlian all abstract treatment, what melodies were 
awakened in the circle of that ancient monastic order, when the 
•chord of the Nirvftna was touched. 

l^ltmged into meditation, the immovable ones who valiantly 

which, therefore, is imperishable and eternal.’^ It appears to me, that we 
, can find in the expression another meaning, and if we consider it in 
connection with the Buddhist theory of the world, we must find another 
meaning: Let thine own aim be, to discover the cessation of imperma¬ 
nence. If thou knowest that, thou hast the highest knowledge. Let 
others pursue the uncreated by tlieir erroneous paths, which will never 
' carry them beyond the realm of the created. As for thee let the attain¬ 
ment of the uncreated consist in this, that thou rcachest the cessation of 
the created. In the Alagaddiipama Sutta’' (Majjh. JNT.) we read; ‘‘The 
belief which says: ‘ This is the world, this is the self (atta), this shall I 
•dying become, firm, durable, everlasting, unchangeable; so shall I be 
yonder in eternity —is not that, O disciples, merely sheer folly ?'*— 
How can it be, sire, aught else but sheer folly “ How think ye then, 
O disciples, is corporeal form everlasting or impermanent P”—and then 
there follow the familiar doctrines of the impermanence of the five 
•complexes {vide supra, p. 218), a significant commentary to the allegation, 
that the Buddhist asking after the eternal is the same as asking after tlio 
*cessation of the impermanent. 



struggle evermore, the wise, grasp the Nirvana, the gain which 
no other gain surpasses/^ 


Hunger is the most grievous illness; the Sankhara are the 
most grievous sorrow; recognizing this of a truth man attains 
the NirvA.na> the supreme happiness/^ 

The wise, who cause no suffering to any being, who keep 
their body in check, they walk to the everlasting state: he wha 
has reached that, knows no sorrow.^^ 

He who is permeated by goodness, the monk who adheres 
to Buddha^s teaching, let him turn to the land of peace, where 
transientness finds an end, to happiness, 


Dhammapada,” 23, 203, 225, 36S. 
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CHAPTER III. 




THE TENET OF THE PATH TO THE EXTINCTION OF 
SUFFEKING. 


Duties to others. 

Following tlie course wliicli fclio rule of faith {i.e, tho four 
sacred truths) marks out for us^ we have delineated, as corre¬ 
sponding with the second and third of these tenets, what may 
bo described as tho metaphysic of Buddhism: the picture of 
tho world bound in the chain of causality, of the sorrow-fraught 
present, and the picture of the hereafter, in which origination 
and decease have come to a pause, the flame of sorrow has been 
extinguished. Tho fourth tenet of tho sacred truths teaches 
us to know the path which leads out of that world into the 
domain of deliverance; the group of thoughts which it covers, 
may be termed the ethic of Buddhism.* 

■'* If tho shctch of Buddhism bo divided according to the two categories 
on which the division of the sacred texts proceeds, Dhainnia and Yiiiaya, 
i.e.. Doctrine and Ordinance, ethic must bo referred, according to the 
Buddhist view, to the head of ‘‘ Doctrine,” for not only does that briefest 
expression of the Doctrine, the sacred, tniths, include wdthin itself ethic 
in the last of the four tenets, hut the matters falling under tho scope of 
ethic have throughout found their place in the “ Basket of the Doctrine,” 
the complex of the sacred texts dealing with Dhamma. “ Ordinance,” 
as opposed to “ Doctrine,” is not to be understood in an ethical, but in a 
legal sense ; it is ordinances to govern the associated life of the monastic 
order. 
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the path to the extinction of suffering: it is tliis sacred, eight¬ 
fold path, to wit: Bight Faith, Bight Besolve, Bight Speech, 
Bight Action, Bight Living, Bight Effort, Bight Thought, 
Bight Self-concentration/^ 

Tlie ideas' here placed before tis gather significance and 
colour from the many discourses of Buddha, in which the path 
of salvation loading to deliverance is described. That scholastic, 
apparatus, from which Indian thought can never shake itself 
wholly free, is employed in no sparing manner. Everything 
has its established, ever recurring expression. Virtues and 
vices have their number : there is a fourfold onward effort; 
there are five powers and five organs of moral life. 
Heretics and unbelievers also know the five impediments and 
the seven elements of illumination, but Buddha^s disciples 
alone know, how that cinq becomes a dix, and this, seven a 


fourteen.* 

More valuable than this scholastic, as an aid to understanding 
how the moral presented itself to the Buddhist view, are the 
beautiful utterances of the poetical collections, as well as fables 
and parables, above all the ideal form of Buddha himself as 
the religious fancy of his disciples has sketched him. 'Not only 
in his final stage of earthly existence, but in hundreds of 
preceding existences has he uninterrnittingly arrived at all 
those perfections which were bringing him nearer and nearer 
to the supreme Buddliahood, and has in numberless displays ox 
invincible strength of will and devoted self-sacrifice created an 
example for his believei’s. The components, which go to 
make up this ethical ideal, obviously disclose at every step the 
monastic character of Buddhist morality. The true holy life, 
is the life of the monk; the worldly life is an imperfect, 
necessarily unsatisfying life, the preliminary step of the weak. 

“ Sainyiitta NMya,” vol. iii, fol. pi’, seq. 
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DUTIES TO OTHERS. 


%L 

Tho primary demand made upon the monk is not: thou shalt 
live in this world and make this world a something which is 
worthy of life—but it is: thou shalt separate thyself from this 
world. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any attempt to deduce 
from these enumerations of moral notions and* sayings and 
narrations a connected code of morals, would be not less 
opposed to scientific truth than to scientific taste. Still, we 
find in the sacred tests expressions which point to a definite 
path of thought traversing tho wide range of moral action 
and passion, a distribution of all that tends to happiness and 
deliverance under certain leading heads. Above all there 
recur continually three categories, to some extent liko tho 
headings of three chapters on ethic : uprightness, self-con¬ 
centration, and wisdom.* In the narrative of Buddha^s last 
addresses, tho discourse in which ho places before his followers 
tho doctrine of the path of salvation, is time after time couched 
in the following words : “ This is uprightness. This is self- 
concentration. This is wisdom. Pervaded by uprightness, 
self-concontx*ation is fruitful and rich in blessing, pervaded 
by self-concentration, wisdom is fruitfid and rich in blessing; 
pervaded by wisdom, tho soul becomes wholly free from all 
infirmity, from the infirmity of desire, from the infirmity of 
becoming, from the infirmity ol error, fiom tho infiimity of 
ignorance." These three ranges of moral living are compared 
to tho stages of a journey : the end of the journey is deliver¬ 
ance. The base of all is uprightness of walk, but inversely 
outward righteousness receives its finish only through wisdom. 

“ As hand washes hand and foot washes foot, so uprightness 
is purified by wisdom, and wisdom is purified by uprightness. 
Where there is uprightness, there is wisdom: where there is 
wisdom, there is uprightness. And the wisdom of the upright 
^ The Pali expressions are; sila, samadhi (or citia), paniia. 
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UPRIOHTNWS, BELF-BEPRESSI0I7, AND WISDOM. 



and the uprightness of the wise, have of all uprightness and 
wisdom in the world the highest value/’* 

The will of a supreme lawgiver and ruler iu the realm of 
the moral world, as the ground on which the fact and force 
of a moral command rest, is no more a factor of Buddhist 
thought than any bold claim, based on inherent necessity, 
of the universal, that the individual should be subordinate 
thereto. Nay more, the decided advantage of moral action 
over immoral arises wholly and solely from the consequence 
to the actor himself, wliich is naturally and necessarily 
attached to the one course of action or the other. In the 
one case reward—iu the other punisliment. He who speaks 
or acts with impure thoughts, him sorrow follows, as the wheel 
follows the foot of the draught horse. He who speaks or acts 
with pure thought, him joy follows, like his shadow, which 
does not leave him.^f -A. peasant who saw a fruitful field 
and scattered no seed there, would not look for a crop. Even 
so I, who desme the reward of good works, if I saw a fine field 
for action and did not do good, should not expect the reward 
of wOrks/’J Thus morality has its solo weight in this, that it 
is the means to an end, in the lower degree the means to the 
humble end of happy life here on earth and in the forms of 
being yet to come, in the higher degree the means to the 
supreme and absolute end of happy dehverance. 

We now pause in the next place to consider the requirement 
which Buddhism makes the precursor and preliminary of all 
higher moral perfection, the precept of uprightness,^^ and 
we find its purport expressed in a series of uniformly negative 
propositions. Upright is he, who keeps himself from all 


* “ Sonadamla Sutta (“ Dighu Nikaya *’). 
t “ Bhammapada,*’], 2. 

J “ Cariya Pitaka,” 1, 2. 
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DUTIES TO OTIIEliS. 

impurity in word and deed. In the different series of pro¬ 
hibitions, into which this precept is analyzed in the sacred. 
texts, a complex of five commandments takes a special place 
in the foreground, the regular observance of which constitutes 
the “ five-fold uprightness.” Their substance is 

1. To kill no living thing 

2. Not to lay hands on another’s property; 

3. Not to touch another’s wife; 

4. Not to speak what is untrue; 

5. Not to drink intoxicating drinks. 

For monks the injunction of absolute chastity was inserted 
instead of the third of these propositions, and there is added 
for them a long series of fin-thor prohibitions in which 
abstinence from worldly comforts and enjoyments, from all 
worldly intermeddling as well as self-indulgence, is laid down 
as their duty. In the detailed expositions, which we find 
appended to the several prohibitions, the limits of the pure 
negative are not unfrequently transgressed, f It could not 
but happen that, whether the fundamental principle of 
Buddhist ethic admitted of morality being conceived as a 


* It is well known to what an extreme Buddhism, and Indian habits 
of thought generally, tends to pu.sh the regard for the life of even the 
smallest creature. This regard lies at the bottom of numerous 
regulations for the daily life of monks. A monk may not drink water 
in which animal life of any kind whatever is contained, and must not 
even as much as pour it out on grass or clay (“ P4eittiya,” 20, 62). 
■When monks wish to have silk cloths made for themselves, silkweavers 
murmur and say: “It is our misfortune, it is our ill-fate, that we arc 
obliged to kill many little creatures for the sake of our living, for our 
wives’ and chUdren's sake.” And Buddha forbids the monks on this 
account the use of silk cloths {“ Vinaya Pitaka,” vol. iii, p. 224).^^ 
f Cf. the extensive section bearing on this subject in the “ S&mannaphals. 
Sutte ” (the Discourse on the Beward of Ascetism). 
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positively constituted power or not, tlie ‘^^thon sbalt not” 
sbould gradually transform itself for tbe lively moral con¬ 
sciousness into thou slialt/^ In this way we find the first 
of these prohibitions, that of kilKng, construed in a manner 
which scarcely Calls short of the Christian version of that 
command, which was said by them of old time: thon shalt 
not kill.” ^^How does a monk become a partaker of 
uprightness?” asks Buddha, and then proceeds himself to 
furnish the answer in the following sentences; A monk 
abstains from killing* living creatures; he refrains from 
causing the death of living creatures. He lays down the 
stick; he lays down weapons. Ho is corapassiona.te and 
tender-hearted: he seeks with friendly spirit the welfare of 
all livijig things. That is part of his uprightness.” From 
the prohibifcion of backbiting a positive courso is deduced 
in the same speech of Buddha^s in the following way: He 
abstains from calumnious conversation; ho refrains from 
calumnious conversation. What he has heard hero he does 
not repeat there, to separate this man from that; wliat he has 
heard there he does not repeat here, to separate that man from 
this. He is the uniter of the separated, and the confirmer 
of the united. He enjoys concord; he seeks to promote 
concord; he takes delight in concord; ho is a speaker of 
concord-producing words. This also is a part of his upright¬ 
ness.” 

In every case it is quite truo that the prohibition is far more 
comprehensive than the command; the range of the command 
goes in but few cases beyond what is of itself implied in the 
gentle infiuence which good men exercise by their mere 
presence without action. As it is peculiarly characteristic of 
woman's nature to diffuse such an influence silently around 
her, we shall perhaps bo justified in attributing a trace of the 

19 * 





leminine to that type of morality to which Buddhism has given 
birth. 
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Some who have endeavoured to bring Buddhism up to 
Christianity, have given compassionate love of all creatures 
as the kernel of the Buddhist^s pure morality. In this there is 
Bomething of truth. But the inherent difference of the two 
moral powers is still apparent. The language of Buddhism has 
no wore! for the poesy of Christian love, of which that hymn of 
Paul’s is full, the love which is greater than faith and hope, 
without which one, though he spake with the tongue of men or 
of angels, would be a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal; nor 
have the realities, in which that poetry assumed flesh and 
blood within the Christian world, had their parallel in the 
history of Buddhism. We may say that love, such as it 
displays itself in Buddhist morality, oscillating between 
negative and positive, approaches Christian love without 
actually touching it, in a way similar to that in which the 
beatitude of the Nirvana, though fundamently wholly different 
from the Christian idea of happiness, does to a certain extent, 
as we saw, swing towards it. Buddhism does not so much 
enjoin on one to love his enemy, as not to hate his enemy; it 
evokes and cherishes the emotion of friendly goodness and 
tender-heartedness towards all creatures, a feeling in which the 
motive power is not the groundless, enigmatic self-surrender 
of love, but rather intelligent reflection, the conviction that 
it is thus best for all, and not least the expectation, that the 
natural law of retribution will allot to such conduct the 
richest reward. 

who keeps the angry passion,^^ thus we read in the 
Dhainmapada,* within his control, like a rolling waggon, him 


* Yt'rses 222, 223, 3 seq. (“ Mahavagga,” x, 3). 
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I call the real waggon-driver; any other is only a rein-holder. 

Let a man overcome anger by not becoming angry: let a man 
overcome evil with good; let a man overcome the parsimonious 
by generosity, let a man overcome the liar ’with truth/^ ^ Ho 
has abused mo, ho has struck mo, he has oppressed me, he has 
robbed me ^—they who do not entertain such thoughts, in such 
men enmity comes to an end. For enmity never comes to an 
end through enmity here below; it comes to an end by non¬ 
enmity ; this has been the rule from all etcrnity.'^^ 

The last of these verses is connected with a narrative, which 
is to be found in one of the canonical books,* and is worthy of 
the consideration of him who desires to know whether and how 
far the Christian thought, that there is no fear in love, but 
perfect love castoth out fear,''^ recurs in tbe ground of the 
Buddhist moral intelligence. 

On one occasion when a dispute ax'ises in the band of his 
disciples, Buddha narrates to the discontented the history of 


King Long-grief, whom his powerful neighbour Brahmadatta 
had driven from his kingdom and deprived of all his possessions. 


Disguised as a mendicant monk the vanquished king fled with 
his Avife from his homo and sought safety in concealment at 
Benares, the capital of his enemy. There the queen bore him 
a son, whom lie named Long-life: who became a clever boy, 
proficient in all arts. One day Long-grief was recognized by 
one of his quondam courtiers and his place of concealment 
betrayed to the king, Brahmadatta: thereupon the king 
ordered him and his wife to be led bound through all the 
• streets of the town, and then hewn into four pieces outside the 


town. But Long-life saw how his father and mother were 
being led in chains through the town. And he Avent up to his 
father, who said to him: My son Long-life, look not too 


“ Maliavagga,” x, 2. 
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far rind nofc too near. For enmity comes not to an end by 
enmity, my son Long-life; by non-enmity, my son Long-life, 
enmity comes to an end."’-' 

Thereupon king Long-grief and his wife were put to death. 
But Long-life made the guards who were placed over the 
corpses drunk, and when they had fallen asleep, ho burnt both 
the dead and walked with folded hands three times round 
the funeral pile. Then he went into the forest and wept and 
wailed to his hearths content, then washed away his tears, went 
into the town, and took service in the king^s elephant-stalls. 
By his beautiful singing ho won the favour of Brahmadatta, 
who made him his trusted friend. One day he accompanied 
the king out hunting. They tw^o wore alone : Long-life had so 
managed that the retinue took another road. The king became 
tired, laid his head in Long-life’s lap, and soon fell asleep. 
Thoroupon thought the youth Long-life : this King Brahma¬ 
datta of Benares has done ns much evil. He has taken away 
our army and baggage, and land, and treasure, and stores, and 
has killed my father and mother. Now is the time come for 
me to satisfy my enmity/'’ And he drew his sword from the 
scabbard. But just then this thought occurred to the youth 
Long-life: My father has said to mo, wheit he was being 

led away to execution : ^ My son Long-life, look not too far and 
not too near. For enmity comes not to an end by enmity, my 
son Long-life; by non-cumity, my son Long-life, enmity comes 
to an end.’ It would not be right for me to transgress my 
father’s words.”” So he put his sword back in the scabbard 
again. . The desire for revenge comes over him three times: 
three times the recollection of his father’s last words overcomes 
his hatred. Then the king starts up from sleep : an evil dream 
has awakened him; he has dreamed about Long-life, that he is 
taking his life with the sword. Then the youth Long-life 
seized with his left hand the head of King Brahmadatta of 
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Benares, and with his right ho drew his sword, and he said to 
Brahmadatta, the king of Benares: ‘1 am the boy Long-Me, 

O king, the son of King Long-grief, of Kosala. Thou hast 
done us much evilj thou hast taken away oui army and 
baggage, and land, and treasure, and stores, and hast killed 
my father and mother. Now is the time come for me to 
satisfy my enmity.’ Then the King Brahmadatta of Benares, 
fell at the feet of the youth Long-life, and said to the youth 
Long-life: ‘Grant me my life, my son Long-hfe ; grant me 
my life, my son Long-life P ‘ How can I grant theo thy life, 
0 king ? It is thou, 0 king, who must grant me life.’ ' Then 
grant thou me life, my son Long-life, and I Will also grant 
thee life.’ Then the King Brahmadatta of Benares and the 
boy Long-life granted each other life, gave each other their 
hands, and swore to do each other no harm. And King 
Brahmadatta of Benares said to the youth Long-life: ‘ My 
son Long-life, what thy father said to theo before his death, 
“Look not too far and not too near. For enmity comes not 
to an end by enmity: by non-enmity enmity comes to an end ” 
-what did thy father mean by that?’ 'What my father 
0 king, said to mo before his death: “ Look not too far,” 
signifies: “ Let not enmity long continue; ” that was what 
my father meant when ho said before his death: “Look not 
too far.” And what my father, O king, said to mo before his 
death: “ Not too near,” signifies : “ Fall not out too readily 
with thy friends;” that was what my father meant when 
ho said to me before his death : “ Not too near.” And what 
my father, 0 king, said to me before his death : “ For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity ; by non-enmity enmity comes 
to ail end,” signifies this : Thou, O king, hast killed my father 
and my mother. Were I now, O king, to seek to take thy 
life, then thoSe who are attached to thee, 0 king, would take 
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my lifcj and those who are attached to me, would take their 
lives; thus our enmity would not come to an end by enmity. 
But now, 0 king, thou hast granted mo life and I, O king, 
have granted theo life: thus by non-enmity has our enmity 
come to an end. This is what my father meant when he said 
to niG before his death : For enmity comes not to an end 
by enmity; by non-enmity enmity comes to an end/^'' Then 
King Brahmadatta of Benares reflected: ^Wonderful! Astonish¬ 
ing ! What a clever youth is this Long-life, that lie can expound 
in such detail the moaning of what his father has so briefly 
said/ And ho gave him all that had belonged to his father, 
army and baggage, and land, and treasure, and store, and gave 
him his daughter to wife/^ 

While Buddhism enjoins the forgiveness of the wrongs 
which others have done us, we ought not to overlook tho 
thought whicli incidentally peeps out from this moral, that in 
the dealings of tho world forgiveness and reconciliation^ are 
a more profitable policy than revenge. Tho proposition that 
enmity comes not "to an end by enmity is verified in. a very 
substantial way in the case of tlio clever lad Long-life: 
instead of losing his life, ho obtains a kingdom and a king/s 
daughter to wife. 

The lesson of forgiveness and love of enemies finds a deeper 
and more beautiful expression in the pathetic narrative of 
prince Kunfila,* the son of the gi’cat Buddhist king Asoka 
(circ. 250 b.c.). Kundla—this name was given to him ori 
account of his wonderfully beautiful eyes, which are as 
beautiful as the eyes, of the bird Kunjlla—lives far from the 
bustle of the court, devoted to meditation on impermanence. 
One of tho queens is burning with love for the beautiful 

^ The narrative is only known from northern Buddhist sources, which 
are scarcely of very ancient origin.— Burnovf, Introduction, p. 403, seq. 
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yoat'bj but lier solicitation and the menaces of disdained 
beauty are alike in vain. Thirsting for revenge, she contrives 
to have him sent to a distant province, and then issues an 
order to that quarter, sealed with the slyly stolen ivory seal of 
the king, for the princess eyes to be torn out. When the 
order arrives, no one can be prevailed upon to lay hands on the 
noble eyes of the prince. The prince himself offers rewards 
to any one who should be prepared to execute the king^s 
order. At last a man appears, repulsive to look on, who 
undertakes the performance. When, amid the cries of the 
weeping multitude, the first eye is torn out, Kim<ila takes it 
in his hand and says: Why seest thou no longer those forms 
on which thou wast just now looking, thou coarse hall of 
flesh ? How they deceive themselves, how hlamable are those 
fools, who cling to thee and say: This is And when 

his second eye is torn out, he says : The eye of flesh, which 
is hard to get, has been torn from me, but I have won the 
jDerfect, faultless eye of wisdom. The king has iorsaken me, 
but I am the son of the highly exalted king of truth: whose 
child I am called/^ Ho is informed that it is the (jueen, 
hy whom the command concerning him was issued. Then 
he says: Long may she enjoy happiness, life, and power 
who has brought me so great welfare.^" And he goes forth 
a beggar with his wife; and when he comes to his father^s 
city, he sings to the lute before the palace. The king hears 
Kun^Ws voice; ho has him called into him, but when he sees 
the blind man before him, ho cannot recognize liis son. At 
last the truth comes to light. The king in the excess .of grief 
and rage is about to torture and kill the guilty queen. But 
Kun^la says: ^^It would not become thee to kill her. Do 
as honour demands and do not kill a woman. There is no 
higher reward'than that for benevolence: patience, sire, has 



been commanded by the Perfect One.” And be fulls at the 
king’s feet, saying; “O king, I feel no pain, and. notwitb- 
standing tbe inbnmanity which has been practised on me,, 
I do not feel the fire of anger. My heart has none but a 
kindly feeling for niy mother, who has given the order to. 
have my eyes torn out. As sure as these words are true, 
may my eyes again become a.s they were ” and his eyes shone 

in tlieir old splendour as before. 

Buddhist poetry has nowhere glorified in more beautiful 
fashion, forgiveness, and the love of enemies than in the 
narrative of Kunala. But even hero we feel that cool air 
which floats round all pictures of Buddhist morality. The wise 
man stands upon a height to which no act of man can approach. 
He resents no wrong which sinful passion may work him, but 
he even feels no pain under this wrong. The body, over 
which his enemies have power, is not himself. TJngrieved hy 
the actions of other men, he permits his benevolence to flow 
over all, over the evil as well as the good, “ Those who cause 
me pain and those who cause me joy, to all I. am alike ; affection 
and hatred 1 know not. In joy and sorrow I remain unmoved, 
in honour and in dishonour; throughout I am. alike. That is 
the perfection of my equanimity.”* 

The Buddhists had a peculiar penchant for systematic and 
methodical devotion at fixed times to certain modes and 
meditations, for which they previously put themselves with due 
precision in appropriate postures. So we have rules which 
are highly characteristic of this almost extravagant, qua.int 
peculiarity of Buddhist praxis, regarding the art and method 
by which a man is to foster within himself the disposition of 
kindly benevolence to all boings in the universe, following the 
course of the four-quarters of the heavens. Buddlia says 
* “ Cariya Pitaka,” iii, 16. 
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After reflection, when I have returned from the begging 
oxoiirBion, I go into the forest. There I heap together the- 
blades of grass or the leaves which are there to bo fonndj and I 
sit down on them, with crossed legs^ upright body, surrounding 
my countenance with vigilant thought (as with an aureola). 
Thus I remain, while I cause the power of benevolence, which 
fills my mind, to extend over one quarter of the world; in the 
same way over the second, the third, the fourth, above, below, 
across; on all sides, in all directions over the whole of the 
entire universe I send forth the power of benevolence, which 
fills my spirit, the wide, groat, immeasurable (feeling) which 
knows naught of lieite, which doeth no evil. * 

Whoever hears benevolence within him, possesses therein 


as it were a magical power; men and beasts, when he lets fall 
on them a ray of this power, are thereby wondroiisly subdued 
and attracted. Devadatta, tho Judas Iscariot among Buddha s 
disciples, lets loose on Buddha a wild elephant in a narrow 
street (p. 160). But the Exalted One exercised on the- 
edephant NMfigiri the power of his benevolence. Then tho 
elephant NalAgiri, struck by the Exalted One with the power 
of his benevolence, lowered his trunk, went up to where tho 
Exalted One was, and stopped before him.^^f On another 
occasion Ananda entreats the Exalted One, to he pleased to 
convert to the faith Eoja, one of the stranger noblemen of the 


* There follow several repetitions of the same passage, in which 
instead of “power of benevolence," there occur: power of pity, power 
of cheerfulness, power of equanimity (“ Anguttara Nikaya, vol. i, foL 
cam.; cf. vol ii, fol. cliu, where the same spiritual exercises are attributed 
to Brahmanical ascetics also; “ Sainyutta Hikaya,*’ vol. ii, fol. tho'; 
“ Childer’s Dictionary,’* p. 624). 

t “ OuUavagga,” vii, 3, 12. The using of the power of benevolence 
over the different kinds of snakes as a protection against snake-bite is 
described previously in v, 6. 
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lioiise of the Mallas, inimical to the doctrine of Buddha. 
is not difficult, O Ananda, for the Perfect One to cause the 
Malla, Eoja^ to be won to this faith and this order.’^ Thereupon 
the Exalted One extended to Eoja, the Malla^ the power of his 
benevolence, rose from his seat and went into the house. And 
Roja, the Malla, struck by the Exalted One through the power 
of his benevolence, went, like a cow that seeks her young calf, 
from 0110 house to another, from one cell to another, and asked 
the monks; Where, 0 venerable men, is he now dwelling, 
the Exalted One, the holy, supreme Buddha ? I desire to see 
him, the Exalted One, the holy, supromo Buddha.'’^* 

Place may be given in this connection to one of those brief 
sketches, in which the fancy of the faithful loved to portray 
the conception of Buddha’s previous existences. We possess a 
collection of such sketches and short stories, admitted into the 
sacred canon, which are arranged to illustrate the perfections 
- or cardinal virtues of the later Buddha.t The following brief 
passage is devoted to the virtue of benevolence :—■ 

lived under the name of Sama,J in a forest on the mountain 
slope . . . , I drew' to myself lions and tigers through the 
power of my benevolence. I lived in the forest surrounded by 
lions and tigers, by panthers, bears, and wild buffaloes, by 
^ ga^iOlles and boars. No creature is in terror of me, and I have 
no fear of any being. The power of benevolence is my footing, 
therefore I dwell on the mountain slope.” 

It appeared important to follow up the idea of benevolence, 


* ‘^Mahavagga,*’ vi, 36, 4. 

t TJio usual enumeration of these perfections, which are, however, 
not all roprcseuted in that text (the “ Cariyii Pitaka”) by illustrative 
narratives, comprises ten virtues; beneficence, uprightness, wisblessness, 
wisdom, power, patience, sincerity, steadfastness, benevolence, equa¬ 
nimity. 

J The narrator is Buddha himself. 
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of forgiveness, of goodness even towards enornies, in tlie many 
various forms in wMcli it meets us, now in the garment of 
sober reflections, again in the noble robe of pure and childlike 
poesy, and anon veiled in the surroundings of a quaint 
fantastic Methodism. It was not the emotion of a world- 
embra'cing love, but this peaceful feeling of friendly harmony,, 
which gave its stamp to the common life of Buddha^s disciples,, 
and if the Buddhist faith permits even tlie animal world to 
participate in the blessing of this peace and this goodwill, this 
may serve to remind us of the charming tales which Christian 
legend has woven round a form like that of the saint Fran- 
ciscus, the friend of all animals, and of all inanimate nature. 

Among the remaining emotional virtues, which Pore wont 
to bo named in conjunction with those of uprightness and 
benevolence, the virtue of beneficence occupied the most 
prominent place in the didactic poetry of the Buddhists. 
It is significant how completely, in the conception of this poetry, 
the picture of the highest ideal bonefioeuco melts away into 
that of renunciation, of self-sacrificing endurance. TfVhoever 
sets perfection before him as his goal, must be prepared to- 
unconditionally surrender everything, even what is dearest 
to him. The limits, which our conception would set to the 
inherent propriety of the gift, are not here applicable; without 
any regard to what is the measure of the real benefit thereby 
extended to the recipient of the gift, the legends set before 
us as a duty, the most unbounded generosity, inished even to 
the extreme of self-destruction.* Though penances, as they 


* On tlic question, as to what, apart from tho moralistic poetic of 
legends, was tlie practical performance of beneficence in the actual life 
of the early order, we refer on the one hand o the remarks on tho 
subject in the First Part (p. 143, 166, seq.), and on tho other to the Part 
on tho Life of tho Order. Wo cannot refrain from thinking, that the 
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were tlien practised among the ascetics of India, were discarded 
by Buddha as “vexatious, unworthy, unprofitable,” yet motives 
of the most closely kindred character maintained their place 
in Buddhist moral poetry: if Brabmanical poems tell of 
marvellous self-mortifications, by which the sages of the past 
obtained a power portentous to the gods themselves, it is 
not far to go from them to the Buddhist narrati ves of those 
displays of unlimited generosity, crowned witii immeasurable 
heavenly reward, in which the proper element of beneficence 
vanishes into nothing behind that of ascetic self-sacrifice. 

Thus, for instance, in the narrative of Prince Vessantara, 
i.e., the later Buddha in the last but one of his earthly 
existences.* The king’s son was unjustly driven from the 
kingdom by the people by a mistake. He gave his last 
treasures, even the waggon on which he rode, and the horses 
to beggars, and he went on with wife and children through the 
burning heat on foot. “ When the children saw trees bearing 
fruit in the forest, they wept, longing for the fruit. When 
they saw the weeping children, the lofty, mighty trees bowed 
down of themselves and came down to the children.” At last 
they came to the Vanka mountain; there they lived as hermits 
in a leaf-hut. “ I and the princess Maddi, and the two children, 
Jfili and Kanhajina, dwelt in the hermitage, each dissipating 
the sorrow of the others. I remained in the hermitage to 
guard the children; Maddi gathered wild fruits and brought 
them to us there for food. When I was there dwelling in the 
forest, there came a beggar, who asked me for my children, 
the two, Jfili and Kanhfijinfi. When 1 saw the beggar who 

treatment of beneficence in Buddhist morals would have been more sound 
and less prolix, if it were not that here a virtue was being handled, in 
a position to practise which, the pauper monk could scarcely ever be. 

• “ Cariyfv Pitaka,” i, 9. Cf. Hardy, Manual, 118. 



liad como^ I sinilecl, and I took my two children and gave 
thorn to tho Brahman. When I made over my children to 
Jujaka the Brahman^ the earth quaked, the forest-crowned 
Meru shook. And again it came to pass, that the god 
Sakka came down from heaven in the form of a Brahman ; 
he asked mo for Maddi, the princess, tho virtuous and true. 
Then 1 took Maddi hy the hand, filled her hands with water,* 
and I gave Maddi to him with cheerful heart. "When I gave 
him Maddi, tho gods in heaven were glad, and again tho 
earth quaked, and the forest-crowned Meru shook. J^ili and 
Kanhajina, my daughter, and Maddi, the princess, tho true 
wife, I gave away, and I counted it not loss so that I might 
win tho Buddhahood.^^ 

Another of these narratives of Biiddha^s past existences is 
the following Story of the wise hare.'^^f 

^^And again in another life I was a hare, that lived in a 
mountain forest: I ate grass and vegetables, leaves and fruits, 
and did no being any harm. An ape, a jackal, a young otter, 
and I, we dwelt together and we were seen together early and 
late. But I instructed them in duties and taught them what 
is good and what evil: abstain from evil, incline to good. On 
holy days when I saw the moon full, I* said to them : ^ to-day 
is tbe holy day ; have alms in readiness that ye may dispense 
them to the worthy. Give alms according to merit and spend 
the holy day in lasting.^ Then said they: ^ So be it,^ and 
according to their power and ability they got their offerings 
ready and looked for one who might bo worthy to receive 
them. But I sat down and sought in my mind for. a gift, 
which I was to offer: ‘ If I find a worthy object, what is my 


* For the solemn surrender of Maddi, with a libation of water as for 
the completion of a dedication. 

t The narrator is Buddha himself.— Cari^d Pitakat i, 10. 
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gift to bo ? I liavo not sesame, nor beans; nor rice, nor 
butter. I live on grass only; one cannot offer grass. If a 
wortby person comes to me and asks me to give bim food_y 
then I shall give him myself; be shall not go hence empty- 
banded.^ Thereupon Sakka (the king of gods) discerned my 
thoughts, and came in the form of a Brahman to my cover to 
put me to the test and see wbat I would give bim. When I 
saw bim, I spake to bim joyfully these words : ^ ^Tis well that 
thou comest to me to seek food. A noble gift, such as bath 
not erst been given, shall I give thee tliis day. Thou 
observest the duties of uprightness; it is not thy character 
to inflict pain on any creature. But go gather wood and 
kindle a fire; I will roast myself; roasted thou mayest 
consume rne.^ Ho said : ^ So be it,^ and be gladly gathered 
wood and stacked it in a great heap. Ho put living coals in 
the middle and a fire was soon kindled; then bo shook off 
the dust, which covered his powerful limbs, and sat down 
before the fire. When the great heap of wood began to send 
up flame and smoke, T leaped into tbo air and plunged into 
■ the midst of the burning fire. As fresh-water quenches, the 
torment of heat for him who dives into it, as it gives vitality 
and comfoi’t, so the flaming fire into which I leaped, like fresh¬ 
water, (polled oil my torment. Cuticle and skin, flesh and 
sinews, bones, heart and ligaments' my whole body with all 
its members, I have given to tbo Brahman.^^ 

Buddha^s last existence, the days of attained sanctity, of 
itinerancy and teaching, are not adorned in the narratives of 
the order with any such marvels of self-^sacrifico. Good works 
are for him to do, who is pressing on to perfection. The 
Perfect One himself hath overcome both shackles, good and 


♦ ** Dhammapadaf ’ 412. Buddhism hero stands wholly on the ground 
of the Brahmanical philosophy which preceded it, vide supra, p, 48. 
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Moral Self-culture. 



The most important pa;*t of moral action does not He 
according to Buddhist notions in duties which are owing 
externally, from man to man, or more correctly speaking, 
from each being to the being nearest him, bub in the scope 
o£ his own inner life, in the exercise of incessant self- 
discipline : Step by step, piece by piece, moment by 

moment, must he who is wise, cleanse his ego from all 
impurity, as the goldsmith refines silver/^* 

The ego, whose reality remained to metaphysics an unsolved 
enigma, hero becomes for ethical speculation a determinate 
power, before which everything external to it vanishes into 
the background as something foreign. To find the ego is 
acknowledged to be the worthiest object of all search, to make 
a friend of the ego the truest and highest friendship. By 
thine ego spur on thy ego; by thine ego explore thine ego; 
so shalt thou, 0 monk, well guarding thine ego and vigilant, 
live in happiness. For tho protection of tho ego is the ego; 
the refuge of the ego is the ego; therefore keep thy ego in 
subjection, as a horse-breaker a noble steed.^^ First of all let 
a man establish his own ego in tho good; then only can ho 
instruct others; thus shall the wise remain free from misery/'f 
Wo have already (p. 288) touched those three leading notions, 
constituting in a certain manner a succession of steps, into 
which Buddhist ethic has divided tho different ranges of moral 
action: uprightness, self-coucentmtion, and wisdom. To tho 
duties of internal watchfulness, self-education, and self-purifi¬ 
cation, on the part of the ego, the scholastic system allots a 


* ** Dliammapada/' 239. 
t Phammapada,” 379, seq., 158. 
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middle place, between tlie first and second of these ranges. 
External rectitude is the foundation, from wliich alone 
proceeding, can those internal and deeper tasks of morality 
be performed, and these tasks again occupy a preparatory 
position as the regards the last, finishing forces of spiritual effort, 
self-concentration and wisdom. The standard expressions, 
by which tho language of the schools describes the class of 
moral duties in question and inserts tlicm in the described 
manner in that threefold class, are the headings: government 
of the senses, vigilance and attention, to which is further 
added the idea of contentment (absence of the feeling of 
want).* We must keep tho eye and all other senses in 
subjection, so that they may not, by dwelling on external 
objects, find pleasure in them and convey to the ego impres¬ 
sions whicli endanger its peace and purity. We are to direct 
all our movements with vigilant consciousness jf whether we 
walk or stand, whether wo sit or lie down, whether wo talk or 


^ In the Pali: indriyasamvara, satisampSjahua, santutthi. The closer 
examination of those notions is to be found in the Samafiuaphala Sutta 
and recurs elsewhere very frequently in tho sacred texts. 

t With this are connected several half-bodily, half-spiritual exorcises, 
fostered by Buddhism with sucli great fondness, which, it seems 
probable, occupied a very prominent place in the monks’ allotment 
of tiiftr. Wo here select only one of them, vigilance in inhaling 
and exhaling.” '‘A monk, O disciples, who dwells in the forest, 
or dwells at the foot of a tree, or dwells in an empty chamber, sits 
dowm with legs crossed, body bolt upright, surrounding his coun¬ 
tenance wuth watchful thouglit. He inhales with consciousness, he 
exhales with consciousness. If ho draws in a long breath, he knows; 
‘ T am drawing in a long breath.’ If he exhales a long breath, he knows: 

I am exhaling a long breath.’ If he draws in a short breath ho knows: 
*■ I am draw ing in a short breath,’ and so on. Buddha calls this exercise 
profitable and enjoyable; it drives away the evil that rises in man 
Vinaya Pitaka,” voL iii, p. 70, seq.). Jf the disciples are asked, how 
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bo silonb, we are to tliink of wliat we are doing, and take caro 
that it bo done becomingly. We should need nothing, but 
what wo carry on our persons, like the bird in the air which 
has no treasure, and carnes nothing with it hut its wings, 
which bear it wliithersoever it wishes^ 

In contact with people of worldly occupation tlio most 
scrupulous caution must be observed. As one, who has no 
shoes, walks over thorny ground, watchfully picking his steps, 
so let the wise man walk in the village.^^* the bco 

damages not the colour or perfume of the flower, bufc sucks its 
juice and flies on, so let the wise man walk in the village.^^t 
WHien a man has completed his begging excursion through the 
village, he is to examine himself, whether he has remained free 
from all internal dangers. Buddha says to SA,riputta; J ^^A 
monk, Sfiriputta, must thus reflect: ^Ou my way to the village, 
when I was going to collect alms, and in the places where I 
solicited alms, and on my way back from the village, have I in 
the forms which the eye perceives,§ experienced pleasure, or 
desire, or hatred, or distraction, or auger in my mind V If 
the monk, Siiriputta, on thus examining himself, discovers: 

' On my way to tho village, etc., I have in the forms which 
the eye perceives, experienced pleasure, etc.,^ then must this 
monk, O Sariputta, endeavour to become free from these evil, 

Buddha spends the rainy season, they are to answer, ‘Buried in watch¬ 
fulness of inhaling and exhaling, O friends, tho Exalted Ono is wont to 
spend his time during the rainy season.* — Sami/uiia Nikdya, vol. iii, 
fol. vi. 

* “ TherogfithA,” fol. gA. 

t “ Dhammapada,” 49. 

X PindaptUaparisuddhisutta (Majjhima Nikaya). 

§ There follow after this repetitions of the same question in reference 
to “the sounds which the car hears,*’ and the other senses with their 
objects. 
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treacherous emotions. But if the monk Sdriputtn,, who submits 
Idmself to this test^ finds : * I have not oxpei'ioncod pleasur*©, 
etc./ then should this monk, 0 Semputta, be glad and rejoice: 
Happy the man who has long accustomed his mind to good ! 

As a woman or a man/^ it is said in another Sutta/ who is 
young and takes a delight in being clean, looks at his face in a 
bright, clear mirx’or, or in a clear stream of water, and, if lie 
discovers therein any smudge or spot, takes pain to remove 
this smudge or spot, but if he sees therein no smudge or spot, 
is glad : ^ That^s good! I am clean so also the monk, who 
secs that ho is not yet free from all those evil, treacherous 
emotions, must endeavour to become free from all those evil, 
treacherous emotions. But if ho sees that he is free from all 
those evil, treacherous emotions, this monk is to bo glad and 
rejoice: Happy the man, who has long accustomed his mind to 
that which is good 

Incessantly and ever in new forms, we find the admonition 
ropoatccl, not to take the show of moral action for tho reality, 
not to remain clinging to the external, -when salvation can 
corn© alone from within. It is all very well to guard the 
eye and ear from evil, but mere not-seeing and uot-iiearing 
avail nothing; else were the blind and deaf the most perfect.f 
The purpose, with which wo speak and act, is decisive of tho 
value of word and action; tho word alone is worthless, where 
acts are wanting : Our whole existence depends on our 
thought ; thought is its noblest hictor; in thought its state 
consists. He who speaks or acts witli impulse thoughts, him 
sorrow follows, as the wheel follows the foot of tho draught 
animal. Our whole existence depends on our thought; 
thought is its noblest factor; in thought its state consists. 


* Anumfinasutta CMajljhima !NikAya). 
t IndriyabliA,vanri5utta (iVrajjh. JS’.). 
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Ho wlio speaks or acts with pure thoughts, him joy follows, 
like the shadow which never forsakfjs hiin/^ who speaks 

many wuse words, but does not act up to them, the fool is like 
a herd who counts the cows of others; he has no share in the 
nobility of the monks. He who speaks only a few wise words, 
but walks in the law of truth, who gets rid of love and hate, 
and of infatuation, who has knowledge and whoso mind has 
found deliverance, who hankers after nothing in heaven or on 
earth, he has part in the nobility of the inonks.^^* 


Maka, the Evil One. 

The toil, by which the spirit seeks purity, rest, and deliver¬ 
ance, pictures itself to the religious consciousness of Buddhism 
as a struggle against a hostile power. This power of the evil, 
of the sorrow, which opposes a resistance to man^s escape from 
its shackles,—whence comes it ? Buddhist thought holds 
aloof from this problem. If the cpiestiou of the origin of 
sorrow be asked, this question merely directs itself to ascer¬ 
taining how sorrow originates in us, by what sluice the world- 
deluging stream of sorrow-fraught impermanence finds its 
way into our existence. But if one were to seek to know, 
whence it comes that there is sorrow at all. Buddhism would 
add this to the too inquisitive questions, on which the Exalted 
One has revealed nothing, because they are not profitable to 
happiness. To ho curious about the origin of evil and of 
sorrow would amount to nothing less than pryiug into the 
origin of the universe, for the innermost essence of the world 

* “ Dliammapada,*' 1, 2, 19, 20. 

t Eemember the second of the four sacred truths and the formula of 
causality. 
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according to Buddliifism consists in this, that it is subject to 
evil, that it is a state of continual sorrow. 

It is not, therefore, as tho one by whom evil has come into 
tho world, but rather as tho supremo lord of all evil, as tho 
chief seducer to evil thought, word and deed, that the creed 
of tho Buddhas looks upon Mfira, the Evil One, the Prince of 
Death, for Mira means death.* The kingdom of this world 
with its pleasures is the kingdom of death. In tho highest of 
the spheres of tho universe, which are given over to tho 
dominion of pleasure, he rules with his hosts as a powerful 
god; thenco he comes down to earth, when it is his object to 
attack tho kingdom of Buddha and his saints. 

To simple faith MAra is a personal existence, a personality, 
Kmited hy the conhues of time and space, every whit as real 
as Buddha, as all men and all gods. But philosophic thought, 
which sees the enemy of peace and happiness in the impersonal 
- power of a universal law swaying tho external world, regu¬ 
lating origination and decease, has naturally a teudency either 
to push this conception of Mfira into the background or to 
amplify his personal existence into a universal. Without 
Marais actually ceasing to he looked upon as a persou, the 
limits of his being become so wide as to have room to embrace 
* the contents of the whole universe subjected to sorrow. 
Wherever there is an eye and form, wherever there is an ear 
and sound, wherever there is thinking and thought, there is 
Mara, there is sorrow, there is world.f Eadha says to 
Buddha " Mara, MAra, thus people say, O sire. Wherein, 
0 sire, consists the being of Mara ? Where there is cor- 


* Concerning tho mythological elements, which have supplied the 
materials for the conception of Mara, we refer to p. 64 seq., note p. 89. 
t “ Saniyutta Nikfiya,’* vol. ii, fob khu. 

J Ibid, vol. i, fol. no. 
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poreal form*, 0 Eadha, there is Mitra (Death), or he who kills, 
or ho who is dying. Therolbro, 0 liadlia, look upon corporeal 
form as being Mara, or that it is ho who kills, or ho who is dying, 
or sickness, or an abscess, or a wounding dart, or impuinty, or 
impure oxistonco. WhoeYor regards it thus, understands it 
correctty/^ 

M4ra is not everlasting, as there Is nowhere in the domain of 
origination and decease an overlasting permanent. But as 
long as worlds revolve in their orbits and beings die and are 


born again, now M&ras are evermore appearing with ever new 
hosts of gods, who are subject to them; and thus wo may say 
that the oxistonco of Mara is actually eternal in that sense in 
which alone efcornal existence can be conceived by Buddhist 
speculation. 


In those discourses and legends which speak of Mdra, tlie 
tempter, we meet with none of that gloomy tragedy with 
w^hich we are accustomed to fancy the diabolical, deadly foo 
of good surrounded. Tho colours and grand outlines for tho 
dark form of a Lucifer were not at tho command, of the 
Buddhist monk-poets. They narrate petty, often poorly 
enough conceived, legends of the attacks of Mfi.ra on Buddha 
and his pious followers, how ho appears at one time as a 
Brahman, and at another as a husbandman, at another as an 
elephant-king, and in many other different forms comes to 
shako their sanctity by temptations, their faith and their 


knowledge by lies.f 

If a holy man makes his excursion for alms in vain and 


♦ Then similarly: where sensation is—where perception is—where 
formation is—whore consciousness is. 

t A few such narratives have already been touched upon, suprat 
p. 116, 258, The “Samyutta Nikaya’* gives a whole collection of them 
in tho Marasainyutta. 
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nowliero obtairiKS a gift, it is Mara’s work; if the people in 
a village ridicule pious monks with derisive gestures, Mura 
has entered into them; when Ananda in the critical moment 
before Buddha’s death neglected to ask the Master to prolong 
liis earthly existence to the end of this mundane period, it so 
happened because Mftra had bewildered his mind. At one 
time,’^ as we road,*^Hbo Exalted One was living in the land of 
Kosala, in the Himalaya, in a log-hut. When the Exalted 
One was thus living retired in hermitage, this thought entered 
his mind; ^ It is possible really to rule as a king in righteous¬ 
ness, without killing or causing to bo killed, without practising 
oppression or permitting oppresslou to bo practised, without 
snfTering pain or inflicting pain on another.’ Then M^tra, the 
Evil One, perceived in his mind the thought which had arisen 
in the mind of the Exalted One, and he approached the Exalted 
One and spake thus: ^ May the Exalted One, 0 sire, be pleased 
to rule as a king, may the Perfect One be pleased to rule 
as a king in righteousness, without killing or causing to bo 
killed, without practising oppression or permitting oppression 
to be practised, without suflering paiu or inflicting pain on 
another.’ Buddha-challenges him: ^What dost thou see in me, 
thou Evil One, that thou speakest thus to me ? ’ Mara says: 

.' The Exalted One, O sire, has made the fourfold miraculous 
power his own —: if the Exalted One, O sire, desired, he 
conld ordain that the Himalaya, the king of mountains, should 
become gold, and it would turn to gold.’ Buddha motions 
him. away : what would it profit tho wise man, if ho possessed 
even a mountain of silver or of gold ? ^ He who has com¬ 

prehended sorrow, whence it springs, how can ho bend himself 
t*o desire ? He who knows that earthly existence is a fetter in 



* “Saipyuttaka Nikaja,” vol. i, fol. gbii*. 
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worlds let liiin practise that which sets him free therefrom/ 
Then Mrira^ the Evil One^ said^ " The Exalted One knows me, 
the Perfect One knows me/ and disconcerted and disheartened 
lie rose and went away —the invariable obvious conclusion 
of these narratives: Buddha looks through the Evil One and 
turns his temptations to naught. 

Of the precautions which the religious should adopt with 
constant vigilance against the niacliinations of Mai’a, Buddha 
speaks in the hible of the tortoise and the jackal.* There was 
once a tortoise, that went in the evening to the bank of a river 
to seek her food. And there wont also a jackal to the river to 
seek for prey. When the tortoise saw* the jackal, she hid all 
her limbs in her shell and dived quietly and fearlessly into the 
water. The jackal ran and waited until she should put forth 
one of her limbs from her shell. But the tortoise did not 
move; so the jackal was obliged to give np his prey and 
go away. Thus, 0 disciples, M^ra also is constantly and 
evermore lurking for you and cogitating: ^ I shall gain 
access to them by the door of their eye—or, by the door 
of their ear, or of their nose, or of their tongue, or of their 
body, or of their thought, I sliall gain access to them/ 
Tlierefore, 0 disciples, guard the doors of your senses ... 
then will M&ra, the Evil One, give it up and forsake you, 
when he finds he cannot find any access to you, as the jackal 
was obliged to depart from the tortobe.^^ 


Sl 


Thk Last Stages of the Path op Salvation—Abstractions— 
Saints and Buddhas. 

Thus is the inimical purpose of MSira in league with the 
inimical natural law of the sorrow-causing chain of causes and 
- * Sainyuttaka Nikaya/' vol. ii, fol. ja. 
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effects. In the wilderness of the sanhhdrasy of restless^ 
substanceless procession, in ever surging and undulating 
darkness, the solitary combatants stand, who struggle to 
find tho exit from this labyrinth of sorrow. The struggle 
is neither slight nor brief. From that moment forward, when 
first tho conviction dawns upon a soul, that this battle must be 
fought, that there is a delivoi-ance which can be gained—from 
that first beginning of the struggle up to the final victory^ 
countless ages of the world pass away. Barth worlds and 
heavenly worlds, and worlds of hells also, states of torment, 
arise and pass away, as they have arisen and passed away from 
all eternity. Gods and men, all animated beings, come and 
go, die and are born again, and amid this endless tide of all 
things, tho beings who are seeking deliverance, now advancing 
and victorious, and anon driven back, press on to their goaL 
Tho path reaches beyond the range of the eye, but it has an 
end. After countless wanderings through worlds and' ages 
the goal at liist appears before the wanderers gaze. AnH in. 
his sense of victory there is mingled a feeling of pride fpr the 
victory won by his own power. The Buddhist lias no god to 
thank, as ho had previously no god to invoke during his 
struggle. The gods how before him, not he before the gods. 
Tho only help, which can he imparted to the struggle, comes 
from those like himself, from those who have gone before, tho 
Buddhas and their enlightened disciple.s, who have wrestled as 
ho now wrestles, and who cannot, it is true, grant him the 
victory, hut can show him the path to victory. 

Buddhism, closely following a common feature of all Indian 
religious life which preceded it, regards as stages preparatory 
to the victory which is won, certain exercises of spiritual 
abstraction, in which the religieux withdraws his thoughts 
from the external world with its motley crowd of changing 
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forms^ to anticipate in the stillness of his own ego^ afar from 
pain and pleasure, the cessation of the impermanent. The 
devotion of abstraction is to Buddhism what prayer is to other 
religions. 

It cannot be doubted that protracted and uiethodically 
pm'sued efforts to superinduce states of abstraction have 
actually formed a very prominent element in the spiritual 
life of the monks. The prose as well as the poetry of the 
sacred texts bears ample testimony to this. Monks who by a 
noisy manner disturb their brothers at moments of abstraction 
are reprimanded; a careful housekeeper, wlien he assigns the 
brothers their resting places, does not omit to arrange for those 
of them who are endowed with tho gift of abstraction, a separate 
lodging, so that they may not be disturbed by others.* And 
also through the poems of the monk-poets there runs a vein 
of delight in the solitude of the forest cheered by the blessing 
of holy abstraction. If before me, if behind me, my eyo 
sees no other, it is truly pleasant to dwell alone in tho forest. 
Come, then! Into solitude will I go, into tho forest, which 
Buddha praises: therein it is good for the solitary monk to 
dwell, who seeks perfection. In the sUa forest rich in blossoms,, 
in the cool mountain cave, will I wash my body and walk 
alone. Alone without comrades in the lovely forest—when 
shall I have gained the goal? when shall I bo free from sins?^^t 
When the thunderclouds in heaven beat the drum, when tho 
floods of water choke the paths of the air, and the monk in a 
mountain cave surrenders himself to abstraction, he can have 
no greater joy. On banks of flower-bestrewn streams, which 



♦ “ Mahavagga,’' v, 6; “ CuUavaggta," ir, 4, 4. 
t Theragatha/' saying of tho Ekavihariya Thera (fol. khe). 



are garlanded with motley forest-crowns, he sits joyfully wrapt 
in abstraction: he can have no higher joy/^* 


The descriptions in the prose Sutras which deal with these 
conditions of the mind, although the scholastic accessories 
of doubtful or imaginary psychological categories materially 
impair the objectivity of the picture, leave no room to doubt 
that here circumstances of a pathological kind also, as well as 
qualities which a sound mind is in a position to induce, must 
have played a part. The predispositions to these wore super¬ 
abundantly at hand. In men who were by the power of a 
religious idea torn from existence in the regular relations of 
home-life, the physical consequences of a wandering mendicant 
life, combined witli spiritual over-excitement, exhaustion of 
the nervous system, might easily produce a tendency to morbid 
phases of this kind. VVe hear of hallucinations of the sight 
as well as of the hearing, of heavenly visions and heavenly 
sounds.From the days when Buddha aspired to enlighten¬ 
ment, it is related how he sees a ray of light and the \nsion 
of forms,or even a ray of light alone and again forms only. J 
The appearances of deities also, or of the tempter of whom 
the legends have so much to relate, betray the existence of 
hallucinations. Still, visions of this kind are, comparatively 
speaking, isolated occurrences. The normal type of self- 
concentration was that which appears in the four stages of 
abstraction (jhana),^^ mentioned and described times without 
number. In a quiet chamber, hut oftener in tho forest, a man 
5at down, ^^with crossed legs, body erect, surrounding his 
countenance with vigilant thouglit.^^ Thus he persevered in 

“ Theragatha,” saying of tho Thera Bhi\ta (fob kM’}. 
t JE.ff., iVTalialisuttanta (Digha N.), 

X Upakilosiya Suttanta (Majjhima K.). 
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long-continued motionlessness of -body, and freed liims6)lf 
successively from tlie disturbing elements of desire and ovil 
emotions," of *^deliberatioii and reflection," of joy axid sorrow; 
at last even breathing stopped. Tims tlio spirit became 
collected, purified, refined, free from impurity, free from 
sin, pliant, ready to bo wrought, firm and unflinching." This 
was the condition in which the sense of clairvoyant knowledge 
of the rationale of the universe became active. As the secret 
of creation revealed itself to Christian enthusiasts in moments 
of ecstasy, so in this case men imagined they looked back 
over the past of their own ego through countless periods of 
transmigration, imagined they saw throughout the universe 
wandering beings, how they are dying and being born again, 
imagined they could penetrate the thoughts of others. Even 
the possession of miraculous powers, of the capability of 
vanishing and reappearing, of the capability of multiplying 
the individual ego, is alleged in connection with this state of* 
abstraction. In addition to this there is talk of an otherwise 
acquired concentration of the mind, which, without pathological 
ingredients, rests solely on a progressive and methodical ab¬ 
straction from the plurality of the phenomenal world.* 
this house of MigaramfitA, is empty of elephants and cattle, of 
stallions and mares, empty of silver and gold, empty of the 
crowds of men and women, and it is not empty only in one 
respect, viz., not empty of monks, so also Ananda the monk 
gets rid of the notion ^ man,^ and thinks only on the notion 
^ forest,’ • • • perceives that emptiness has entered 

his notions in respect of the notion ^ village,’ and emptiness 
has entered in respect of the notion ^man^’ non-emptiness is 
alone present in respect to the notion ^ forest.’" And next 
the notion forest" also is got rid of, so that the notion 
* Cillasuuuatasutta (Majjh. N.). 
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earth is attained with the omission of all the multitudinous 
variety of the eartVs surface; thouce the mind mounts in a 
similar way to the notion of "'^endlessness of space/^ of "^^end¬ 
lessness of reason/^ of nothing-whatever-ness/*^ step by step 
approaching deliverance.* 

As that which accomplishes deliverance is wisdom, i.c., the 
-knowledge of the Doctrine, the knowledge principally of the 
four sacred truths, wisdom and abstraction lend each other 
mutual support and aid: There is no abstraction where there 
is not wisdom, no wisdom where there is not abstraction. 
Truly he is near the Nirvana, in whom abstraction dwells and 
wisdom.^^t 

Side by side with the doctrine of abstractions there was 
another doctrine matured, which, like it, had as its scope the 
last stages of the path of deliverance: the theory of the four 
graded classes in which believers wlio are approaching the 
goal are arranged, according to the greater or lesser perfection 
•of their saintliness. In the older text this doctrine rnc^ved, 
comparatively speaking, in the background. Men were then 

* It is not impossible that these imaginations, which are here attained 
in the normal path of progressive abstraction, appeared also in a patho¬ 
logical form, when it is said : "" He raises himself to the stage of infinity 
cf space, which is meant to convoy: ‘Endless is space’—ho raises 
himself to the stage of nothing-wliattwer-ness, which means: ‘ There is 
nothing whatever.’ ” The pantheistic mysticism derived from Brahmanical 
speculation may here possibly join contact with the morhld conditions of 
spiritual void familiar to psychiatry. It sounds, in fact, like a translation 
from a Buddhist Sutra, where Schiilo (“ G-eisterkraiikheiten,” p. 100) 
describes the “universal feeling of the nothing free from every eilect 
“ Nothing exists, and there is and will be nothing “—these being the 
words of a patient afflicted with this feeling. For Brahmanical doctrine 
parallel to the Buddhist doctrine of Abstractions, compare specially 
Yogasutra,” i, 42, seq. 
t “ Dhammapada,” 372. 
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content witli defining only a double event In the souls of tlioso 
■who boar and accept Baddba^s teaching. At first the know¬ 
ledge of the impermanence of all being dawns upon them, 
then bursts upon them/^ as the standard expression of the 
texts runs, the clear and spotless vision of the truth : every¬ 
thing whatever that is liable to origination, is also liable to 
decease/*^ They discern painful impermanence necessarily 
inherent in the existence of all being. He who has attained 
this knowledge and perseveres as a monk in earnest endeavour, 
may liope to take even the last stop and reach the stage wliere, 
the cessation of the hankering (after the earthly), his soul 
becomes free from sins the ultimate aim of spiritual aspira¬ 
tion, deliverance, and sanctity.^ 

Wo refrain from unfolding in this place the system of the 
four grnded classes of believers, of later date, as it appears to 
be, and over weighted, as it is, with over more increasingly 
cumbrous scholastic accessories.f To the belonging to one 


* The narrative of Biicldlia’s first discourses and conversions {‘^Mahu- 
vagga,” Book I) gives ample vouchers for both grades of this succrossion 
of steps. 

t We reserve for the third excursus at the close of this work, a more 
detailed examination of the texts, which give the psychological attributes 
of tho four stages. Here we content ourselves with stating the brief 
oharacteriatlcs of those stages, which are not unfrequently met in tho 
sacred writings {e.g,,'vide “ Maluiparinibbana Sutta,”p.l6, seq.). Tlio lowest 
class is made up of the Sotfipanna, i.e, those who have attained the ])atli 
(of sanctification). Of them it is said : “ By tlio annihilation of the three 
ties, they have attained the path ; they are not liable to ro-birth in the 
lower worlds (hells, spirit worlds, and world of lower animals) j they are 
aure (of deliverance); they shall attain the highest knowledge.” The 
next higher class is that of tho Sakadagami (“ those who return once”): 
“ By the annihilation of the three ties, by the suppression of desire, 
hatred and frivolity, they have become * once-returningwhen they 
have returned once only to this world, they shall attain the end of 
sorrow.” Then follow the Anagami (“the not-returning”); “By the 
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or ofclier of these grades there were^ tnoreover, attached no 
claims to a more or leas prominent position in the Order; how 
far each individual had advanced in his approach to the goal 
of sanctity^ was an affiiir, which wholly concerned his own 
heart only and of which the Order as such took no notice.* 
The highest of these stages, tliat of complete deliverance, was 
regarded as attainable by monks alone, f How could those 
who had renounced everything earthly for the sake of their 
salvation, concede that eternal freedom from the world and 
sorrows of tho world is compatible with the continuance of 
the outer man in worldly life ? Yet an exception was made in 
favour of pious lay-disciplos, if not in the matter of their life, 
at least in their death: a believing, wise layman, who directs 


annihilation of the hvo first ties they Iiare come to bo boin/^s, who 
originate of tlieinselves (^.c. who enter upon the state of being without 
being begotten or born; this is the case of the higher worlds of the 
gods); they attain the Nirvilna up there (in the world of gods); they are 
not liable to return from that world.” It seems that in the construction 
of this claSsS, special consideration for tlio laity, wdio have deserred well 
at tho hands of the Order, had somo share, to whom because of their 
lay standing perfect holiness could not be attributed, but to whom a 
condition \^cry nearly approaching thereto could not bo denied, Tho 
highest of the four stages and last is that of tho Arhat, i.c*, tho Saint. 
The view taken by Childers (“ Diet./’ p. 268, cf. 444), that any higher of 
the four stages could not be attained, without having passed tho lower 
successively, is wholly inaccurate, at least as regards tho older period 
of Buddhist dogmatic, on which alone I venturo to give an opinion. 

* Only in one place, as far as I know, does Buddhist Church-law 
attach any legal importance to a monk s belonging to one of the four 
stages : a man who had killed a saint could not receive monastic orders 
(** Mab^vagga,” i, 66). Still, it is possible, that tho word “ saint ” is here 
used, as a remnant of a very ancient mode of speech, in a non-technical 
signification, and that the injunction in its original sense prohibited 
generally tho admission of a murderer of a monk to tho Order. 

t Strictly taken the word Arhat (“saint”) signifies this, i.c., “onewho 
has a claim ”—^it is to bo supplied : on pious charity and veneration. 
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his last thouglifes, liis last longings, to the cessation of 
earthly being, becomes participator in this prize. I toll thee, 
0 Mah4n4ma, that between a lay clisciplo; whose soul has 
reached this stage of deliyerance, and a monk, whose soul is 
freed from all impurity, there exists no difference, as far as 
concerns the state of their deliverance.^^* 

High above these four stages stand those perfect ones, who 
have of themselves alone become partakers of the Buddha- 
hood (Paccekabuddha): they have won tlie knowledge that 
brings deliverance, not as disciples of one of the holy, universal 
Buddhas, but of their own power, yet their perfection does not 
extend so far that they could preach it to the world. The 
sacred texts seldom touch this notion of the Paccekabuddhas : 
it can only have played an entirely secondary part in the 
ancient Order’s circle of conceptions. It appears that the 
Paccekabuddhas were thought to have lived chiefly in the 
earlier ages, when there were no nniversal Buddhas and no 
Orders founded by them; the notion of a Paccekabuddha seems 
to have been principally intended to imply that even in such 
periods the door of deliverance is not shut against earnest and 
powerful eifort. But the doctrine later advanced, that tho 


* ** Sarnyuttalca Nikaya,'* vol. iii, fol. lau,—The later doctrine, not yet 
advanced, as far as I know, in the sacred texts, construes this to mean,, 
that even a layman can attain holiness, but that he is not able to sustain 
the weiglit thereof, just as a blade of grass is unable to support tho 
weight of a heavy stone. He must, therefore, on tho same day on which 
ho attains holiness, either receive monastic orders, or, as the external 
requisites for this cannot always ho complied with, he must enter into 
Nirviina (“ Miiinda Pafiha,*' p. 265).—* In the same connection that 
wantonly formal conception, also, as far as I know, foreign as yet to tho 
sacred texts, grows up, that the more highly endowed believers generally 
attain deliverance “ in the barber’s shop,” i.e*, during the performance of 
tonsure, which marks the passage from the worldly to the religious life. 
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appearunco of Faccekabiiddhas is confined, exclusively to those 
ages, is not^ as far as it appears, in accordance witli the dog¬ 
matic of the sacred P41i texts. In the whole universe/-’ says 
Buddha,* there is, except mo only, no one who is equal to 
the Paccokahuddhas ”—the existence of saints of this grade 
is consequently, to all appearance, admitted even in Biiddha^s 
own time. 

A.bove the four grades of bolievers and saints, there stand 
last of all, embodying in themselves the essence of every 
supremo perfection, the exalted, holy, universal Buddhas/’ 

It may cause surprise, that it is only in this place that our 
sketch mentions the dogma of the Buddhas, somewhat as an 
appendix to other more essential groups of thought. Is the 
doctrine of Buddha’s personality a secondary matter, must 
it not be a fundamental part of the Buddhist faith, quite as 
much as in our regard the doctrine of the personality of Christ 
is a fundamental, nay, the fundamental part of the Christian 
creed ? 

At hardly any other point does the general similarity of 
these two lines of evolution appear to diverge more determi- 
nately than at this point. It may sound paradoxical, but it is 
undoubtedly correct to say, that the Buddhist doctrine might 
bo in all essentials what it actually is, and yet admit of the 
idea of the Buddha being conceived apart from it. That the 
ineffaceable memory of Buddha’s earthly life, that the belief 
in Buddha’s word as the word of truth, subjection to Buddha’s 
law as the law of holiness—that all these considerations were 

* Apaduna/^ fol. ki of the Phayro MS. Also when it is said, that 
two holy universal Buddhas can never appear in the same world-system 
at the same time (“ Anguttara liik.,” vol. i, fol. kam), it seems thereby to 
ho implied, that the contemporaneous appearing of a universal Jluddha 
with Paccekabuddhas is not excluded. 
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of the utmost importance in the formation of religioiAS life and 
experience in the Order of Biiddlia^sjdisciples^ scarcely needs 
to bo said. But as far as the dogmatic treatment of that one 
groat problem is concerned^ with which alono the whole, of 
Buddhist dogmatic deals, the question of pain and deliverance, 
the dogma of Buddha stands in the background. In the creed- 
formula of the four sacred truths the word ^Buddha does not 
occur. 

The key to the explanation of this remarkable attitude of 
the idea of Buddha towards the central ideas of the Buddhist 
circle of thought, is to be found, I believe, in pro-Buddhist 
history. 




Where a doctrinal system, like the Christian, grows up on 
the basis of a strong faith in a God, it is natural that in. the 
consciousness of the community a reflection, aye, more than 
a reflection of tlie grandeur and fulness of the almighty and 
all-good God should fall on the person of him who, as master, 
teacher, example, is in every way of immeasurable significance 
to the life of his followers. The grace of God is said to 
bestow eternal life on man : tho Master becomes the mediator 
by whom the grace of God extends to man. His nature is raised 
in supernatural dignity to unity with God\s nature; his earthly 
doings and sufferings appear to be the world-delivering doings 
and sufferings of God. 

The preconditions did not exist, under which an analagons 
evolution of notions regarding Buddha^s person might have 
taken place. 'Ihe faith in the ancient deities had been 
obliterated by the pantheism of tho Atman theory; and the 
Atman, the eternal inactive universal One, was not a god, who 
could evince pity for man by a display of delivering activity. 
And even the belief in the Atman itself had been effaced or 
lost, aud as ruler over the world longing for deliverance there 
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emained no more a god, but only tlio natural law of tlio 
LGCossary concatenation of causes and effects. There stood 
Lian alone as the sole operative agent in the struggle against 
orrow and death; his task was, by a skilful knowledge of 
he law of nature, to aim at gaining a position against it. 


The data, which must determine the dogmatic treatment of 
Buddha's person, wore hereby given. He could not be a god- 
sent deliverer, for man looked not for deliverance from a god. 
Knowledge is to deliver; my knowledge is to deliver me : so 
he must be the great knower and bringer of knowledge foi-* all 
the world. Ho must bo a being, who has no inherent super¬ 
natural nobility beyond other beings,* but by higher, moro 
powerful effort first discovers that path, in which others after 
him, following his footsteps, walk. In a certain sense 'we may 
say, that every disciple, who is pressing on to holiness, is also 
a Buddha as well as his Master.f This idea of essential 


* The fact that budclha, before he is born to liis last life on cartb, 
lives as n god in the Tusita heavens and thence descends to earth, in no 
way implies that a siipcrliuman, god-and*nian nature is claimed lor him. 
On© who is a god in one existence, may in the next existence bo born 
again as an animal or in a hell. As Buddha in bis last life Init one was 
a Tusita god, he had been in earlier existences also a lion, a peacock, 
a bare, and so on; but in his last appearance on earth ho w'as a man and 
in every way only a man. 

*t The customary terminology does not indeed designate Buddha'^ 
saintly followers themselves as Buddhas, but still it is evident on several 
occasions, that such an expression was felt to be really allowable. Thus, 
when the Sotapanna (note 2, p. 319) is defined as a person, who ** will 
attain the highest knowledge (sarabodhi).” Especially in poetical texts 
it is often doubtful, w^hethcr the word buddha is used in its narrower 
sense or with reference to every saint. Fide' “ Bhumniapada, v. 398 (cf, 
V. X19). 
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resemblance between Badclha and all delivered men is very 
significantly set forth in the following words : As when, 

0 Brahman, a hen has laid eggs, eight or ton or twelve, and 
the hen has sat on them long enough, and kept them w^arm 
and hatched them ; when then one of the chickens first breaks 
the egg-shell with the tip of its claw or with its beak, and 
creeps successfully out of the egg, how will men describe this 
chicken, as the oldest or the youngest It will he called 

the oldest, venerable Gotama, for it is the oldest of themf^ 

So also, 0 Brahman, of those beings, who live in ignorance 
and are shut up and confined as it Avero in an egg, I hav’o first 
broken the egg-shell of ignorance and alone in the universe 
obtained the most exalted, universal Buddliahood. Thus am 
I, 0 Brahman, the oldest, the noblest, of beingsf^* Buddha 
does not deliver beings, hut ho teaches them to deliver 
themselves, as he has delivered himself. They accept his 
declaration of the truth, not because it comes from him, 
but because, verified by his words, personal knowledge of 
that whereof he speaks, dawns on their minds.t 

This is not, however, to be understood, as if Buddha^s form 
had not in the belief of the Order exceeded the limits of earthly- 
human reality, as if dogmatic had disdained to cast round 
Biiddha^s head the halo of a glory that illuminates the universe. 
The land of India was not like the Athens of Thiikydides and 
Aristophanes, in which care was taken that Sammasambuddhas 

^ “ Suttavibhanga, Parajika,” i, 1,4. 

t It is said in one of Buddha’s addresses, after a prefatory exposition 
of the causality formula: “ If ye now know thus, and see thus, 0 disciples 
will ye then say: We respect the Master, and out of reverence" for the 
Master do we thus speak?”—‘‘That wo shall not, O sire.”— . 

“ What ye speak, 0 disciples, is it not even that which ye have yourselves 
known, yourselves seen, yourselves realized P It is, sire.”— 
Msdkliamya Majjhima Nlkdya, 
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and god-men sLonld not appear on earth. The eye of the 
Indian was accustomed at every step to regard the natural 
course of events within their earthly limits as interwoven in 
fanciful continuity with infinite distance. The longer thought 
occupied itself with any speculation^ the oftener it recurred to 
it^ the more the human, the earthly in it vanished behind 
the dreamy^ the typical, the universal. The age in which, 
the- doctrines of the sorrow of everything earthly and of 
deliverance first engaged young thought, could look upon 
a Yajnavalkya and a (^-^Indilya as merely wise and pure men; 
viewed as the Buddhist viewed them, the floating outlines 
of such forms were bound to fix: themselves after the type 
of the exalted, holy universal Buddhas appearing at fixed 
^thnes according t5 an eternal law of the universe. 

It could scarcely be otherwise than that the historical form 
of the one actual Buddha multiplied itself under dogmatic 
treatment to a countless number of past and coming Buddhas, 
It might satisfy a faith, which measured the past of this world 
by thoiisanc^ of years, its future by years, or perhaps by days, 
to se'e standing out above the span of time the form of one 
Saviour, to whom tho past prophetically pointed, whoso second 
coming puts an end to tho brief future. For the Indian no 
horizon hounds the view^ of world-life; from immeasurable 
‘ distance to immeasurable distance, through innumerable, 
immense ‘ages of the world, extends the gigantic course of 
origination, decease, and re-origination. How could he regard 
what appeared to stand in tho centre of his own world, of liis 
own time,, as the universal middle point of all wdrlds,* of all 
times ? 


* The allotment of time to the Bvidclhas in the different ages of tho 
world is not an one. In one of the Pali-Sutras (MahApadflnasiitta) 
the statement is found, that the last Buddhas appeared at the following 
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As an efibrt to reach the light that gives deliverance extends 
tlironghout the whole coming and going of ages, throughout 
the whole of being, enveloped in dark sorrow, so must at 
certain times certain beings obtain a glimpse of this light; 
they must become .Buddhas and fulfil the career ordained 
from everlasting, of a Buddha. They are all horn in the 
Eastern half of central Hindostan j* they all come of Brahman 
or Kshatriya families; they all attoin. delivering knowledge, 
sitting at the foot of a tree. Their lives are of different 


duration according to the ages in which they appear, and the 


doctrine also which they teach, maintains its hold, sometimes 


for a longer, sometimes for a shorter period, but in each case 
for a definite length of time. Five hundred years, Ananda, 
will the doctrine of the truth abide,says Buddha to his 
beloved disciplo.f Then the faith vanishes from the earth, 
until a new Buddha appears, and again ''sets in motion the 
Wheel of the Law.*^ 

It follows that as the lino of Buddhas extends throughoiit 


times: one in the ninoty-first ago of the world, bach from the present, 
two in the thirty-first age; our present age is a “ blossocl ago (bliacl- 
daha])pa); it possesses five Buddhas, of whom Gotama is the fourth; 
the appearing of Metteyya is still looked for. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, that all those Buddhas, Gotama .Buddha alono excepted, are 
purely imaginary forms. (In the corresponding teaching of the Jaina- 
sect regarding thoJinas of ancient times, Jacobi, “Indian Antiquary, 
1880, p. 158, seq., believes ho can find elements of actual fact. I cannot 
convince myself of it.) 

So already the canonical Pali tradition, “ Cullaragga,” xii, 2, 3. The 
passage is instructive, inasmuch as it shows how ancient Buddhism, 
far from that cosmopolitan breadth of view, which people are wont to 
conceive as inherent in the Buddhist nature, regards its own narrow 
fatherland as the only chosen land. 

t “Cullavagga,’' x, 1, 6. Later on, when this prophecy was contra¬ 
dicted by events, the numbers were naturally made gi’eater. Cf. 
“ E-bppen/’ i, 327. 




tlio immeasurable extent of timej so also tbe not less 
immeasurable expanses of space have their Buddhas. Tlio 
sacred texts appear to touch very slightly this idea of Buddha 
appearing in distant systems of worlds^ but the conception 
is quite in keeping with Indian fancy, that even in those 
worlds separated from us by infinities the same struggle 
of beings for deliverance repeats itself, which is going on on 
this earth. ^‘’It cannot happen, 0 disciples/^ says Buddha, 

it is impossible for two holy, universal Buddhas to appear in 
one world-system at one time, not one before or after the 
other —in these words we may perhaps see a hint given, 
that in other systems, apart from what is occurring in our 
world, similar triumphs of light over darkness are won, to that 
which Buddha has secured under the tree at Uruvelii. 

We hope to bo excused from expanding in detail the 
scholastic predicates, which dogmatic attributes to the exalted, 
holy, universal Buddhas, from speaking of the ten Buddha 
faculties, of the thirty-two external marks of a Buddha, and so 
on. Instead of this we shall try to exhibit the tout ensemble^ 
which the union of all these perfections produced in the 
imagination of the believer, the picture of supreme power, 
supreme knowledge, supremo peace, supreme compassion. 

We shall speak in the words of the texts. 

• Buddha says: ^^The all-subduing, the all-knowing, am I, 
in everything that I am, without a spot. I have given up 
everything; I am without desire, a delivered one. By my 
own power I possess knowledge; whom should I call my 
master ? . I have no teacher: no one is to he compared to me. 
In the world, including the heavens, there is no ono like unto 
me. 1 am the Holy One in the world; I am the supreme 


the last stages of tee path of salvation, etc. 


^ “ Anguttara I^ikaya,” vide supra, note, p. 322. 
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Master. I alone am the perfect Buddha; the flames are 
extinct in me ; I have attained the Nirvana/^* The Exalted 
One” Kacc^na names him/1* the hringer of joy, the dispenser 
of joy, whose organs of life are placid, whose spirit is at rest, 
the supreme Golf-subduer and peace-possessor, the hero, who 
has conquered self and watches himself, who holds his desires 
in check.He appears in the world for salvation to many 
people, for joy to many people, out of compassion for the 
world, for the blessing, the salvation, the joy of gods and 
men.'^'^J Thus have the Buddlias of bygone ages appeared, 
thus shall the Buddhas of coming ages appear. 

Will their succession ever have an end? Will the victory 
become complete, so that all beings shall have crossed over to 
deliverance ? 

Tlie faithful of ancient days dhected their thoughts hut 
seldom to this last question as to the future. But they did 
not wholly pass it over. In the narrative of Buddha^s death 
we read the exclamation to which the god Brahma gave 
utterance when the Holy One entered into the Nirvana: 

“ In the worlds heings all put off corporeity at some time. 

Just as at this present time Buddha, the prince of victory, the 
supreme master of all worlds. 

The mighty, Terfect One, hath entered into Nirvana.*’ 

Thus beings shall all reach the Nirvana. ITien, when 
animated, sorrow-susceptible beings have vanished from the 
domain of being, will the procession of the Sankharas, the 
origination and decadence of worlds, continue in eternity? 
Or, after the extinction of all consciousness in which this 
procession was reflected, will the world of the SanklnWs fall 

* “ Mahavagga,” i, 6, 8. 
t Vide supra, p. 146. 

J “ Aiiguttara Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. ko. and elsewhere. 
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to pieces, sinking in its ow ruins ? Will the Nirvana^ in the 
depths of which the realms of the visible have disappeared, bo 
the One and All ? 

We ask too much. ^^The Exalted One has not revealed this. 
As it does not conduce to salvation, as it does nob conduce to 
holy life, to separation from the earthly, to the extinction of 
desire, to cessation, to peace, to knowledge, to illumination, to 
Nirv&na, therefore has the Exalted One not revealed it.’’ 


PART III. 

THE OEEEE OF BUDDHA’S DISCIPLES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The Constitution oe the Order and its Codes op Laws. 

We now turn from the examination of the faith which held 
together the hand of Buddha’s followers, to the consideration 
of the outward observances, which religious custom and reli' 
gious discipline have prescribed for the life of this monastic 
fraternity. It appears from the very beginning to have been 
a society governed by law. The completion of a procedure 
prescribed by law was necessary to the reception of a postulant 
into tho society. The law of the Order pointed out to him his 
course of action and of omission. The society itself as a court 
of discipline secured conformity to the ecclesiastical rules by 
keeping up a regular judicial procedure. 

This early appearance of a form of associated life strictly 
governed by law can cause no astonishment. It is tho 
counterpart of tho equally early appearance of a matured 
and. formulated dogmatic } the same oharactoi’istic features of 
tho period in which Buddhism developed itself, the same forces 
of preceding history upon which it rests, explain the one 
phenomenon as well as the other. The monastic orders 







professing otlier faiths^, preceding and coeval witli Buddha^s 
Order, and^ iu a not less degree^ the common source of all 
these sects^ Brahmanism, have furnished for the formation of a 
Church polity, as they did in the case of dogmatic speculation, 
n set of ready-made forms, which Buddhism had only to 
appropriate. 

Quickly as the formation of canonical observances seems to 
have attained a complete state, still there is no need of proving 
that it cannot have been the work of a moment. In the texts, 
which contain the rules for the life of the members of the 
Order, traces are clearly enough discernible which enable us to 
distinguish earlier and later phases of development. We can 
trace how a complex of injunctions first grew up, which were 
regularly ^propounded about the time of full moon and new 
moon in the confessional meetings of the Order; constantly 
recurring technical expressions described iu all these rules 
•what degree of guilt the monk incurred who transgressed 
them. It is quite possible that this old collection of prohibf- 
tions, which has come down to us under the title of PiUimokkha 
unburdeniug the basis of the whole body of Buddhist 
Churcli-law, goes back to Buddha^s own time, to the confessional 
meetings held by him with his disciples.* A. later layer of the 
sacred texts shows us how further on the necessity made itself 
felt in the next period, of supplementing by new regulations 


^ Not, indeed, in the Piitimokklia itself, hut iu another portion of the 
Church ordinances, bearing likewise tlie stamp of high antiquity, there 
is a clue which appears to point directly to the origin of the rules in 
question wdthin Buddha’s own lifetime. In the description of the persons 
who are not permitted to receive ordination, “he w'ho has shed blood” 
apjjears. It cannot be meant that every one is rejected wko has inflicted 
on another a bloody wound, for not even dl murderers are excluded, but 
only parricides, matricides, and murderers of a holy man. Thereioro it 
can hardly be doubted that the traditional explanation is correct, which 
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thf‘ pi'inciples laid down in tho P&timoklclia. But no one 
ventured to add anything on hia own authority to tho old 
hallowed formulas. They therefore left the Phtimokklia itself 
untouched, hut undertook, in the form of commentaries and in 
new .works, a revised and enlarged edition of the canonical 
rules. They did not hesitate, indeed, to prescribe punishments 
for transgressions which were not specified as such in the 
Patimokkha. Yet they did not presume in doing so to use the 
same expressions which had been adopted in tho PAtimokklia, 
but they employed new words and introduced new forms of 
discipilinary procedure for bringing to punishment any offences 
against the newly-constituted ordinances.* Thus the succession 
of earlier and later periods reveals itself to our research more 
certainly still and more clearly in the development of the 
system of connexional law than in that of dogmatic. 

But, we must add, although the Order of Buddha’s disciples, 
or members thereof specially called on and qualified to do so, 
have virtually acted as law-makers, yet in theory the community 
has distinctly disclaimed all legislative functions. Tho authority 
to frame a law for the community belongs to Buddha alone 
according to Buddhist theory. All commands and prohibitions 
received their character as binding rules from the fact that 
Buddha has enunciated, or is supposed to have enunciated 
them. With his death both tho possibility and tho necessity 
for creating now laws has become extinct. The Order has only 
to apply and expound Buddha’s regulations, in tho same way 

here understands: “who has so wounded huddha that his blood has 
flowed.” That this definition originated in a time when it had a meaning 
will he regarded, if not as absolutely certain, at any rate as more than 
natural. For the elucidation of the passage in point (“ Mahavagga,” i, 
67), cf. “ Cullav.” rii, 3, 9. 

* Cf. the Introduction to my edition of the “ Vinaya Pitaha, vol. i, 
p. xvii, seq. 
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that it has to carefully x^reseiTO the doctrino revealed by 


Buddha, but it is not called upon nor is it competent to 
improve or extend. The Order does not lay down what has 
not been laid down (by Buddha), and it does not abolish what 
he has laid down; it accepts the ordinances as ho has prescribed 
thorn, and abides by them so traditional legend represents 
41 Church council to have resolved shortly after Buddha’s 
death.* In the sacred texts, accordingly, all regulations, even 
those obviously belonging to later periods, appear as if they 
Lad been issued by Buddha himself. The inconsistency with 
which, from this very desire to bo consistent, they came to act, 
is characteristic : they had no scruple in giving oat as orders 
•of tho exalted, holy Buddha, those very rules made by them¬ 


selves which they shi’ank from clothing in the time-hallowed 


form of the Patimokkha institutes. The liturgical conscience 
'was stronger than the historical—-if, indeed, that complete 
indifference with which men in India have at all times regarded 
er rather have not regarded, literary and historical authenticity 
will allow us in this case to speak of an historical conscience. 

The ancient compilations of the laws of the Order share to 
the fullest extent in all those peculiarities which cause some 
sections of Buddhist dogmatics to appear to us to be a so very 
pathless waste. The same subtlety here as there, the same 
inexhaustible capability of enjoying long abstract series of 
notions purely for their own sake. Here we have, not rules 
drawn from life for life, but scholastic lucubrations, unpractical 
and, strictly speaking, not even clear. The form in which they 


, * ‘‘Cullavagga/’ xi, 1, 0, cf. “ Suttavibhanga, Nissaggiya,’* xv, 1, 2. 

i Tho narrative of the council at VesMi ('* Cullavagga/' xii), also clearly 

j illustrates how the Church, according to the current theory.- limited itself 

I throughout to the authentic interpretation of the sphitual law ordained 

' by Buddha. 
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are usually introduced is most simple. In every case the same 
outline: At this tiine^ wliou the exalted Buddha was staying in 
such and such a placo^ this and that irregularity occurred. 
The people who came to know of this were irritated^ murmured, 
and compilained : How can monks, who follow tho son of the 
Sakya house, commit such offencos, like wanton worldlings—or: 
like unbelieving heretics, as the case in point has occurred. 
The spiritual brothers hear the wliisperings of the people j 
they too are irritated, murmur and complain: How can tho 
venerable IST. N. be guilty of the like ! They mention the 
matter to Buddha; he calls the disciples together, delivers 
to them an admonitory address, and then issues the order: 
I order, O disciples, that so and so shall or shall not be done. 
Whoso does this is liable to such, and such a punishment. 
Stereotyped like this n^uTative itself, which recurs thousands 
of times, are also the figures of the culprits who appear in tho 
narrative, and by their actions ahord occasion in every instance 
for Buddha’s interference. A specific brother turns out to be 
the culprit, if tho matter be an inordinate exaction of pious 
beneficence. If offences of a lascivious description occur, the 
actor, as a rule, is the venerable Udayi. But the longest 
catalogue of crimes attaches to tho Chabbaggiyas, six monks 
associated together in all mischievous artifices. Whatever 
Buddha may proscribe, the Chabbaggiyas always find a way 
of circumvontiog the law, or, while they comply with it, of 
mixing up some evil with their performance. When Buddha 
declares that the twigs of certain plants are to be used for 
cleaning the teeth, the Chabbaggiyas take long and massive 
twigs, and beat tho novices with them. If a transgressor is 
to be censured before the Order, the Chabbaggiyas raise 
objections and thereby defeat tho enforcement of disciphne. 
On one occasion when the nuns had dirty water poured over 
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them^ the Chabbaggiyasi were the actors^ and so on through the 
loivg texts of the Eules for tho Order the Chabbaggiyas figure 
everywhere as the arch-criminals^ whose new discoveries in all 
regions of mischief the spiritual legislation enacted by Buddha 
follows up step by step. There is in these narratives un¬ 
doubtedly many an authentic memory of tho evil deeds of 
this and that black sheep of the flock. But, taken as a whole, 
it needs scarcely to be said, a picture of what was wont to occur 
within the Order, based on these cases of spiritual discipline, 
would only bo correct to the same extent as if, for example, 
one were to admit Stichus, tho much renowned slave of tho 
Digests, to pass for an illustration of Eoman slaves in gonerak 
Wo shall now endeavour to present in a connected form tho 
regulations of the Order, as they are illustrated in the descrip¬ 
tions of countless occurrences scattered here and there in the 
canonical texts. 


The Order and the Dioceses—^Admission and Withdrawal. 

Tho hand of disciples gathered round Buddha, out of which 
grew tho Order and the Church, rested, as without doubt did 
also tho other monastic orders of India so numerous in that 
age, on the forms, which under tho older Brahmanical system 
governed the relation between the religious teacher and his 
religious disciples. The use of the same words, which, in this 
case as as well as in that, constituted the solemn expression of 
this relationship, wairant our inferring the homogeneousnesa 
of the last-named system. The youth who desires to commit 
himself to the guidance of a Brahmanical teacher to learn the 
Veda, steps before him and says: am come for the 

Brahmacarya (spiritual discipieship). I desire to he a Brahma- 
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cfirin (spiritual disciple)/^ And the teacher ^^ties the girdle 
round liim^ gives him the staff into his hand and explains him. 
the Brahmacarya^ by saying: ^ Thou art a Brahmac4rin; drink 
water; perform servico; sleep not by day; study tho Veda 
obediently to thy teacher/ In the very same way, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist tradition, the coming Buddha goes in the time 
of his quest of delivfiring knowledge to tho spiritual teacher 
TJddaka and says: desire^ O friend, according to thy 

teaching and thy direction, to walk in tho Brahmacarya/' 
Uddaka receives him, and the relation thus established is 
indicated with tho very expressions, which are those regularly 
adopted in the Brahmanical mode of speech, as that subsisting 
between Acarya (teacher) and Antevasin (scholar).f And in 
tho samo way later on, when Buddha himself as a teacher 
receives the first students of his gospel, tradition represents 
him as doing so in these words: Come hither, O monk, tho 
doctrine is duly preached; walk in tho Brahmacarya, to put an 
end to all sorrow/'^ 

The Order of Buddhists presents, as long ns tho Master is 
alive, a union of teacher and scholars after the Brahmanical 
model. The transition of such a community, so to speak, from 
a monarchical type to a republican, its passing somehow, when 
the teacher dies, into a confederacy of independent members 
existing side by side, is wholly unknown to tho religious system 
of tho Brahmans. J This very transition has completed itself in 

* “ l 9 valayana G.,'* i, 22 ; cf. Paraskara,” ii, 2, 3; “ Qat. Pr./’ xi, 5, 


4, seq. 

t Tims also wlien the Buddhists say : “ Uruvclakassapo mahasamano 
(i.e, bhagavati) brahmacariyam carati,” this amounts to tho same as when 
it is said in the “ Chandogya Upanishad ”; “ Maghavan Prajapatau 
brahmacaryam uvasaj" when Indra resolves to enter into this relation of 
pupil, it is said of him ** abhipravavraja.” 

J Not even in that case in which we should be especially inclined to 
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Buddhism. Buddha died, and hia disciples, already at that 
time scattered ovei’ the greater part of India, survived as a 
raonastio community, which had no visible head and saw its 
invisible head only in tho doctrine and ordinance declared by 
Buddha.* '‘Bo your own light, be your own refuge,^’ says 
Buddha, when approaching death, “have no other refuge. 
Let tho truth be your light and your refuge; have no other 
I’cfuge.^' Thus became fixed, what has been described as the 
trinity of Buddhism, tho triad of thoso sacred powers, in 
which tho newly-entering monk or lay-brother by solemn 
declaration "takes bis refuge:” Buddha, the Doctrine, tho 
Order. Not without hesitation I hero venture to hazard a 
conjecture, which has no support and can have none in tradi¬ 
tion ; I think that the formula of this sacred triad does not go 
back to the time of Buddha’s life, hut that it had its origin in 
connection with those very changes which his death wrought 
for tho community of his disciples. Must not Buddha alone, 
as long as he lived, and the Doctrine of doHveranco preached 
by him have appeared to the believers their refuge ? Could 
anyone call the disciples his refuge, as long as the Master was 
with them ? His death changed everything. Now tho Order 
stood as tho sole visible exponent of the idea hitherto embodied 
in Buddlia, as the solo possessor of delivering truth; now he 

expect to find such a transition, that, namely, where tlio pupils of the 
deceased teachers had been life-long (naishthilca) Brahmaefirins. Cf. the 
statements as to the scholars, whose teacher dies, in “ Gautama,” iii, 7, 
8cq., “ Manu," ii, 247, seq.; Biihler on “ Apastamba,” i, 1, 1, 12. 

* Considering the great number and the scattered residences of tho 
members of tho Order, it is natural to think it is oven probable, that 
already in Buddha’s lifetime the fraternities of bis disciples had an 
existence independent of Buddha’s personality , in essential features. 
Buddhist tradition .also points to this. More intimate knowledge of the 
facta bearing on this matter is obviously not obtainable by us. 
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^lio desired to become a partaker of this trafcli, was obliged to 
take his refuge also with the Order. 

The confession of this sacred triad has been couched in 
these articles, to which has been added in the fourth place the 
expression of the determination to abide by the precepts of 
holy living. The formula runs:— 

To Buddha will I look in faith: ho, the Exalted, is the 
holy, supremo Buddha, the Knowing, the instructed, the 
blessed, who knows the worlds, the Supreme One, who yoketh 
men like an ox, the Teacher of gods and men, the Exalted 
Buddha. 

To the Doctrine will I look in faith : well-preached is the 
Doctrine by the Exalted One. It has become apparent; it 
needs no time; it says ‘’come and see;^ it leads to welfare; 
it is realized by the wise in their own hearts. 

To the Order will I look in faith : in right behaviour lives 
the Order of disciples of the Exalted One; in proper behaviour 
lives the Order of the disciples of the Exalted One; in honest 
behaviour lives the Order of the disciples of the Exalted One; 
ill just behaviour lives the Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
One, the four couples, the eight classes of believers ;* that is 
the Order of tho disciples of tho Exalted One, worthy of 
offerings, worthy of gifts, worthy of alms, worthy to have men 
lift their hands before them in reverence, the highest place in 
the world, in which man may do good. 

In the precepts of rectitude will I walk, which tho holy 
love, which are uninfringed, iinviolated, immixed, uncoloured, 
free, praised by the wise and not counterfeit, which lead on to 
concentration.'^^f 


* Tlie different grades of tho holy. 

t So according to the ^‘Samyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. iii, fob sS,; cf. 
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But if the Order be regarded ae the ideal unit of believing 
monks over the whole face of the earth, as the bearer of a 
holiness which resembles the holiness of Buddha and his Doc¬ 
trine, yet in actual life the Order never appears in this universal 
sense. There is really not one orde.r, but only orders, commu¬ 
nities of the monks sojourning in the same diocese. Devout 
persons might indeed present gifts and endowments to the 

Church of the four quarters of the world, those present and 
those absent then the monks happening to be present, or 
the monks present of the diocese concerned, appear to have 
been regarded as the legitimate representatives of tho Church 
of the four quarters for tho receiving of such a gift and the 
administotion of property so acquired: hut regular standing 
organization for tho superintendence of its concerns the 
collective Church had none j for tho forming of any resolution, 
the completion of any act in its name, there was a total absence 
of legal form. 

Tho difficulties, which were hound to arise from this, 
and which liave as a fact arisen, are obvious. Tho band of 
disciples, which had gathered round Buddha, had grown with 
unparalleled rapidity into a great spiritual power. Throughout 
all India and soon beyond the coniines of India, in tho woods, 
through the villages, went tho Buddhist monks preaching and 
begging. How then was tho Church of the four quarters, 
those present and those absent to undertake in fact the 
administration of their common concerns ? This object could 
only have been secured by creating a powerful centre, .a 
spiritual regency in which the will of the whole Church would 

“ Mahaparin, S.,’* p. 17, seq.; “ B'Alwis, ITachcIiayana,” p. 77. He who 
Iweeps the vows expressed in this confession, has reached the grade of tho 

Sotapanna ’* {vide p. 319, note 2) on the path of holiness. 
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But WG find tliat not even the 


slightest attoiupt has heen made in. the whole Church-regula¬ 
tions for carrying out such aiTangementa.f The centre of 
gravity of all operations of Chnrch-goverument, if we may 
speak.of such a thing at all, lies within the circumference, 
within the small corps of brethren dwelling in the same 
circuit. But in the wandering life of these mendicant monks, 
in their constant coming and going, which only the three 
months of the rainy season bring to a certain standstill, the 
composition of these limited corps is naturally always changing* 
These monks to-day, to-morrow those have been thrown 
together, to-day these, to-morrow those exercise decisive 


* We have alrcadj referred (p. 1&8, note 2) to the fact that after 
Buddha’s death none of the disciples was regarded as called to what may 
bo styled the succession. W^e here insert further the following passage: 

At one time the venerable Unauda was sojourning at Jiajagaha . . * 

shortly after the E.xalted One had entered into ]Nirv4na. At that time 
the king of Magadha, Ajatasattu, tho son of the Vedehi princess, was 
fortifying Khjagaha against tho King Pajjota.” The minister, who is 
directing these fortilications, Vassakhra, asks Ananda: “Venerable 
Anauda, has any special monk been marked out by tho venerated Gotama 
of whom ho has said: ‘Tliis shall be your refuge after my death’—m 
whom you can now find your shelter P” Anauda answers tho question in 
the negative. The minister further asks: “ Has then the Church named 
a specific monk, has a multitude of elders appointed him and given an 
order: * He shall after tho death of the Exalted One be our refuge P 
This also Ananda answers in the negative. “ If you thus have no refuge, 
revered Ananda, how does unity exist among youP” “There is no 
want to us of a refuge, O Brahman; we have a refuge, tho Doctrine.’. 
(“Gopakamoggallana Suttanta” in tho “ Majjhima Hikaya.’’ Cf. also 
supra, 15. 198.) 

t How far the official construction of Church history current in Ceylon 
has understood the post of the Vmayapamokkhfi (“ Heads of tho Ghurch 
Law ’’) as that of a primate, I do no pretend to determine. But this very 
notion of the Vinayapamokkha, wholly foreign to the ancient Church law, 
shows that here we meet a not happy fictitious construction of history. 
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authority among tho brothers. Continuity and succession m 
the direction of matters of common interest could not, under 
these ch’cumstances, possibly exist—and how could there be 
wanting ia the life of this vast ecclesiastical corporation matters 
which demanded a continuous direction ? If the synod of a 
particular district had come to any resolution for the decision 
of a doubtful point, or as to tho right and wrong in a dispute 
between spiritual brothers, it was open to eveiy other synod 
to resolve the contrary, and higher authority there was none, 
either to re-establish harmony in a synod divided within itself, 
or to reconcile tho rival claims of different synods.* In tho 
early times after Buddha^s death the personal authority of tlie 
disciples, who had stood nearest to the Master, may possibly 
have operated to compensate this want and have checked tho 
outbreak of serious discord : but a condition of things, which 
depends on tho weight of individuals, not upon the sure struc¬ 
ture of legal institutions, bears in itself tho germ of dissolution. 
Tho sacred texts, which became fixed some time towards tho 
end of tho first century after Buddha^s death, show clearly 
what disorder and confusion must have prevailed iii the Church 
at that time; there is reflected in these texts tho deep feeling- 
of disaster, which dissensions among tho brethren were bound 
to cause and were already causing, and at the same time the 
utter incapacity to prevent this disaster. Tho chapter on 
Schisms in the Church is constantly treated of, whenever the 
topic of spiritual life is discussed ; the guilt of him who has 
given occasion for such dissensions is reckoned among tho 
gravest sins ; the most impressive admonitions to tho brethren 
are put in Buddha^s mouth, to live in harmony with each other 

* Of the disorder, 'which hence arising prevailed in the Church law 
and siihsequently undoubtedly also in the Chm-ch life, ** Cullavagga/* iv, 
14, 25, for example, gives us a glimpse. 
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and to inako concessions,, even when in the righfc, rather than 
to allow divisions to arise in the Order. More eSectivo still 
than these admonitions would have been institutions, pos¬ 
sessing the power to watch over the relations between 
communities and menibers of communities, over the co-opera¬ 
tion of all; such institutions were wholly wanting. 

Tho defect, which lay here, shows itself in nothing more 
observably than in those very features which a cursory 
examination might bo inclined to regard as its remedy : in 
tho great councils to which such transcending importance 
is attached in old Buddhist tradition. The sacred texts 
mentions two such councils. The first is said to have been 
held at Bajagaha a few months after Buddha^s death, for 
the purpose of compiling an authentic collection of Buddha^s 
discourses and precepts. The second took place, as it is said, 
a hundred years later at Vesali, occasioned by a difference of 
opinion as to certain licenses, which had come to be practised 
by the monks of that town. This narrative of the council 
at Edjagaha is, we admit, to all appearance quite unhistorical, 
but the legal construction, on which it rests, is nob on that 
account anything the less instructive for us. In tho great 
gathering of disciples, who caino together at Kusindra after 
Buddha^s death, thought turns upon collecting and arranging 
Buddha^s discourses, so as to possess in them a weapon against 
profane innovators. It is decided that five hundred chosen 
brethren of known holiness should perform this great task at 
Eajagaha, and the assembled monks give them a commission 
in this behalf by a formal resolution. This resolution decides 
that the five hundred are to pass the rainy season at Eajagaha 
and that no other monk is permitted to remain then in that 
towm. Thus the council is held; the arrangement and the 
wording of the canonical texts is fixed by tho five hundred 
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fathers. Now then, if we ask what is the legal nature of this 
assembly, it is evident, that it is nothing more and nothing 
less than the assembly of the brethren sojourning in the 
diocese of Eajagaha^ There have come together, because 
of the resolution passed at Kusin^ra, specially numerous 
and specially qualified persons, and, in pursuance of that 
resolution, unqualiSed persons have kept themselves aloof from 
that diocese,* but that in no way alters the case, that the 
deliberations of this so-called council are in fact only the 
proceedings of one specially prominent diocese, b^’ought about 
by the resolution of another similar diocesan meeting, but 
not a Church-proceeding, resting on the authority of the 

Ohurcli of the four quarters of the world.It soonis that 
tradition itself was clearly sensible of this, and that it desired 
to give expression to this, when it represented the venerable 
Purana, a monk who had not beou a sharer in the deliberations, 
coming to Eajagaha at their closo, and being told: ^‘"The 
fathers, iny dear Pnraua, have fixed the canon of the Doctrine 
and Law; accept this canon.But lie answers: ^^Tho canon 
of the Doctrine and Law, my friends, has been admirably 
fixed by the fathers, but I will adhere to that which I have 
myself heard and received from the Exalted One.^^ The 
fatliers make no reply, and cannot, indeed, say anything in 
reply; the right of the individual to take as much or as 
little notice as he pleased of the resolution of an assembly 
such as that at Eajagaha was, could not bo disputed with 
propriety on the basis of this form of Church.f 

* A cogent necessity to do so can scarcely have been brought about 
by such a decree; tho right of every brother to live where ho pleases, 
could hardly be set aside by a resolution like that hero spoken of. 

t It is the same as to the Council at VeshlL To remedy the abuses 
which had arisen in Vesali, a uumber of elders come together in that 
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Tho force of existing circumstances and tiie authority of 
iuduential personages might perhaps for a timo help to make 
up for^ or conceal the utter want of organization; finally^ how¬ 
ever^ the inherent impossibility of a Church without Church- 
government^ with ordinances which were only applicable 
to the narrow circle of a coterie,, was certain to lead to 
ever increasingly momentous consequences. Those deeply 
incisive schisms^ which early arose and never disappeared, the 
weakening of the resistance opposed to tho Brahmanisni at 
first so successfully attacked, are phenomena certainly not 
unconnected with that fundamental defectiveness of Buddhist 
Church-organization. If at last, after a long death-struggle. 
Buddhism has vanished from its Indian home, leaving not a 
trace behind, wo venture to think, that in tho old rules of tho 
community, in what they say and not less in what they leave 
unsaid, no small part of tho preparatory history leading to that 
distant future is clearly enough depicted. 

Entry into the Order* was, as a rule, open to everyone. As 
earthly suffering affects all, as ail are hound as it were by bands 
to the paths of metempsychosis, so too must tho liberation 
from these bands, which Buddha's teaching promises, embrace 
all who choose to accept it. Buddha utters at the commence¬ 
ment of his career these words:— 

“ Open thou. O Wise One, the door of eternity ; 

Let be^hoard what thou, O Sinless One, hast discovered.’* 

Nevertheless it could not but bo that practical necessity 

place; the resolutions of tho Council ’* are in reality only resolutions of 
the diocese ofTcsali, to which every monk, who comes to Vesall, eo ipsoy 
belonged, and the composition of which was modified appropriately to 
tho importance of this special cause. 

* We confine our observations for tho present to the Order of Monks. 
We shall speak of the nuns farther on. 


THE CTWRCII AND TUB DIOCEW, 

filiould cause the imposition of cei'tain restrictions on admission 
into tlio Order. The reception of those afldicted with serious 
bodily deformities and sicknesses was_, as a matter of course^ 
forbidden j it was the same with confirmed criminals. Then 
there wore above all several categories of persons excluded^ 
whose entry into the spiritual status would have involved an 
interference with the rights of third parties: persons who 
were in the royal service, especially soldiers, could not be 
admitted, as that would have interfered with tho rights of 
the king as commander of the forces; debtors and slaves could 
not, for this would have been an infringement of the rights of 
their creditors and owners; sons, whoso parents had not given 
their consent were similarly excluded. Children, too, were 
considored unfit for admission into the Order: a person might 
be received as a novice at the earliest at the age of twelve 
years,* and as a fnlly-accrodited member at twenty.f 
. The ceremony of initiation is completed in two grades : there 

* These enty years are reckoned not from birth but from conception, 
by a method of computation occurring also in the spiritual law of the 
Brahmans. (“ Maliuvagga,’* i, 75 ; ef. ^^^khayana G.,’* ii, 1, seep) 

t The statements having reference to invalidity of reception (*‘ Maha- 
vagga,” i, 49, seq.; 61, seq.) prohibit, partly the completiou of the lower, 
and partly that of the higher grade of initiation {vide infra). In cases 
of tho latter kind the initiation granted contrary to rule must bo cancelled; 
the old codex of the “ Pa.timokklia** goes even farther, and, in tho only case 
of the kind which it touches, declares the initiation granted to bo ipsa 
jure invalid (“ Pacitt./* 65). For cases of the first kind on the contrary 
there is no such clause; it appears, that in this case the initiation 
remained in force, even though it had been conceded contrary to rule. 
Thus we might here have a distinction which may bo compared to that of 
impedmrnta dirimentia and impedieniia in tho legal system of our own 
times. In detail the separation of cases falling under tho two classes 
mentioned gives rise to manifold doubts; the redaction of tho ‘‘Maha- 
vagga is in this point not without embarrassment. 
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tlio outgoingj and a highev Upasampada, i.e,, tlio az’riva]. 
Tlie Pabbajja is the going out from a prior state, from tho 
lay-lifo 01 ’ from a monastic sect holding another faith j tho 
Upasampada is tho entry into the circlo of tho Ilhikkhus, tho 
fully-accredited members of the Buddhist Order; just as in 
Buddha’s own life, the departure from home is distinct from 
the Upasampada, the attainment of delivering knowledge, 
Avhich coincides with the founding of the Order.* Between 
the two steps of initiation, if the postulant has not yet attained 
the age of twenty yearS, lies the noviciate, or if he has 
previously belonged to another monastic ordei’, a probationary 
peiiod extending over four months-f To outsiders, who look 
upon the Order as a whole, without considering the difference 
based on its internal relationship, he is during this term, as well 
as all Ilia brethi-en, an ascetic,who follows the son of the 
Sakya. house but in tho Order he is first treated as a 
Bhikkliu, a real member, when ho has received tho higher 
initiation. Where the grounds mentioned for separating tho 
two steps of initiation did not exist, they appear to have been 
gone through, as a rule, at tho same time. 

IVe directed attention above (p. 336) to tbo analogy which 
prevails between the reception of a Buddhist believer into 
the Order and the reception of tho young Brahman by his 
teacher. This is the place to institute a comparison between 
the first of tho two steps iu Buddhist initiation and another 
stage in the Bi-ahmanical system, tho entry of the Brahman, 

* “ Milinda Pafiha," p. 76; “ Mahavastu,” toI. i, p. 3. 
t So according to “ Mahavagga,” i, 38. I give this view the preference 
to that stated in the “ Mahaparinibbana Sutta,” p. 59, according to which 
the probationary period precedes tho Pabbajja. 

X Vide e.g», Mahavagga,” i, 46. 



into the state of a hermit or wandering beggar, When the 
Brahman/*^ wo read in Manuks Institutes^ who is living in 
the state of a householder, sees his skin becoming wrhikled and 
his hair becoming grey, if he sees his son^s son, then let him 
go forth into the forest* Let him leave all food, such as one 
enjoys in the village, and all household furniture behind him ; 
to his sons let him commit his wile, and let him go to the 
forest; or let liiin go forth with his wife. Let the Brahman 
make the Prajapati-offering and give all his possessions as 
reinnneration of sacrifice j his holy fire lot him take up in his 
own body, and thus lei him go forth/hom. his house.* For the 
Brahman, who leaves his home and becomes a homeless ascetic, 
his own act of outgoing only is necessary ; and Pabbajja, i,e.y 
the outgoing is therefore used by the Buddhists of the first 
step of initiation, by which the change of a layman into an 
ascetic takes place, ^^outgjpirig from home into homeless- 
. ness (agarasma anag{lriyam pabbajja). 

Pabbajja, as is implied by its very essence, is a one-sided 
act on the part of the outgoer."^^ Ho alone speaks, and of 
what ho says the Order as such takes no notice; every older, 
fully-accredited monk can receive his declaration. The candi¬ 
date puts on the yellow garment of the roligieua!^ has his hair 
. and beard shaved off, and says three times in reverential 
attitude to the monk or monks present: I take my refuge in 
the Buddha. I take my refuge in the Doctrine. 1 take my 
refuge in the Order. 

To full membership of the Order, to bo a Bhikkhu, the 
novice was raised by the ordination of Upasampada, which, 
differing from the lower form, consisted of a ceremony com- 


* Tho word going forth *’ (pra-vraj) can be used equally well, whether 
the entry upon the condition of a hermit or upon that of a mendicant 
monk be spoken of. “ Apastamba,” ii, 9, 8.19. 
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pletod before the Order and by their participation. The outer 
forms were most simple; the old Order was wont when it 
undertook ceremonial operations, to express what had to be 
expressed, with bare business-like precision, and. nothing 
more. Wo find in the ceremony of ordination nothing of the 
ceremonies which we are accustomed to look for in Church 
observances, no sound, in which W'O might hear ringing the 
depths and the poetry of the religious idea. Instead, wo hero 
meet, in truly Indian fashion, the careful concise expression of 
all the precautions, which the Order takes before admitting a 
hew member into their midst. The postulant speaks before 
the assembled chapter of the monks, cowering reverently on 
the ground, raising his joined hands to his forehead, saying . 

“■ I entreat the Order, reverend sirs, for initation. May the 
Order, reverend sirs, raise me up to itself; may it have pity on 
mo. And for the second—and for the third time I entreat 
the Order, reverend sirs, for initiation. May the Order, 
reverend sirs, raise mo up to itself; may it have pity on me. 
Now follows a formal examination of the postulant. “ Hcarost 
thou me, N. N. ? Now is the time come for thee to speak 
truly and to speak honestly. I ask thee, how things are. 
What is, thou must say thereof: It is. What is not, thou 
must say thereof: It is not. Art thou afflicted with any of 
the following diseases: leprosy, goitre, white leprosy, consump¬ 
tion, epilepsy ? Art thou a human being ?* Art thou a man ? 
Art thou thine own master ? Hast thou no debts ? Art thou 
not ill tho royal service? Has thou the permission of thy 
father and mother ? Art thou full twenty years of age ? Hast 
thou the almsbowl and the garments ? What is thy name ? 
What is thy teacher’s name ? ” If the answer to ail these 


* That is, not a sorpent-demou in human form, and the like. 







•questions be satisfactory, the motion for the coucoding of 
initiation is put to the Order and repeated thrice : Reverend 
sirs, let the Order hear me. N. TS[. here present desires as 
pupil of the venerable N. N. to receive ordination. Ho is free 
from the obstacles to ordination. Ho has the almsbowl and 
garments. N. N. entreats the Order for ordination with the 
said N, N, as his teacher. The Order grants N. N. ordination 
with the said N. N. as his teacher. Whoever of the veiioi-able 
is for granting the said IST. N. ordination with the said N. N. 
as his teacher, let him bo silent. Whoever is against it, let 
him spoak.^^ If, after tludco repeating this motion, no dissen¬ 
tient voice is heard, it is declared passed. N. W. has from 
the Order received ordination with the said N. N. as his 
teacher. The Order is in favour of this ; therefore it is silent; 
thus I understand.'’^ Next, when they have measured the 
shadow, i.c., determined the time of day, in order to fix the 
anciennete of the newly-ordained meraher, and have announced 
the particulars therefore, they communicate to the young 
momhor of the Order the four rules of monastic austerity in 
external life: The food of him, who has gone from liome into 
homelessness, shall be the morsels which he receives by 
begging. His clothing shall be made out of the rags which 
he collects. His resting-place shall he under the trees of the 
tbreat. His medicine shall be the stinking urine of cattle. If 
pious laymen prepare him a meal, if they give him clothing, 
shelter, medicine, it is not forbidden him to take them, but he 
is to look upon this harsh form of mendicancy as the proper 
^ind appointed mode of life for a monk. 

Finally the four great prohibitions are communicated to the 
member, the fundamental duties of monastic life, by an 
infringement of which the guilty person brings about his 
inevitable expulsion from the Order :— 




THE FOUR GREAT FROHIBITIONS, ohl 

An ordained monk may not have soxaal iiitGrcoiirse^ not 
even with an aninn^h The monk who has sexual intercourse, 
is no longer a monk; ho is no disciple of the son of the 
Sakya hoiiso. As a man whoso head is cut off, cannot live 
with the trunk, so also a monk who practises sexual intercourse 
is no longer a monk: he is no disciple of the son of the Sakya 
house. Thou must abstain therefi^Din all thy life. 

An ordained monk may not take what has not been given 
to him, what is called a theft—not even a blade of grass. The 
monk, who takes ungiven a pada* or a pfida^s worth or more 
than a p^da, (commits) what is called a theft, is no longer 
a monk; he is no disciple of the son of the Sakyn. 
house. As a dry leaf which has separated itself from the 
stalk cannot again become green, so also a monk, who takes 
ungiven a pa da or a pada^s worth or more than a pAda, what 
is called a theft, is no longer a monk; he is no disciple of tin; 
son of the Sakya house. Thou must abstain therefrom all 
thy life. 

An ordaiued monk may nob knowingly deprive any creature 
of life, not even a worm or an ant. The monk, who knowingly 
deprives a human being of life, even by the destruction of 
a foetus, is no longer a monk: ho is no disciple of the son 
of the Sakya house. As a great stone, which has been split 
into two parts, cannot again bo made into one, so also a monk 
—and so on. 

^^An ordaiued monk may not boast of any superhuman 
perfection, as much as to say: ^ I liko to dwell in an empty 
house.-* The monk, who with evil intent and from covetous¬ 
ness falsely and untruly boasts of a superhuman perfection,! 

* A coin or a trivial metallic weight. 

t When we here, next to the offences of unchastity, thoft and murder, 
find tho false and fraudulent assumption of spiritual perfections mentioned 
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ho ifc a condition of abstraction, or of rapture, or of concentra¬ 
tion, or of elevation, or of the path of deliverance, or of tli© 
fruit of deliverance, ho is no longer a monk ; lio is no disciplo 
of the son of the Sakya house. As a palm-tree, the top of 
which has been destroyed, cannot again grow, so also a monk 
—and so on.^' 

The communication of these four great prohibitions concludes 
the ceremony of ordination. Wo see, that in it no liturgical 
elements come to the front which might to a certain extent 
servo to express by solemn symbolism the putting oft' of tho 
natural man and the putting on of a now man, or the cohesion 
of the old believers and the young member into a spiritual 
unity.* We have before us moroly a process of spiritual law, not 

as the fourth of the major sins, this entitles ns to infer, with what oh'ensi^e 
preference this b/ancli of religious swindling must have been cultiyated 
already even in that ago in Indian monastic circles. The sacred texts 
- (“Vinaya Pitalca,*' vol. iii, p. 87, seq.) narrate as an illustration to 
Buddha's ruling on this point, that a community of monks in the Vajji 
territory once endured great distress by famine. It was proposed that 
they should tako sorvioo with the laity to obtain the means of living; 
a more quick-witted monk, however, advised that every brother should 
attribute the highest spiritual perfections to the other brethren in the 
hearing of the laity: “ This monk has attained such and such a degree 
of abstraction'--“this monk is a saint’’-—“this monk possesses tho 
' threefold knowledge”—and more of the like. The suggestion is 
accepted, and tho laity say in astonishment: “It is lucky, very lucky 
for us that such monks aro spending the rainy season in our midst. 
Never in days gone by have monks come to us for tho rainy season such 
as these monks arc, rich in virtue and noble.” Naturally then the 
liberality of the laity corresponds in full to tho high opinion which they 
entertain of the spiritual merit of their guests, so that tho latter survive 
tho period of famine, “ blooming, well-fed, with healthy complexion and 
healthy skin.” 

* The assertion often made, that tho person entering tho Order changes 
3iis family-name for a cloistcr-name, is crroucous or at any rate supported 
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a mystic transformation which comes over and permeates tbo 
person of the ordamod. The consequence of this conception^ 
as rational as it is bare, is that there is nothing to prevent tie 
breaking off of the relation thus established, either on the part 
of the Order* or on the part of the ordained. If the latter be 
guilty of any serious tranagrossion, especially if ho infringe 
the four great prohibitions, imposed on him at ordination, 
it becomes the right and the duty of ilio Order to renounce 
him. On the other side, to the monk, who has a lingering 
fondness for a worldly life, the exit from tho Order is always 
open: the Order makes no effort to detain him. It is better for 
him ‘‘‘to renounce monastic practice and to admit his weakness, 
than, remaining in tlio spiritual state, to commit sin. Whoever 
says: My father is in my tlioughts,^^ or my mother is in 

my thoughts,or ray wife is in my thoughts/- or '^tlio 
laughter and the jest, tho pleasantry of old ddys is in my 
thoughts/^ may return to the world. He can do so silontly- 
—tho Order permits him to depart—; but the proper way for 
him is to declare before a witness, who hears and understands 
him,t bis resolution, that he renounces Buddha, tho Doctrine, 
and tlie Order, He departs without enmity^ if ho desires 
again to re-establish his .connection as a lay-brother or as 
a novice with tho Comrades of his quondam spiritual 'life. 


only by solitary cases. Anaiicla, as member of the brotherliood, is called 
“tho venerable Ananda/’ Kassapa of Uruvcla is called “the venerable 
Kassapa of Uruvcla.’* 

* Tho technical expression for this is: tho Order “destroys him’’ 
(naseti). A list of tho cases in which this occurred—these are by no 
means confined only to offences a.i^rainst the four great prohibitions— 
maybe found compiled in the Index to tho “Vinaya Pitaka,” vol. ii, 
p. 346 (s. V. naseti). 

t It docs not appear to have been required that this declaration should 
be made before a monk. Cf. “ Yinaya Pitaka,” vol. hi, p. 27. 
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tliey do not repel liim. Though this unlimited possibility of 
recession may havo brought evils in its truin—it is admitted, 
that it has led to gross abuses in tho present day*—yet its 
influence on the moral health of monastic life may be regarded 
as more beneficial than otherwise. Apart from tho fact that 
the Order would have been wholly deficient in the external 
power to bind its members by forcible me.ans of any hind 
whatever, nothing could have been more decidedly opposed to 
the nature of Buddhism than such constraint. Every man 
might go the way which the strength or tho weakness of his 
nature’, the merit or demerit of past existences led him : tho 
doors of tho Order stood open, but no impatient or pertinacious 
zeal pressed the reluctant to enter or impeded tho return 
of the wayward to tho world. 


Propebtt—Clothing—Dwelling—Maintenance. _ 

“ Community of mendicants” (Bhikkhnsangha) was thenam'- 
given to themselves by this fraternity of fully-accredited, 
ordained monks. This name indicates that among their 
Biat of poverty ranked next in Older to chastity. 
This had always been so, ever since there was a monastic 
system in India. A Vedic text belonging to the age of tho 
first rudiments of this monasticism says of tho Brahman; 

* “It happens erery day that monks who have entered the cloist.-r 
under tho compulsion of parents, or to avoid tlio service of the king, or 
from poverty, from laziness, from a love of solitude or of study, or from 
any other worldly motive, again quit the cloister, to succeed to .-i! 
inheritance, to marry, &c. In further India it is even the custom for 
young men, even princes, to assume tho monk's cowl for a term only, c 
least for three months."— K'oppen, i, 338. 
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who renounce the world : They cease from seeking for 

children, and seeking for possessions^ and seeking the 
worldly, and they itinerate as beggars. For what seeking 
for children is, that is also seeking for possessions; what 
seeking for possessions is, that is also seeking for the worldly; 
the one is seeking as much as the other/^* So the Buddhist 
monk also renounces all property. No express vow imposes on 
him the duty of poverty ; both the marriage tie and the rights 
of property of him who renounces the world, aro regarded 
as ipso facto cancelled by the going forth from liome into 
homelessuess.'^t Property was felt to be a fetter, which 
holds in bondage the spirit struggling for freedom: ^‘^Very 
etraiteiied,^^ it is said, ^^is life in the home, a state of impurity : 
freedom is in leaving the home^’—^^Leaving all property 
behind must one go thence^'—supreme felicity live we, 

* 9atapatlia hr.,” xiv, 7, 2, 26. 

t More accuratoly expressed: the monk, who is resolved to remain 
true to the spiritual life, looks upon his marriage as dissolved, his 
property as given away. The wife whom he has forsaken, is strictly 
termed in the texts'‘his quondam partner(puranadutiyika, “ Maha- 
vagga,'’ i, 8, 78; “ Suttavibhanga,” P/lr. i, 5); he addresses her, liko 
every other woman, as “ sist*er(Par. l.c. § 7). It is in no way 
inconsistent with this, if the family of a monk, which desires his return 
to a worldly status, looks uimn his marriage and his rights of property as 
eontimiing, and if ho himself, longing for a worldly life, says to himself: 

I have a wife, for whom I must provide I have a village, on the 
income of wliicli I desire to live”—“I have gold, on it I shall live” 
(“ Suttavibhauga,” Par. i, 8, 2).—In one direction the spiritual law^ 
]i(:nnitted a noteworthy operation of the old rights of property surrendered 
by the monk to take effect: in certain cases where the receiving of 
any new article whatever for monastic house-keeping was forbidden, 
e.^., a new almsbowl, he was permitted to take the object in question, if 
it had been made for him “ from hia own means.” (" Sutfcav. Nissaggiya,’*’ 
xxii, 2, 2; xxvi, 2, seq.) Cf. Mayr, '‘Indisches Erbrecht,” p. 145. 
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who possess nothing; cheerfulness is our diet^ as of the gods 
of the regions of light As the bird, wheveyer he flies, 
carries nothing with him but his wings, so also a monk as 
content wflth the garment, which he is wearing, with the 
food, which ho has in his body. Wherever ho goes, he 
everywhere carries his property with him/’ 

The simple needs, which in the climate of India belong to 
the life of a monk, and the common life of a monastic order, 
are easily satisfied. Clothing, food, lodging, medicine for 
the sick”—this is the standing enumeration of what the Order 
looked for from the pious beneficence of the laity, and seldom 
looked for in vain. What did not come within the narrow 
circle of these immediate necessaries of life, could as little 
constitute part of the property of the Order as that of the 
individual monk.* Lands, slaves, horses and live stock, the 
Order did not possess, and was not allowed to accept. It did 
not engage in agricultural pursuits, nor did it permit them to 
bo carried on on its account. “ A monk,” as the old confes¬ 
sional formula says, “ who digs the earth or causes it to bo 

* That the Order was allowed to have any kind of po.ssession whatever, 
which was forbidden to the individual brethren, has been often assorted, 
but as far I oan see, quite groundlessly. The more important items of 
property which belonged to the Order, could not indeed by gift or dm- 
Sion pass into the possession of individual monks (“ Cullavagga,” vi, 15, 
16) but it was not unallowable for a monk to possess things of this 
description (“ Mahilvagga,’' viii, 27, 6). Then after his death they fell 
into tho property of the “ Church of the four quarters of the world, the 
present and the absent,” while smaller articles of a deceased monk were 
divided among the brethren with a special regard for those who had 
attended to him during his sickness. Mention, however, is made of 
death-bed bequests: “A nun said when dying: after my death my 
property is to go to the Order ” (” Cull.,” x, ii). Whether any other heirs 
but the Order of the monks or of the nuns could ho nominated, is not 
known. 
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dug, IS liable to punisliinent/^* But most strictly was tlie 
receiving of gold and silver forbidden to Buddlia^s disciples, 
individually as well as collectively. The benefactor, who 
desires to give a monk not the things themselves which he 
requires, but their money value, delivers tbe money to 
operatives, aud the monk then receives from them what is 
intended for him. The provisions of the rules of the Order to 
meet the case, where a brother permits gold or silver to be 
tendered to him in spite of the prohibition, show how lively 
was the feeling of what was here at stake for the spirit of their 
common life, and how care was taken with an anxiety which has 
something touching about it, to guard against the dangerous 
consequences of such sinful greed. Wlien the guilty monk 
has penitently confessed his transgression before the as¬ 
sembled monks, if one of the laity attached to the Order be in 
the neighbourhood, the gold is given to him, with these words ; 

Friend, take this into thy keeping/^ If he wishes, he can 
then purchase for tho monks what they arc permitted to 
receive, butter, oil, or honey. This they may all enjoy; only 
ho who has received the gold, is not allowed to luive any share 
of it. Or tho layman may cast tho gold awa,y. If it is not 
possible for the Order to get rid of the dangerous possession 
ill this v/ay, ono of tho brethren is to be chosen to be the 
, ‘"thrower away of the gold,^' who has five qualities: who is 


^ Of Buddha’s Order tho same may bo said which the Brahmajala 
Sutta represents people saying to each other regarding Buddha himself: 
^'From receiving bondsmen and bondswomen, the ascetic Gotamarefrains 
—.from receiving elephants, cattle, horses and mares, the ascetic Gotama 
refrains—from receiving arable land the ascetic Gotama refrains. In. 
the Vinaya texts, accordingly, nothing is found which points to tho 
pursuit of agriculture, except only one, quite solitary passage, “ Maha- 
vagga,”vi, 39, which hardly refers to anything more than the occasional 
fiowing of seed.in the land belonging to the Aramas. 
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iree from desire^ free from hate, free from iiifatuatioii, free 
from fear, and who knows what casting away and what not 
casting away means. He is to throw the ^old or the silver aAVay^ 
and is to take care that the place where it lies is not to lie 
recognized by any sign. If ho makes any sig’ns, lie is liable to 
punishment- Already at an early date severe struggles arose 
in the Order regarding this prohibition of the receipt of gold 
and silver,* but it was successfully maintained in its integrity 
for centuries. By nothing so clearly as by this prohibition^' 
and by the obedience which it has obtained, is it guaranteed 
tl.at the ancient Buddhist Order did really remain free and pure 
from all hankering after worldly power as well as worldly 
enjoyment. Never could it have so completely surrendered 
the possession of gold and therewith all possibility of outer 
action, had it not been in truth precisely that alone which it 
professed to be, a community of those who sought for peace" 
and deliverance in separation from everything earthly, 

ITie dwelling, food^ and clothing of the monks are laid down 
in detailed regulations. The character of these rules is very 
decided: tho abstaining from everything which implies comfort¬ 
able enjoyment, being at one^s case in worldly possessions, 
is just as urgently demanded, as on the other side excesses ot 
'ascetic praxis are wholly eschewed. Here we find none ot 
those strange features, with which a fanciful inquirer has 
recently made up the picture of what he calls original 
Buddhism:" a society of ascetics, who were allowed to live 
under no roof, but to pass their whole life under the open 
heavens, sitting in cremation-grounds or under trees, whoso 
whole appearance bears upon it the stamp of deformity and 

* Apparently-in the Council of Tcsali (circ. one century after Buddha^s 
death) the dispute touching the receipt of gold and silver was the 
particularly essential among a scries of secondary and subtle differences. 
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impurity.* In truth all negligence in outer appearance, 
especially in clothing, is most strictly tabooed. In the case of 
younger monks, who ai’O placed under the superintendence of an 
older brother, the latter has to pay attention to fcho appearance 
of those committed to his care; he is required to see, that they 
make their clothes right, dye them, and wash them properly. 
The sanitation and ventilation of the quarters occupied by the 
monks, the cleaning of fnrinture, the sunning of all articles 
that require it, are prescribed with the greatest minuteness in 
the works on the rules of the Order. Touching the greater or 
less degree of abstinence from the necessities and comforts 
of regular life, a certain freedom is allowed to tho individual, 
to allow scope for his individual likes and dislikes. Whoever 
wished might tako a vow to live only on the food which ho 
might obtain on his begging expedition from house to house, 
but no one was forbidden to accept tho invitations of pious 
laymen to dine, and we read that Buddha himself accepted 
such invitations on numberless occasions. Whoever wished 
might patch together rags, which ho had collected, to make 
himself a monk's yellow garment; wandering monks, who 
happened to come to a cremation-ground, used perhaps to 
either there tho shreds from which they made their clothes. 

O ' 

* “ Wassiljev 7 , der Buddhismas,” p. Ifi, soq. (of the German transla¬ 
tion). Inter alia, it is there said: “ In fact wo sec tho Buddha in tho 
legends, notwithstanding the specious splendour with which they invest 
him, every day in his own person going out of the grove of Anathapindika 
and walking to tho nearest town to collect alms. In the face of this, 
what meaning have the cloister rules, the directions for associated life, 
and whatever else of the kind meets us in tho Vinaya? Is it consistent 
with this, that a host of scholars surround the Buddha and have satiated 
themselves with his doctrine and have taught others ?” Of course, how 
could scholars indeed satiate themselves with tho teaching of a man, who 
daily goes out of ii wood in person 1 


WON'i®' 
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But Tio one was forbiclden to dress Limsolf in the garments, 
wlvicli laymen presented to tlie monks. grant yon, O monks, 
tliat lie who wears clothes given by tbe laity, may also wear 
clothes made np from gathered rags. Jf yoa have a haicy for 
both, 0 monks, I have no objection to it/’* Whoever wished, 
might dwell in the fore.st or in the caves of the nioimtfiins, but 
no one was forbiclden to take up his abode near a village or a 
town. With sticks gatherc^d in the forests, and grass, every 
monk could easily construct a hut for himself, and laymen not 
unfrequently even lent their assistance or caused building 
operations to be carried on at their expense for the Order, so 
that raonks^ houses (viharas), detached buildings or a complex 
whole, with assembly-rocms, council-chambers, clining-halls. 


* The following passage of tlie Tlicragath/i ” (fol. hlie) describes 
hrielly and graphically the life of a monk, who adheres to tJie stricter 
ordinances in dress, food, and so on : “ lii solitude and quiet where the 
wild beasts have their dwelling and the gazelles, there let the abode of 
the monk bo, that ho may he able to dwell in retirement and seclusion. 
On dunghills, on cTemalion-gvounds, and on the streets, let him seek 
wdierewitli ho may prepare himself clothing; rough let the garment be 
w'hicli lie wears. With submissive air let the monk move, watching the 
doors of his senses and keeping himself in check, from house to house in 
order to beg for food. Let liiin be content also with poor food ; let him not 
, desire anything else, many savoury things. lie who is fond of savoury 
things, his spirit is not fond of abstraction. JMeeding nothing, content, 
apart from the world, let the wise man live ; layman and anchorite, both 
let him avoid. Like a dumb or a deaf man let him show himself; let 
him not speak, who is wise, at an unseasonable moment in the Order.” 
The dangers, which forest life must daily and liourly cause to spiritual 
personages, were obviously not fewer in those days than now, when year 
after year hermits are killed in hundreds by snakes and wild beasts in 
Indian forests. A particular section of tlio sacred texts, entitled “ the 
imminent dangers of forest life,” contains admonitions to zealous 
acceleration of spiritual eifort, when every moment may bring violent 
death. 



structures for wai^m batTis and ablutions, as well for the Order 
in its entirety as for the members individually^ were at their 
disposal.* On the whole wo have undoubtedly to picturei to 
ourselves monks, those oven who had chosen a life in the 
forGsts,t dwelling rather in huts or houses than under the 
open sky, perchance under the shade of a tree. Even wan¬ 
derers had as a rule a shelter at their disposal. Novices and 
scholars used generally to go on ahead and see that quarters 
were prepared for their teachers among the communities, 
whose places of residence they passed through. The younger 
brethren went out to meet the older monks, who came on thoir 
wanderings; they took their overalls and almsbowls from them, 
got water ready for them to wash their feet and showed them 
to their quarters for the night. During the three months of 
the rainy season in which itinerating ceased, the monks were 
expressly forbidden to resort to a place of rest in'the open, 
at the foot of a tree. Thus the tradition of the Singhalese 
represents Mahinda, the converter of the island, and his 
spiritual companions, before the rainy season sets in, dwelling 

* We are not to think of the vilutras of ancient times as cloisters, 
whicli had been erected for the reception of a great number of residents. 
Oil the wdiole it seems to have been the rule, that one vihara accom¬ 
modated only one monk; such viharas usually lay near one another in 
greater or smaller numbers. The vihara is described as especially great 
which is mentioned in the “Cullavagga” (vi, 11), in which seventeen 
monks arranged tliemsclves for a rainy season. Six other monks 
come thither, and still there is room for them also. Possibly we have to 
look upon botli parties a.i accompanied by scholars, novices, and so forth. 
Stone, brick, and wood are named as the usual materials for the buildings 
of the Order. 

t Compare the rules for the house and the day for monks living in the 
forest, which we road in the “ Cullavagga,” viii, 6. The stately vihara, 
which the venerable Udayi had built for himself in the forest, is described 
in the Suttavibbanga,*' iSangh. ii, 1,1. 
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near tlie capital in a park^ which the king* had placed at their 
disposal, with a good view and rich in shade, adorned with 
flowers and fruit, truly lovely . . . there is a beautiful 

lotus pool, covered with lotuses, white and blue; there is fresh 
water in beautiful springs, scented by sweet flowers/'* But 
when the rainy season comes round, when in India damp 
wx^ather sets in—in Ceylon itsolf these are the finest months of 
tlie wliole year—Mahinda leaves the park and goes with the 
other monks to the mountain of Missaka, there to provide 
himself accommodation in the holes of the rocks. The king 
hears of this and hastens out: Why hast thou left me and 
mine and come to this mountain And Maliinda replies : 

Hero we wish to pass the rainy reason, three months long. 
Near a village or in the forest, or in a dwelling-place, the door 
of which can be shut, has Buddha commanded the monks to 
dwell, when the rainy season comes/^* Then the king gives 
an order for eight and sixty cells to be lioilowed out in the 
rock for the monks—cells such as throughout the whole of 
India and Ceylon, lying often seyeral stories one over the 
other, still mark indelibly to-day the old rallying points and 
, centres of monastic life. 

In the village itself, or in a town, the monk is not permitted 
to reside except in cases of urgent necessity, nor even as much 
as to set foot in them between noon and the appearance of 
dawn on the following day.f But ho is tied to the neighbour- 


* With this passage of the “ Dipavanisa'' (11, 64) compare the rules of 
the Order on this subject, “ Mahavagga/^ iii, 12. 

t “Pacittiya,” 85. On one occasion when Buddha in his wanderings 
approachc.s liis native town, Kapilavatthu, he sends on one of the faithful, 
saying: “ Go, Mahiinama, and seek in Kapilavatthu a lodging, in which 
lean find shelter to-day for ono night’* (“Anguttara Nik.,” vol. i, fol. 
jhau). Instances of this kind occur only quite isolated. 


mtsT^ 



liood of village and town by the necessity of supporting life. 
Even he, who has taken a vow to live in the forest, lives just 
near enough to the village to be able to reach it on his begging 
excursion.* Carrying in bis hands the bowl, in which ho 
places the food handed to him, ho is to go from house to house, 
whether believers dwell in them or unbelievers; only ho is to 
pass by the houses of poor people, of whom the Order know 
that they would give the begging monks food beyond what 
they could afford, and would then themselves to suffer hunger. 
Enveloped in his overall, with downcast look, without bustle, and 
in neither hasty nor careless fashion, the monk is to enter the 
houses, ile is not to stand too near nor too far off, he is not to 
stay too long nor to go away too quickly. Ho is to wait in 
silence, until something is given to him ; tlien he is to hold 
out his bowl, and, without looking at the face of the giver, 
receive what she gives him. Then he spreads his overall over 
the almsbowl, and goes slowly on. ^^When they leave the 

^ “ Cullavagga,” viii, 6. For illustration take tho narrative in tho 

Commentary on tho Hhammapuda,” p. ^1» se(j. The Buintly monk 
Palita comes with sixty accompanying brethren in his wanderings, when 
the rainy season is near, to a great village, and makes his begging-excur¬ 
sion through it. “ Tho people saw these monks, wlio were adorned with 
right demeanour, and they prepared seats for them witli believing heart, 
invited them to sit dow n, entertained them with the best food, and asked 
th6m: ‘ Fever end sirs, whither does your way lie?* They replied i 
* AVherc we may find a place good to dwell in, O believer, fho clever 
people saw : ‘The venerable men arc looking for a dwelling and an abode,* 
and they said; ‘ If you, venerable sirs, bo willing to dwell here for these 
three months, we shall take our refuge in tho faith, and observe the 
requircinonts of upright life.’ Palita accepts tho invitation, whereon the- 
villagers erect a vihara in the forest (l.c- p. 85, line 13). Thence the 
monks go every morning into the village, to collect alms. TVhen one of 
the monks becomes blind, and can go no longer to the village, the 
residents of the village send him food daily into the forest.” 


Hmsr/(y 
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ingo/^ says au old poenij* ‘’^tlioy look back ou uotliing. 
Without looking round they walk about; therefore deal" to mo 
are the monks/^ When the monk has returned from the 
begging excursion, there follows about midday the hour for 
eating, the one meal in the whole day, The monk/'’ it is 
said iu the confessional formula, who at an improper timet 
takes or enjoys hard or soft food, is liable to punishment.^^ 
The meal consists chiefly, as Indian custom requires, of bread 
and rice, with which water is drunk. The enjoyment of flesh 
and lisli is limited; spirituous liquors are most strictly for¬ 
bidden. 

For a monk to dwell alone, without having other brethren in 
his neighbourhood, is quite the exception, even in tho case of 
those who have chosen a forest-life. Tho provisions of the 
laws of the Order are wholly based on the supposition that 
small knots of brethren living near each other come together, 
who depend on each other to unite for confession, to instruct 


one another, to strengthen one another in doubt and temptation, 
to care for ono another iu .sickness, and to keep up Bp iritual 
discipline among themselves. ¥or/' says the old confessional 
-formula, the band of the disciples of the Exalted One is so 
bound together that one exhorts the other and one stablishes 
the other.” Especially on the young monk is it enjoined as a 
duty to seek the company of the older and mere expeiioncod 
brethren, to bo instructed in the doctrines of tho faith as well 
ns in the external rules of conduct, even down to the directions 
for the wearing of clothes and carrying of the almsbowl. 
During tho first five years, wliich every monk passes in the 
Order, ho is required to place himself under the guidance and 


* “ Thcrtgatha,” fol. iii. 

t I^c., between the hour of midday and the dawn of the following day. 
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instruction ol: two ablo monks,who shall havo belonged for 
at least ten years to the Order. These he accompanies in 


their wanderings and begging oxcui'sions; ho looks after the 


cleaning* of their ccllsj and serves them at their meals. Tho 
teacher is to look upon tho scholar as a son; the scholar is to 
look upon tho teacher as a father. Thus both are to permit 
respect, attachment and unanimity of life to prevail between 
them, that they may be able to gi‘Ow, progress, and stablish 
themselves in this Doctrine and this Law.^^t who has left 

his homo for tho faith, ho who has come hither in early years 
and is young, let him attach himself to noble friends, to 
unwear^ying persons of pure walk. He who has left his homo 
for tho faith, who has come hither in early years and is young, 
a monk who is intelligent, let him abide in the Order and 


practise the rules.'^^t 

There was nothing in the way of differences o£ I’ank in the 
circles of brethren, hut the natural privileges and claims to 
respe 9 t, which belong to greater seniority— i.e. to the greater 
length of spiritual standing, which was reckoned from the date 
of ordination. In tho proceedings, which had to be conducted 
before the Order, any experienced and able monk^^ could take 
the initiative. The numerous office-bearers whom wo find 
mentioned boar by no moans a hierarchical character; they 
have to do chiefly with the care of external necessities and tho 
discharge of domestic duties; thus there was a caretaker of 
tho sleeping places, a caretaker of the council chambers, a rice 
distributor, a fruit distributor, tho overseer of tho novices, and 


* Ono of them is denominated TJpajjhaya, the otlwr Acariya (both 
are synonymous for “ teacher”). As to the relation of these two appoint¬ 
ments, see Davids's and my note to Mahavagga,” i, 32. 
t “ Mnhavagga,” i, 25, 6 ; 32, 1. 

X “ Tferagatha,” fol. kau’. ' 
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other similar officers. As unanimity was necessary as a general 
rule in most of the resolutions of the Order, these appointments 
also depended as a whole on the unanimous choice of the 
brethren present in the diocese. 

Ordinary labour of any kind whatever was always foreign to 
this monastic life; it was deeply embedded in the Euddhist 
conception of the moral that the educative value of labour 
could not be acknowledged here. The whole life and all tho 
energies were claimed for spiritual exercises. Already at early 
morn, before the liour for begging excursions had arrived, in 
the chambers of tho vihA-ras, in the halls and under the trees 
of the cloister-gardens, might be beard the monotonous, balf- 
singing recitation of the sacred sayings and discourses of 
Buddha. The oldest of the brethren present himself recited 
or directed one of the others to recite. Or there came forward, 
as questioner and answerer, two of tho brethren who were 
versed in tho rules of the Order, and discoursed before the 
assembly on important and difficult points of monastic law and 
of rules of the Order.* Then after the hogging excursion, 
after dinner and the hours of rest which followed, when 
evening brought the brethren again together, they sat on far 
into the night—the time allotted to tho monks for sleeping 
was very scautf—silently or in converse with one another. 
There were also times when friends made compacts with each 
other, like that of Anuruddha and his two comrades, who kept 
awake one night every five days, propounding the Doctrine and 
discussing it together. J He who abides in tho (3rder/^ wo 


* In this form of discussion, which is treated of at ‘‘Mahavagga,” ii, 
15, 6-11, tho proceedings, for instance, of the Council at Vesali regarding 
the ten disputed points of the rules of the Order were carried on (p. 313). 
t Xhe regular time for rising was about dawn. 

X “ Mahayagga/' x, 4, 6. 
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ad,* talks not of many topics and talks not of vulgar 
things. He expounds the word himself, or stirs another up to 
its exposition, or he esteems even sacred silenco not lightly/^ 
Of the very profane interruptions to whicli sacred silenco 
was liable, especially at the greater centres of monastic life, 
at places where hundreds, probably sometimes, indeed, thou¬ 
sands of monks flocked together from all parts of India, the 
texts do not speak very much with relish. An old versef 
says with special reference to the spiritual brothers: ^^Like 
Brahma men live alone; like gods they live in twos; like 
a village tliey live in threes; where there are more there is 
bustle and turmoil.Particularly in the last danse of this 
saying will he fully concur who has seen and especially who 
has heard the commotion of a crowd of people, or better still 
of a crowd of wrangling and scolding faqirs in India. Thus 
many among Buddha^s disciples withdrew from the bustle of 
tho masses, from the great dramas in the neighbourhood of 
the towns into the solitude of the forest.Thero they lived 
•in the huts they built for themselves, in small communities, in 
twos or threes, or even quite alone and only just near enougli 


* “ Angvittara Nikaya,” voL iii, fol. ki. 
t “ Tlicrngathili,” fol. kau’. 

X The cornparaiivre estimation of solitude and of life with others* could 
naturally be only a purely personal matter, and so it appears in the sacred 
texts. Sometimes wo read expressions like these: '‘Let him seek out 
remote places, therein to dwell; there let him walk, that lie may become 
free from nil bands. If he docs not find peace there, let him live in the 
Order, guarding his soul from sins with watchful spirit” (“ Saijiy. jN".,’' 
quoted in tho “ Miliiida Panha/' p. 402). And then it is said again: “ If 
lie iinds a wise associate, a noble comrade of upright walk, then let him 
live with liim, overcoming all temptation, cheerful and with a w*atchful 
spirit. If he does not find a wise associate, a noblo comrade of upright 
walk, then let him go forth alone, as a king who abandons his conquered 
kingdom, like the elephant into the forest” (“ Dhammap.,” 328, seq.). 


i 
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to others to bo in reach of one another for holding the meetings 


of the chapter prescribed for confessional and other purposes. 
Perhaps nowhere have the sayings of Buddha, the earnest 
thoughts of the suffering of everything earthly, and the great, 
pure €3Xpectations of the happy cessation of impermanence, so 
fully satisfied human hearts, as among these anchorites in their 
small and cpiiet forest bands. ^^When shall says one of 
the spiritual poets,* dwell alone in mountain grotto without 
companions, viewing instability in every form of being? When 
will such bo my lot ? When shall I, as a sago clad in garments 
made of rag's, in yellow garb, calling nothing my own and 
without occupation, desisting from love and hate, ceasing from 
infatuation, dwell cheerfully in the forest ? When shall I, 
seeing the instability of my body, which is a nest of murder 
and disease, oppressed by old ago and death, dwell free from 
ft^ar, alone in the forest ? When will such be my lot ? The 
broad, heart-cheering expanses, crowned by kareri forests, those 
lovely regions, where elephants raise their voices, the rocks 
make me glad. Whore the rain rushes, those lovely abodes, 
the mountains, where sages walk, where the peacock’s cry 
resounds, the rocks make mo glad. There is' it good for me 
to be, tho friend of abstraction, who is struggling for salvation, 
'fhero is it good for me to be, the monk, who pursues the true 
good, who is struggling for salvation.^’f many places 

on earth will the cluirms of contemplative solitude have been 
enjoyed so fully as there, in the forests on the Ganges and at 
the foot of the Himalaya, among tho yellow-robed monks of 
Buddha^s Order. 


*•' ** Thoragatlia,” fol. gau. 
t “ Theragathti/" fol. go. 
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The Coltus. 

Twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, tho 
monks of each, district, wherever they may happen to ho 
sojourning, come together to celebrate the fast-day.* 

The observance of the fast-day is the most prominent and 
almost the only observance of tho ancient Buddhist cultus, if the 
word cnltiis can be at all applied to these most simple and 
plain, external forms of mutual religious life. For a faith, which 
looks upon man^s own heart as the sole placo in which decisions 
between happiness and ruin can bo carried into effect, what 
the lip utters and what the hand does, can have a value only in 
so far as it is a concomitant of, a symbol corresponding to, 
that internal process. And above all in the first ago of the 
young Buddhist community must that very opposition to tho 
old faith with its ceremoniousness, with its animal sacrifices 
and soma-offerings, with its hosts of singing and mumbling 
priests, have been especially keenly felt and led to tbo ]*esult, 
that so much the more earnest heed was taken to preserve the 
internal character of the individual faith free from every non- 
essential. Wo must keep before us the fact, that anything in 
the way of a mysterium, such as that from which the early 
Christian cultus drew its vitality, was foreign to Buddhism; 
the conception that the divine Head of the Church is not absent 
from his people, but that he dwells powerfully in tlieir midst 
as their lord and king, so that all cultus is nothing olso but 
the expression of this continuing living fellowship. Buddha, 
however, has entered into Nirvfina ; if his believers desired to 
invoke him, ho could not liear them. Therefore Buddhism is a 

* The designation of this day as a fast-day rests on the ancient usages 
of the Tedic cultus. With an actual fast the Buddhist Order had 
nothing to do. 
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religion witbont prayer. The preaching of Buddha’s doctrine, 
the practice of spiritual abstractions, in which they' thought 
they possessed so powerful an aid to religious effort, permeated 
the whole life of the brethren, but they found no expression in 
the forms of a regularly oi-ganized cultus; for this last there 
was little room left in that universal sway, conceivable only in I 
a monastic Order, of religious thought over every word which 
the believer utters, and over every step he takes. 

Among the operations of this quasi-cultus stands, as already 
mentioned, in precedence of everything else, the confessional 
celebration observed on the “ fast-day,” the check, so to speak, 
employed to determine whether the duties of spiritual life have 
been truly and fully performed by all the brethren. These 
confessional meetings give above all a lively expression to the 
cohesion of the members of the Order. 

The oldest among the monks in every district calls the 
meeting, and at evening on the fast-day all the brethren, who 
are sojurning within the limits of the diocese, come together in 
the vihara chosen for the purpose or wliatover other place is 
selected by the Order, be it a building or a cave in the moun¬ 
tain. No one is permitted to absent himself. Only in the case 
of insanity can a dispensation be granted, and sick brethren 
can be allowed to remain away, if they can cause an assurance 
of their purity from the transgressions mentioned in the con¬ 
fessional formula to reach the assembled brethren through a 
comrade. If there be no one to convey this assurance, the 
invalid must be brought on his chair or on his bed to the 
assembly, or if this cannot be done without danger to him, the 
Order must go in a body to his bedside for the celebration. 
But under no circumstances is it permitted to go through the 
sacred office in an assembly short of the full number. 

By the light of a torch the monks take their places in the 
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place of assembly on tlia low seats prepared for them, No 
layman, 1 j>o novice, no nuii may be present, for the law of the 


Order, which is now to be recited in the form, of a confessional 
formula, is regarded as a reserved possession of tho monks 
alone.* This confessional formula, the liturgy PAtimokkha 
unburdening the oldest of the brethren, or he who 
otherwise able and qualified, now recites with a loud voice:— 
^^Eeverend sirs/Vhe says, ^‘let the Order hear me. To-day 
is fast-day, the fifteenth of the half month. If the Order is 
ready, let the Order keep fast-day and have the foi’jnula of 
confession recited. What must the Order do first ? Report 
the declaration of purity, reverend sirs.f I shall recite the 
formula of confession."*^ 

“ Tho monk, who makes an unordained per-son a partaker verbatim of 
the Dhamma, is liable to punishment ” (“ Pacittiya," 4). I believe, not 
altogether in harmony with tho ancient commentator in this passage, 
that by tlio term Phamma the maxims of the confessional formula of tho 
P^timokkha are to be understood. It can hardly bo assumed that a 
monk, who, like Mahiada, for example, before the Ceylonese king, 
retailed the sayings or preachings of Buddha, thereby incurred the 
penalty of an offence. There were, moreover, among the laity themselves 
** preachers of the Phamma ” (dhammakathika), as the first of whom 
Citta is mentioned byname in one of the sacred texts (“ AnguttaraNikaya,” 
vol. i, near the beginning); and similarly the case is mentioned in the 
** Vinaya,'’ where a layman summons tho monks to deliver to them 
a discourse of Buddha’s, with which he is acquainted, and of which 
the knowledge is in danger of being lost Mahavagga,” iii, 6, 9). 
.As regards the character of the Patimokkha as a secret lore, of. 

Milinda Pahba,” p. 190, seq. From this it also follows, when tradition 
represents a person like the young Moggaliputta, who is put forward as 
the model of a quickly progressing scholar, as still learning during tho 
four years of his noviciate only tho collections of tho Suttas and tlio 
Abhidhamma, that the Vinaya was an Arcanum, which became accessible 
to him after his ordination, and not till then.— Vinaya Fitaka^ vol. iii, 
p. 299. 

t Le.t the declaration in the name of the brethren absent on account of 
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The Order present replies : Wo all, who are here present, 
hear and consider it woll/^ 

‘Whoever has committed a transgression/^ the leader goes 
on, ^‘let him confess it. Where there is no transgression, 
let him be silent, Prom your silence I shall infer that you are 
clear, reverend sirs. As an individual man, to whom a ques- 
tioii is put, is supposed to answer, so is it in the case of an 
assembly like the present, when the question has been put 
three times. A monk, who on the question being pub three 
times does not confess a fault, which he has committed and 
which he remembers, is guilty of an intentional lie. But 
intentional lying, reverend sirs, brings destruction thus has 
the Exalted One said. Therefore a monk, who has committed 
a fault, remembers it, and seeks to be pure therefrom, is to 
confess his fault. For what ho confesses, will lie lightly on 
him.^^ 

Now the enumeration of the transgressions which are to be 
confessed begins. The most serious stand first, those four sfns, 
of which every newly entering brother is already waimed 
at oi'dination, that whoever commits them, can no longer 
belong to the Order (p. 351). ‘^If a monk,^^ the leader 
begins, who has chosen the exercises and the fellowship of 
, the monks, has carnal intercourse with any creature whatever, 
down even to a beast, without denouncing these exercisesf and 
without admitting his weakness, then this involves a defeat 
(by evil) and expulsion from the Order.^^ Similar terms deal 
with the three other gravest sins, theft, murder, and the false 
assumption of spiritual perfections. At the close of this 


sickness, that they have committed no transgression enumerated in the 
confessional formula. 

* jT.c., it prevents the attainment of sanctification, 
t J.e., leaving the Order. 
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enumeration of transgressions^ wliioli bring witli thorn defeat 
and expulsion from the Order/^ the leader turns himself to the 
brethren pres.ent with the thrice repeated question: Hero 
now I ask the venerable : Are you free from these transgres^- 
sions ? And for the second time I ask : Are you free? For 
the third time I ask: Are you free And if all are silent*— 

Free are the venerable from those^ therefore they are silent; 
so I take it/^ 

The enumeration is now directed to the less serious trans¬ 


gressions, to those, wIlIcIi the Order visits with a temporary 
degradation, and to those, which are atoned for without 
any action of the Order by the mere admission of tlie guilty 
party* For example, it is said :— 

The monk who lowers himself to touch a woman^s person 
with corrupt thoughts, while ho clasps her hand or clasps her 


* The wording of the formula shows beyond doubt, that according to 
the original intention anyone who felt himself guilty of a transgression, 
had at this point to confess it before the Order. The later texts (“ Xhan- 
dhaka”) give directions which are at variance with this construction. ISTo 
one could carry unatoned guilt with him into the confessional meeting^ 
He had previously to confess and, where any penance is attached, perform 
it. Also when he calls to mind an offence first only during the celebra¬ 
tion, he has not to answer the question of the leader, but he has to 
absolve himself, by anticipation as it were, for tho period of the 
celebration, by saying to his neighbour: Friend, I have committed this 
and that ofienoe; when I shall have risen from this place, I shall purify 
myself therefrom.” Whoever was cognizant of the transgression of 
another, had to hold the guilty party to penance before the celebration 
of tlie confession, or “ to forbid tho confession ’* in his case by veto, 
until he had complied with his duty. We see in, this maxim i “ ISTo man, 
on whom a transgression lies, is allowed to keep the ceremony of tho fast- 
day ” (“ Mahavagga,” ii, 27; cf. “ Cullavagga,” ix, 2) clearly the more 
scrupulous conception of a late period, as compared with the old institu¬ 
tion, which had created the observance of the fast-day quite particularly 
for those who were burdened by a sense of guilt. 



liair or touches one part or another of her body^ the Order 
inflicts on him degradation/^ 


^‘Tlie monk who in any house belonging to the Order 
knowingly so arranges his quarters that ho thereby in¬ 
commodes a monk who has come before him, and says within 
himself: ^ Who finds it too narrow, may go out/ having just 
this and nothing else in view ; he is guilty of sin/^ 

The monk who in anger or enmity extrudes a monk from 
a house belonging to the Order, or causes him to be extruded, 
he is guilty of sin/^ 

In this manner, in more than two hundred paragraphs 
thrown together somewhat unsystematically, are specified 
those injunctions, which govern the daily life of the monks, 
tlieir residence, eo,tmg and drinking, clothing, and their 
intercourse with each other and with nuns and laity. Even 
the most external and the most trivial matter finds a place; 
to the painful fondness for rale, which is hero traceable in 
every word, nothing is unessential. In the fact that thT> 
Buddhist Order has not been able to invest its most prominent 
liturgical creation with any other form than that of a para¬ 
graphic collection of monastic rules we may perhaps detect an 
element of illiberality; but insipidity and paltriness he alone 
will call it, to whom serious and scrupulous obedience to rule 
eVont in the most trivial matters appears insipid and paltiy. 

Next to the half-monthly confessional days the yearly 
recurring simple and beautiful celebration must be borne 
in mind, which bears the name of mvitaiion (PaYfiran^). 
When the three months of the rainy season have gone by, 
before the wandering begins, the brethren in each diocese, 
who have passed this time in common retirement—they are 
for the most part friends closely attached to each other—unite 
in a solemn conference, in which every one, from the oldest to 



the youngest, sitting in a reverential attitude on the ground, 
raising his clasped hands, asks his spiritual comrades, if ho 
has been guilty of any sin during this period, to name it to 
him. ^^Kcvorond sirs,^^ it is then said, invite the Order, 
if ye have seen anything on my part, or have heard anything, 
or have any suspicion about me, have pity on me, reverend 
sirs, and speak. If I see it, I shall atone for 

In these few coremonious observances has beefh described 
the narrow range of that, which, with the disciples of Buddha, 
takes the ])laco of regular acts of public worship. It will 
be seen that this cultus, if wo wish to call it so, goes only into 
the* outer court of the religious life; it has only to do with 
maintaining among the monks external coiTectness in decent 
behaviour and dealing. Whatever goes beyond this, tho 
keeping up of instructive meditation and religious concentra¬ 
tion, is left wliolly to tho unfettered action of tho individual 
brother, of tho individual gToup of brethren. 

It may be here observed that at least the first rudiments of 
a cultus of another stamp, separated in broad distinction from 
that which wo have discussed, go back into the times with 
which our sketch has to deal: the rudiments of the veneration 
attaching to holy places and to Buddha^s rebes. Four places, 
it is 3 aid,t are deserving that believing, noble youths should 


* According to tho original custom every one tJien, as a matter of 
course, said what he had to say in reply to this appeal, and when doubts 
existed, these were explained before the Order. The “ Khaiidhaka Texts’* 
here adopted ax)parently, exactly as wc Lave already (note p. 378) seen 
they did hi the confessional celebration, tho standpoint of a later age. 
Iso one, it is said in this connection, who is under the burden of guilt, 
can take pari in the solemnization of the Invitation what every one 
has to cast up to the other, must be previously brought to an issue.— 
Mah, iv, G; 16, 

f ‘‘Mahaplirinibbana Sutta,” p. 61. 
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see them and that their hearts shonld be moved by them: 
the place where the holy Buddha was born; the place where 
he has obtained the hig'hest illuminatioii ;* the place where he 
has set in motion the Wheel of the Law/^ the place w^here he, 
delivered from everything earthly^ has entered into the perfect 
Nirvjlna. To these places monks and nuns^ lay-brothers and 
lay-sisters have a desire to travel. For ho, 0 Aiianda, who 
dies in the faith on the pilgrimage to such holy places, will, 
when his body dissolves, beyond death, walk the good load 
and be born again in the heavenly world.^^ 

The care of Btiddha^s relics and the institution of festivals in 
their honour are committed exclusively to the piety of believing 
laity. ^^What are we to do/^ Ananda asks of the Master^ 
when his end is drawing iiear^-f ^^with the body of the 
Perfect One Let not the honours due to the body of the 
Perfect One trouble you, 0 Anauda. Seek yo rather holiness, 
0 Ananda; be intent on holiness: live in holiness without 
blemish, in holy haste, seeking after perfection. There are, 
Ananda, wise men among the nobles, the Brahmans, and the 

* Already one of the texts belonging to the sacred canon points to 
festivals, which are kept at the “Tree of Knowledge.” “At the great 
Tree of Knowledge of the Buddha Padumuttara there was a festival 
celebrated. Then I took vessels of many kinds and offered sweet¬ 
smelling water. When the Tree of Knowledge was to bo bathed, 
a great rainfall began,” and so on. “ At the supremely holy foot of the 
Knowledge-tree of the Buddha Padumuttara, I planted cheerfully, with 
cheerful heart a banner.”— Apadthia, fob ghi*, ghi, of the Pliayro MS. 

t "‘Malifip.” p. 61, seq, Cf. “Milinda Panha,” p. 177, seq. It is 
noteworthy, that, as at this place the care for Buddha’s remains ia not 
represented as belonging to the disciples, so the Yinaya texts are nearly 
altogether silent as to the last honours of deceased monks. To arrange 
for their cremation was perhaps committed to the Video.g. Rardy, 

Manual, second edn. p. 226; cf. however, SMkkliumvihhavga Pacittya, 
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citizens^ who believe in the Pei’fect One; they will do the 
honours to the body of the Perfect One/^ So then after Buddho/s 
death his relics are divided out to a number of princes and 
nobles, each of whom builds a stupa (monument for relics) 
and institutes a festival —festivals at which offerings of 
flowers/ablutions and illuminations on a grand scale usually 
play the chief part. The Order of monks as such has nothing 
to do with this pompous show of veneration; the old rules of 
the Order have not a word to say about it. 

The Order'of Nuns. 

We have already undertaken in a previous passage (p. 164, 
seq.) to show the position of women in Buddha^s teaching. 
We saw with what decided antipathy Buddha^s disciples stood 
aloof from the female sex, and how admission to the Order 
was conceded to women only with reluctance and under con¬ 
ditions which involved their absolute subjection to the monks. 
The social law of the Indians also kept woman all her life long 
in complete dependence. In childhood,^^ says an oft-quoted 
sentence in the Institutes of Manu, let her be subjected to 
the will of her father; in adult life to the will of the man who 
has led her home; to her son’s will, when her husband has 
died; a woman is not permitted to enjoy independence.^’ The 
rules which Buddhist Church-law lays down for the spiritual 
life of nuns might passi for an amphfication of this position of 
Manu; as the wife is placed under the guardianship of her 
husband, the mother under the guardianship of her sons, so 
the Order of nuns^- is placed under the guardianship of the 
Order of monks. 

* The nuns constitute by themselves an Order of their own (Ehikkhuni- 
sangiia), which is co-ordinate with, or rather subordinate to, the Order of 
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To a certain extent tlie fundamental law for tlie Order of 
the nuns is contained in. the “eig“lit liigli ordinances/* wliicli 
BuddLa is said to have enjoined on the first nuns at their 
ordination.* 

A nun/* so run these propositions^ if she have been 
ordained even a hundred years ago, must bow most reveren¬ 
tially before every monk, even though he be ordained only on 
this day, rise in his presence, raise her clasped hands, duly 
honour him. This rule shall she observe, esteem sacred, koop, 
respect, and through her whole life not transgress.'*^ 

A nun is not permitted to pass the rainy season in any 
district in wliicli monks are not residing. This rule also shall 
she observe, esteem sacred, &c. 

The nuns are to go once in the half-month to the monks 
for two things: they are to ask for the confessional ceremony,ir 
and to apply to the monks for the preaching (of the sacred 
word). This rule also, &c. 

the end of the rainy season the nuns are to give the *" 

the monks (Bhilddiusangha). The two Orders are together denominated 
the two-sided Order (nbhatosangha). Tlie two-sided. Order represents, 
however, no particular unifying organism: the term is only a collective 
expression, which amounts merely to ‘‘the Order of monks and the 
Order of nims.” The two-aidod Order nowhere appears aotiug on a 
comnion platform. If a layman gives garments to the two-sided Order, 
all members, monks and nuns, do not obtain equal shares, but one-half 
belongs to the Order of monks, the other half to the Order of nuns. 

“ Even if there he many monks there and only one nun, she obtains the- 
half .**—JEafidvaggctj viii, 32. 

“ Ciiliavagga,’* x, 1, 4. 

t The nuns have to observe the half-monthly confessional ceremony, 
with an extended liturgy of confession corresponding to the special 
circumstances of the Order of the nuns. .It is incumbent on the monks 
to impart instruction to them regarding this ceremony, as well as 
regarding the atonement of ary transgressions committed.— 
vagga, x, 6. 
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TiEreofold irivifcation to botli sidos of the Order:* (to accuse 
them of the crime) if anyone has seen, or has heard of any¬ 
thing, or has any suspicion against them. This rule also, <fec. 

A nun who has been guilty of a grave offence must submit- 
herself to a half-monthly discipline of penance before both sides- 
of the Order. This ride also, &c. 

Ordination is to be applied for from both sides of the 
Order only when the postulaiite has dived for a probationary 
period of two yeai's in the six rules.f This rule also, &c.. 

Under no circumstances is a nun to rewilo or scold a nionk. 
This rule also, &c. ^ ' 

From this day forward is the path of speech ..against the 
monks closed to the nuns. Yet is not the path of speech 
against the nuns closed to tho monks, j This rule also,^^ &c.‘ 
The eight ‘‘high ordinances'*^ show clearly enough the 
subordination in which the Order of nuns is kept to the 
monks. None of the more important tt'ansaotions required 
by the rules of the Order could be completed by tho nuns> 
which did not require to bo submitted for confirmation by the 
chapter of the monks. If a maiden or a woman, who desires 
to obtain tho initiations, has kept tho vow of tho “ six rules 

* When the nuns bare finished the celebration of the invitation among 
themselves {vide supra, p. 36<1 j), they send a messenger to the monks on the 
Ibllowing day, who convoys to them in the name of the nuns the invita¬ 
tion, to state to the nuns any oiTeiice of theirs, seen, heard, or suspected. 
A corresponding invitation of the monks to the nuns does not follow (loc^ 
cit. X, 19), 

f Vide infra, n. §. 

X The moaning of this expression cannot be that the nun is not allowed 
to speak to the monk at all. It is probably meant thac tho nun is not * 
allowed in charge a monk with an offence, to hold him to penance therefor^ 
eventually to veto his participation in the ceremonies of the confession and 
invitation (of “ Cull.*' x, 20). 

§ She has to promise expressly: “ I undertake, as an inviolable vow, to 
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tlirougli a probationary period of two years, and has obtained 
ordination from the Order of nuns^ she is still regarded as 
only ordained on one side,^^ and not fully accredited, as long 
as she has not appeared before the chapter of monks and in its 
presence gone through the whole ceremony of ordination anew. 

Ill the same way the confessional observances and invitation 
ceremonies of the nnns^ Order, the atonement for transgressions, 
and the settlement of differences of all kinds, are subject to 
control and partly to confirmation by the monks^ Order. Every 
half-month the nuns betake themselves to the monk, who has 
been named to them by a resolution .of the brotherhood, to 
receive his spiritual instruction and admonition. In the 
presence of another monk, that monk sits waiting the nuns, 
and when they have made their appearance, bowed themselves 
to the ground, and sat down before him, he speaks to them of 
the eight high ordinances, and expounds to them, either by 
way of sermon or by question and answer, what ho deems 
profitable of the teaching and maxims of Buddha.* 

I bat, _ as for the rest, strict separation prevailed between 
monks and nuns, is. self-apparent. Even tho monk, who had 
to preach to tlio nuns, was not allowed to set foot in the 
nunnery, except when one of the sisters lay ill and required 
his consolation. To make a journey with a mm, to go aboard 

.abstain from killing any living creature during two years ’’—in the same 
vay she then vows not to steal, to commit no xinchastity, not to lie, to 
driak no intoxicating beverages, and not to eat at the forbidden hours 
{i.e.y between noon and the break of dawn next day). 

Ihafc these discourses do not represent the particular scholastic 
traditions of the sacred texts within the Order of nuns and that the latter 
vas formed chiefly through nun-teachers, follows from the circumstances of 
tho case, and is confirmed, e.y., by iho statements iu 18bh cap. of the 
Bipavamsa. “ CuUavagga,*’ x, 8, when properly understood is not con¬ 
tradictory of this. 
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the same boat with, her, to sit with her alone and •vyithoLit 
witness, was strictly forbidden to the monks. The daily life, 
the religious exercises of the nuns were not essentially different 
from those of the monks, except that solitude, in which tho 
latter found So rich a source of spiritual joys, if not absolutely 
forbidden to the nuns, was at least restricted and was neces¬ 
sarily so: to live in forest hermitages was forbidden them;, 
they took up their abode rather within the walls of the -villiige 
or town, in huts or nunneries, by twos or in greater numbers, 
for a sister was riot allowed to live alone. From such places 
they made their begging excursions and set out also on those 
greater pilgrimages which were deemed for them as well as for 
the monks a necessary element of ascetic life. In number 
they were apparently far behind the monks,* and therefore it 
is to be doubted also, whether at any time there was inherent 
in the spiritual sisterhood a degree of influence which could 
be felt, bearing on the Buddhist community as a whole. The 
thoughts and forms of life of Buddhism had been thought out 
and moulded solely by men and for men. 


The Spiritual (Drder and the Lay World. 


Buddha\s Church is a Church of monks and nuns, 'Wery 
straitened,^^ it is said, is life in the home, a state of impurity; 
freedom is in leaving the bome/^ Hejjwho cannot or will not 
gain this freedom, is not a member of the^Ohnreb. But the 

* An illustration of this is given, for example, in the statements of th(^ 
Bipavaijisa ’* (7, i.) regarding the number of the monks and nuns, who 
have assisted at a great festival instituted by Asoka. Though the numbers 
themselves are inordinately exaggerated, yet they throw a certain liglit 
on the relation of tho two sides. The chronicle speaks of 800 millions of 
monks and of only 90,000 nuns. 
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nature of the case was sach, and the external existence of the 
the Church even, demanded, that regular relations should be 
maintained between it and the worldly circles, which were 
favourably disposed to the interests of the Order. Without a 
laitj, which professed a faith in Buddha and Bnddha^s teaching, 
and evinced this faith in pious offices, above all in works of 
helpful beneficence, an order of mendicants could not be 
thought of^ and the religious movement of Buddhism would 
have been shut out from contact with the broad surface of 
popular life. Tradition, therefore, as wo have pointed out, 
represents, assuredly with propriety, not merely monks and 
nuns, but also ^^male votaries (upS-saka) and ^‘’female 
votaries (upfisikii) as gather ing round Buddha from the very 
beginning, persons who while remaining in the worldly state, 

take their refuge in Buddha, in the Doctrine, and in the 
Order, and show by word and deed their adherence to this 
holy triad/'*" 

But while there was framed from the beginning for the 
monastic Church an organiviation, clothed with strict forms of 
spiritual procedure, there was no attempt made at creations 
of a similar kind for the quasi-Cliurch of lay-brothers and 
lay-sisters. Certain customs of spiritual life and practical 
beneficeiico must obviously have arisen oven here; definite 
institutions have not followed. There was not so much as any 
sharply drawn, line between the laity, who were to be regarded 
as adherents of the Order of Buddha, and those who stood 
aloof therefrom; entry into the circle of ‘Notarieswas . 
dependent on no qualification and followed regularly upon a 
form fixed by custom, but not determind by ra]e,t namely upon 

* Vide supra, p. 161, seq. 

t Any one who is conversant with tlio method of description j>revail- 
ing in the Viuaya Texts, will admit the conclusion, that, if the form for 
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tlie person taking tke step declaring in the presence of a 
monk^ either on his own behalf aloue^ or jointly with wife, 
children, and servants, that he takes his refuge in Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Order o£ Disciples. Then there was also, 
it is true, inculcated on the lay*discip]es on the part of the 
Order, tho observance of certain duties of temperance and rec- 
titude,=^ but neither was the profession of a formal vow by them 
insisted upon, nor did the Church keep watch in any way 
whatever over the^actual fulfilment of these duties. A formal 
excommunication of imhelieving, unworthy, or. scandalously- 
livino* lay-brothers there was not, and, as a result of circum¬ 
stances, there could not be. The only procedure prescribed in 
the regulations of the Church against laity, wlio had given 
cause of complaint, shows clearly how little the ideas of 
admission and expulsion had been ^applied to this, relation: 
namely, the Order might resolve to withdraw the alrrisbowl 
from such a layman (i.e., take no gifts from him) and refuse 

tlie admission of aalTpasaka had been looked upon as one determiaed hy 
rule, some iiarratiye of tho iiitroductioa of this form by an injunction of 
Buddha must also exist. In truth he is an IJpasaka, who shows himself 
to bo so by his acts. It cannot therefore cause astonishment, if 
o(;casionally people, who show honour to monks and entertain them, are 
addressed by them as Uphsakiis, although they do not make a declaration 
of their taking refuge until afterwards (“ Dhp. Atth.,” p. 81). Cf. also 
€upra, note p. 162. 

Certain business pursuits were regarded as unallowablo for a lay- 
disciple, for instance, dealing in arras, in intoxicating liquors, in poison 
(“ Anguttara Nik?iya/’ voL ii, fol. cam.).—As a. counterpart to the confes- 
sional celebration observed by the monk on the first day, there is also 
enjoined on the laity tho observance of an eightfold abstinence; ” the 
refraining from killing living creatures, from the appropriation of 
another’s property, from lying, from the enjoyment of intoxicating liquors, 
from unchastity, from eating after midday, from perfumes and garlands; 
and tho sleeping on low, hard couches or on the gi’ound (idem, vol. iii, 
fol. ghau’). 
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their company to him at table ; if after this he refoi*med 
and conciliated the Order, then by a new resolution the 
almshowl would he again presented to him, and the company (of 
the Order) at table he granted to him/^ It is evident, that 
what is here dealt with, is not the deprivation or the ro-con- 
feri'ing of a legal qualilication of a kind such as we are in these 
days accustomed to associate with ineiabership of a Church 
community, but merely the interruption or revival of a purely 
factitious relation of daily intercourse,,the giving and receiving 
of material gifts and spiritual instruction. 

It is entirely in keeping with the manner and method in 
wliich the position of the lay believovs has been treated, that 
regular spiritual gatherings were not instituted for them, and 
much less were they admitted to bo present at the ceremonious 
proceedings of the Order, or even to a share of any kind 
whatsoever in the administration of the business affairs of the 
Order. The daily begging excursion of the monks maintained 
the usual contact between them and the believing laity, and 
gave a natural opening for attentions of a pastoral kind. Ihe 
laity also on their part came to the parks of the community 
near the gates of the town with gifts of every kind, with food 
and medicine, with garlands and perfumes; there they paid 
their respects to the monks, and listened to the exposition of 
the sacred discourses and sayings. Or they erected buildings 

^ This separation was not desired in the case of a scandalous mode of 
living—of this the Order as such took no notice—but only as a punish¬ 
ment for an affront or injury done to tho Order. There are eight cases 
noted, in which this resolution waa to be passed against a layman : “Ho 
endeavours to prevent the monks obtaining gifts ; he endeavours to cause 
the monks to suffer injury; he endeavours to cause tho monks not to 
obtain lodgings; he abuses or scolds the monks ; he causes dissensions 
among tho monks; lie speaks evil of Buddha; he speaks evil of the 
Doctrine; he speaks evil of the Order.”— Ciillavaggctt v, 20, 3. 
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for tlie uses of the Order, and invited the mouts to the dedi¬ 
catory and opening celebrations. May' it please the* venerable 
ones to come to mo/’ the message ran somewhat thus, which 
they sent to the Order, I wish to present a gift and to hear 
the preaching of the Doctrine and to see the monks.” Such 
invitations the Order is to receive, and even during the rainy 
season, when otherwise it is forbidden the monks to travel, 
they are allowed in a case of this kind to be absent from their 
place of residence for a period of seven days. Or the believers 
of a township requested the monks to pass the rainy season in 
their neighbourhood; then they provided lodgings for their 
guests, end gave them daily food when they made their 
begging excursions; and before the monks proceeded on ^heir 
wanderings on the expiration of the rainy season, the lay 
believers were in the habit of giving them a farewell meal, 
with which was connected a distribution of clothing, or of stuff 
for clothing, to the parting spiritual pilgrims. Not unfreqneutly, 
too, a circle of laymen clnbbed together to establish among 
themselves a roster of dinners” for the Order, each taking 
his turn, and in dear times, when the entertaining of all tho 
brethren would have exceeded the ability of one layman, 
there were instituted “ dinners by arrangement,” "dinners by 
invitation,” " dinners on subscriptions,” "fortnightly dinners.” 
They promised the brethren to furnish, be it constantly or only 
for a limited period, the medicines of which they might be in 
need, or benefactresses of the Order went through the gardens 
cf the monasteries and asked from house to house : “ Who is 
sick among you, reverend sirs? To whom are Ave to bring 
anything, and what ? ” That the monks tlien, on their part, 
were not sparing in promising to the givers every heavenly 
reward, was a matter of course. “ To give houses to the 
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Order/" it is said,* place of refuge and joy;, so tliat wo may 
tliere exercise concentration and holy intuitionhas been com¬ 
manded by Buddha as the most noble gift. Therefore let a 
wise xnan, who understands what is best for himself, build 
beautifiil houses, and receive into them Imowers of the 
Doctrine. He may give food and drink, clothes and lodging 
to such, the upright with cheerful heart. These preach to 
him the Doctrine which drives away all suffering ; if ho appre¬ 
hends the Doctrine here below, he goes sinless into hfirvfina. 
In another place it is saidrt ^^Well is it for a man always to 
dispense boilod-rice if ho have a desire for joy, whether he seek 
heavenly joy or long for earthly happiness."" That occasionally 
the givers, for whom the drafts on a heavenly reward-fund in 
return for earthly benefaction had so much attraction, must 
have allowed themselves to he laid very wantonly under con¬ 
tribution by pretentious comrades among the begging stewards 
of heavenly treasures, is only natural. Certainly those narratives^ 
are drawn from life, as they are not nnfreqnently told of such 
occurrences in the Vinaya: of the man who had incautiously 
offered to give to the venerable XJpananda whatever he required, 
aud from whom he immediately demanded the clothes he was 
wearing, or of the pious potter, of whom the monks demanded 
alrosbowls in such numbers that his business was thereby 
Tuined. A. long series of statements in the confessional 
liturgy was directed against this unauthorized exaction of 
pious charity, and confined within narrow limits the little, 
which monks receive, and the still less, for which they were 
allowed to ask. Apparently the criticism was by no means 
regarded with indifference, which might be practised in lay 

* “ Cullavagga,” vi, 1, 5. 

f “ Maliavagga,” vi, 24, 6. 
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C'ircles^ and wliich the rival religious orders certainly did not 
neglect to maintain vigilantly and keenly. Monks "who exer¬ 
cised in any way whatever an evil influence upon the laity, or 
caused them mortification, were most severely discountenancedj, 
and in every way the laity were regarded as an ally on whose 
friendship they knew how to put a proper value. 

As an ally, but at the same time as nothing more. The 
feeling of having a share as a citizen in the kingdom of 
Buddha^s children, was denied to the laity, much more so even 
than was such a feeling denied in the old Brahmanical sacri¬ 
ficial-faith to the non-Brahman who, albeit only through the 
medium of the priest, could draw near to the god equally with 
the priest himself. The Buddhist believer, who did not feel in 
himself the power to renounce the w^orld, could console himself 
with coming ages; he could hope for this, that it might then 
be vouchsafed to him, as a disciple of Metteyya, or of one of 
the countless Buddhas, who shall come after him, to don the 
garb of a monk and to taste the bliss of deliverance. 

For to but a few chosen ones, thus the Doctrine says, was it 
given, already in this age to attain the goal as disciples of the 
Son of tho Sakya house, and short term was allotted to the 
existence of the Church on earth. When in the cloister- 
gardens at Eajagalia and Sdvatthi tho discourses of Buddha 
were recited among the assembled brethren, they bethought 
themselves also of the prophecy : Not a long time, Anand^i, 
will holy living remain preserved; five hundred years, Anauda, 
will the Doctrine of the truth abide.'^^ Who then foresaw, that 
after five hundred years the Church of the Buddhists would 
overspread India, and that its missionaries far beyond India, 
traversing the ocean, crossing tho snowy I'anges of the Hima¬ 
laya, wmndering through the deserts of Central Asia, would 
bring the faith of Buddha to nations, whose name even 

2o * 
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not then named iu India—to nations among whom tliis^ faith 
survived and still sux^ives to this day^, while in its parent-land 
the spirit of the. Indian people, ■which in endless play dashed 
into ever new spheres of thought and fancy, which relegated 
to nothingness the wreck of ruined worlds and rebuilt lost 
beauty, not always in gTeater stateliness,* has long since 
permitted the Doctrino of Buddha to decay. 

* The reader of the original will observe the happy use which 
Dr. Oldonberg has made of the Chorus of Spirits in Gbthe’s “ Faust, 
Pfc. I. 




■Well! 'Well! 

Du hast sie zerstbrt 
Die schbne Welt 
Mit machtiger Faust; 

Sie stlirzt, sie zerfallt! 

.Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen ! 
Wir tragen 

Die Triimmorn ins FTichts hiniiber 
Und kla gen 

Deher die yerlorne Schone. 

Miich tiger 
Der Erdeusbhne, 

Prachtigor, * 

Baue sie wiedcr, 

In deinem Busen baiie sie aufi 
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On the HELATIYE GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF 

Vedic AND Buddhist Culture. 

Those of the Indian peoples, among wliom Bucldhism lias its 
home,* especially the people of Magadha, dwell far to the east of 
the territories, to which the poetry of the hh'gveda introduces us. 
Were they then already residing in the east, or were they at least 
in the act of penetrating to the east, when the hymns of the Veda 
Tvero being sung in the west, in the Paujab and on the Sarasvati ? 
Or were they then within the circle of the Vedic world, and have 
they not moved eastward until a later period ? The question may 
also be expressed thus: If in the epic-Buddhist ago there was an 
Aryan culture in India, as partakers in which we find the Kurus 
and Pancalas, the people of Magadha and Kosala and so on, did all 
these peoples at one time participate in the ancient Vedic culture, 
or did the Vedic culture in the Vedic age within the Indian Aryan- 
dom cover a narrower field, which, for example, included the Kurus 
and Pancalas, and on the other hand did not comprise the p)Cople of 
Videha and Magadha ? 

We have (p. 9) declared our adherence to the latter of these 
two views, and we here intend to more accurately define and support 
our view, according to which the culture of the Vedas w'as indi¬ 
genous to but one portion of the Aryan peoples of Hiudostan, and 
from them reached the other afterwards only at second hand. 

♦ What the approximate geographical extent of the most ancient Buddhism 
was, is stated inter alia in the “ Mahaparinibhana Sutta,” p. 55. The chie 
towns, in which many and respected nobles, Brahmans, and Vai^yas, who 
confess adherence to the faith of Buddha, dwell, are there named: CampA,, 
Bajagaha, Savatthi, SAketa, Kosambi, BAnbzasi. 



RELATIVE LOCATION OF VEDIG AND BUDDHIST CULTURE. 

IijVCb, It ^riovi, considGrin^ tlie wide spreficl of tlio Arjaii territory 
and Aryan peoples ia India, it must be considered probable, that 
already in the Yedic age a comTannitj of culture had no longer 
continued to prevail tbronghoiit this vast tra(^t. The analogies 
of Ivindred nations vrliich force themselves on oiir attention 
indicate this. As, though we do not shut onr eyes to the recip¬ 
rocal influences, we are entitled to say that the Dorians of the 
Peloponnesns created for themselves a culture apart from the 
ifHolians or lonians, and that to a late period Umbrians, Latins, 
and Oscans, pursued their own path of religious, political, and 
literary development, so the historical treatment of India will in a 
similar w^aj have to separate between western stocks with their 
Yedic culture, whicli went ahead in spiritual development, and the 
eastern peoples, which developed themselves more slowly, between 
Kurus and Paficalas on one side and the peoples of Kosala, Yideha, 
and Magadha on the other. It w’ill have to make this distinction 
here, even though it is true that the races of India by on means in 
themselves, and still less for us, presented so sharply imprinted, 
distinguishing individualities, as did the Grecian stocks; wx* cannot 
expect, it is self-apparent, to realize for oinselves the national life - 
of the Kurnpafioalas on the one hand and of the Yideha or Kosala 
peoples on the other hand, in the same way that we know Dorians 
and Athenians as clearly different types. 

It is necessary for us in our inquiry, at first to leave the Rih- 
Sa7uiuta out of sight, and first to ask the question, what stocks 
have had a share in the spiritual movements, which are indicated 
by the Brahma?v,a texts and kindred literature. On the basis of 
the results hereby gained w^e shall then attempt to determine how 
the group of peoples appearing in the Ii^ik-Sa 77 ?hit 4 are related to 
the great Indian cultured peoples of later times. 

The ethnological table in the “ Aitareya Brahnia 7 ?a ” (8,14) shows 
how the Indian stocks gi’oup themselves from the standpoint; of 
this text, where the incisions are, which separate the differently 
constituted divisions. In the middle “ asyd^n,* dhruvAyfim madh- 

In treating of the other territories, instead of asy&m the word etasydm is 
used: asyAiii contains a significant hint that the compiler of the text belongs to 
tliis yeiy territory. Vide Weber, “ Iiid. Lit. Gesch.,”* p. -10. 
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jamfijam pratisli/Z^ayam di^i ” lie tlie realms of tlie Knrxipancalas 
together -with Ya^as’^* and U^inaras. To the soiitli of this Land of 
tlio Middle there dwell the Satvats, eastward the Pracyas (we shall 
necessarily think chiefly of the Kayi, Kosala,t Yideha, and Magadha 
peoples), westward the Nicyas, Apacyas. In the north the Middle 
Lai-id is bounded by the Himalaya, for as peoples north of the 
Middle those are named, who dwell paremi Himavantam, the 
IJttarakuriis and Uttaramadras. 

With the sketch of the distribution of Indian peoples, wdiicli is 
thus given, now admirably fit in the data, which are supplied by 
Marm—probably following older Sutra texts. The land of the 
Brahniarshis, whose customs and rights are taken as a model, whoso 


* This is the accepted and, as I believe, the correct translation of sava- 
<;o(;;inarri«rini. The Va(;as will be identical with the Va?/isas in the Buddhist 
enumeration of peoples {vid. infra, p. 407, n. 2,), but can hardly have anytliing 
to do with the Vavas introduced by the Petersburgli Lexicon from the “ Mah4b- 
hdrata,” i, 6684 (if the reading of the Calc. Edition be correct), who are classed 
together with the Yavanas, Barbaras, Ginas, and other Mlecchas. The Lexicon 
iinds, apx)arently correctly, a mention of the Vac^as also in the “ Gop. Br.,” 2, 0 : 
imeshu KurupaficMeshu Angamagadheshu Kricikauvuilycshu Qfllvamatsyeshu 
(lavasa (lege: sava^a) u(,;inareshudicyeshu. Now, from a comparison of “Ait. 
Br,,’’ 8, 14, and “ Gop. Br,,’’ 2, 9, the relevancy also of a third passage seems to 
me to he established, “ Kaush. XJpan.,” iv, 1; so ’vasad Uvinareshu savasan 
Matsyeshu KurupAucrileshu Kd9ivideheshv iti. The “ savasan,’’ which here occurs 
between the names of tlie Uvinaras and the Matsyas, cannot be disassociated 
from the “ ^avasa,” which stands between the same names in the “ Goj). Br.,’’ and 
the “ savava,” which occurs in the “ Ait Br.” in conjunction with the name of the 
Ueinaras. Thus, I think, that in this passage the conjecture “ savavamatsyeshu ” 
.-should be preferred to the emendation “ Satvan-Matsyeshu,” recommended by the 
Pet. Lex. and by Professor Max Miillcr (“ Upanishads,” Introd., p. Ixxvii). 

t The Kosala people are by the Buddhists also counted among the 
Prdeyas. As the Sakyas belonged to the Kosalas, Buddlia himself was con¬ 
sidered a Kosala; but as to the Buddhas the rule held good: puratthimesu 
janapadesu buddhii bhagavaiito ui)pajjanti (“ Cullav.” xii, 2, B). In the same W’ay 
it follows that Benares belonged to the eastern land, for the Buddha Kassapa 
was born in the Idngdoin of tlie king Kiki of Baril/msi (Mahapadana Sutta). 
Moreovei- the Buddhist texts make the king of Kosala rule over Benares also 
{Lohiccasutta in the “Digha Nikaya” : rAjit Pasenadi Kosalo Kasikosalawi ajjliA- 
vasati); in the territory of Kasi Pasenadi fights his battles against Ajatasutta 
(Kosala Sar/iyutta).—Cf. further “Mahavagga,” viii, 2. The distinction of a 
northern and southern Kosala kingdom (“ Burnouf,” Intr., p. 22, vol. i) is not 
in accordance with the Pali Pimkas. 
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%varriors are tbo bravest, is Kurukshetra and the teriatory of the 
Matsyas, the Paficalas and Qurasenas (2, 19; 7, 193). Thus tbo 
land of the Brahmarsbis embraces wbat is set down in the Aitareya 
as madbyama di 9 and as south but what is regarded iii tlie 
Aitaro^^a as west and east, above all tho eastern peoples of 
Kosala, Videha, and Magadha, is in Mann excluded from the land of 
the Brahmarsbis. 

Thus we have here a distinction between those stocks, who felt 
themselves to be tlie qualified champions of Aryan culture, and 
tliose who were Aryans, it is true, but' were not regarded^ as 
equally accredited partakers in this culture. Momenta of many 
kinds may have co-operated to bring about and enhance this 
diilorence. Association with non-Aryan elements, to which the 
stocks that had migrated to the greatest distances were especially 
exposed, may have been at the same time in play.f But it hardly 
lay in this only, that the Kurus claimed to be something other and 
better than .the Magadhas. Rather here appears to be the place 
where the ancient lines of distinction become apparent, which had 
come down from an immemorial past, drawn between the different- 
loading groupKS and leading types of tho Indian Aiyan stocks, and 
the existence of which we might be entitled to assume almost with 
d priori certainty. We must, for tho testing of this supposition^ 

* Of the peoples of the madhyamil die? the Kurus and Pailcrilas occur again in 
Manu; that the small stocks of the Ya^as and b^inaras are not expressly named^ 
is no cause of astonishment. In the sorith new tribal names have arisen : the 
^urasenasj.who are not named at all in the old texts, are now the chief people ot 
the aouth. As to the connection between the Satvats, hhojas, Yfvdavas, Qitra- 
senas, nee Lassen, “ Ind. Alt.,” i, 757; cf. Weber, “Ind. St.,” i, 211. 

t So it is said in the “ Baudh^yanadhannactlstra,” i, 1 (accoriUng to MSS. 
Burnell 30 and 40 in the India Oftice Tjibroi’y): 


Avantayo 'figa-Magaclhas Surdsh/rfi-Daksbin^pathfi/; 
UpdvWt-Sindhusaavii'tl ete sawikir«ayona7/.. 


Araftan K^raskarAn Punt7r4n Sau\'irAn Vailga-Kaliiigdn prfimv'nfiniti cadagatvA 
(?.s/c, the last word being corrected to codag gatvA, one MS.; the other reads: 
pnlnnnaii iti ca gatv4) punastomena yajeta sarvapr/slif/jaya vA,. ’thApy uda~ 
haranti: 


padbhya/a sa karate papaw ya//. KalingAn prai)adyate, 
jv'shayo nishkritiwt tasya prdhur vaiv'Vanara?a bavi/i. 
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next siiibniit the Bralnnana texts and finally tlie to an 

examination as to their bearing on the peoples of the different 
groups indicated by ns. 

If, as we hold, in the Brahmatia period the home of Brahmanie 
ciyiliaatioa has been with the Knm-Pancalas and the stocks of the 
west standing in closer union witli them, we cannot, nevertheless,, 
and we do not, expect to find this disclosed in the exclusive mention 
of peoples of tlie western groups in the Brhhma^m texts. But the 
cases of their being mentioned, specially of the Kurus and Paiicalas, 
and in a second degree of the Bharatas,-*^ surpass at once beyond all 
comparison in frequency the mentioning of the eastern peoples, and 
tlien the texts frequently attribute to the western peoples unmis¬ 
takably the weight of an older and higher sacral authority, than to 
the eastern groups, which latter are plainly named in a hostile or 
contemptuous tone, or at least appear as peojdes who have received 
from the west instruction in tlio spiritual knowledge, which has its 
home there. 

A selection of the very amply existing materials bearing on this 
matter will sulfico for the illustration of what lias been said. 

The Kurukslietra islhe place of sacrifice of the gods (“ ^'at.’’ iv% 

1, 5, 13; xiv, 1, 1, 2). From the Cainasa, which the gods used in 
the sacrifice, was produced the sacred tree Kyagrodha; the first¬ 
born of the Kyagrodha trees grow on the Kurukshetra (“ Ait.” 
7, 30). In the tale of the Puri\ravas and Urvayis the Kurukshetra 
plays a part (“gat.” xi, 5, 1, 4 ; “ Ind. Studien,” i, 197). The 
offerings w'hich must be performed at the Sarasvati, D?-'ishadvati 
and Yamuna, are known (v. “ gankh. yr.” 13, 29 ; “ Katy.” 24, 6 ; 

“ Paiicav. Br.” 25, 10 secj). In the north, among the Kurupancalas, 
is the country, where the Yac has her peculiar home; the Yac, as 
she there is, is truly (nidfinena) to ho called a Yac (“ gat.” iii, 

2, 3, 15).t Some prefer the Panct^vatfcam to tho Caturavattam, 
but the Caturavattam follows the custom of the Kurupancalas, 
therefore let it ho given the preference (“gat.” i, 7, 2, 8). A 
saying of the Kurupancalas with reference to the kings of tho 

* Concerning these and their relation to the Kurus, ace farther on. 

+ Cf. the gfinldi. Brdhin., “ Ind. Stud.,” ii, p. 300. 





KTirapaficaJas, who have performed the Bajasiija-sacritice, y. ‘‘ (Jat.” 
V, 5, 2, 5. A form of the Yajapeya-offeriiig, which hears the name 
Kurii-vajapeya, is* explained at ^ahkh. xv, 3, 15, To a 
disaster which the Kunis sustained bj a shower of stones, reference 
is made in “ Chand. Up/" i, 10, 1. An old verse^ in which it is 
said, “The mare saves the Kurus,’* is quoted, at id. iv, 17, 9. 
“ The Kurus shall bo obliged to fly from Kurukshetra,” a Brahman 
threatens and his threat is fulfilled; “ ^ahkli. 9 r.*’ xv, 15,10/’—Cf. 
also “ Taitt. Br.” i, 8, 4, 1, 2. 

The brilliant part is well known, which Janamejaya, the king of 
the Kurus, plays in a series of the BiAhmawa texts, as w'-ell as that 
noble ode in praise of his father, the Kuru king Parikshit, which 
we have preserved in “ Av.” xx, 127, 7 seq. 

As Parikshit and Janamejaya among kings, so Arutii among 
those versed in sacrifice stands on a high, perhaps on the highest 
platform,* To Aruni is attrihiited the formula w'ith which the 
morning and evening sacrifice is celebrated : agnir jyotir agni/t 
svaha ; suryo jyotir jyoti/t siirya/i- svhha (“ (Jat.” ii, 3, 1, 34), and in 
others also of the Yajns formula) are found traces of Anmi’s har^d 
iii, 3, 4, 19, vgl. “ Taitt. Ar.” i, 12, 4). But Armd is 
mentioned as a Kaiirupancala brahman (“ xi, 4, 1, 2) ; the 

* AVheri the time shall liave come for the imiuiries, which will have to be made 
to create order out of the chaotic mass of names of teachers and other celebrities 
of the Brfihma/m period, it may turn out that the most iiiAportant centre for the 
iormation and diffusion of the Brhhmaua doctrine will have to be looked for in 
Anuu and in the circles which surrounded him. The most divergent lines of 
tradition meet in the person of UddMaka Aruni. He is named as the teacher of 
yajnavalkya (" ^at. Br.” xiv, t), 3, 16; 9, 4, 38; cf. of the other books of this 
text V. 6, 6, 14). But also in the texts belonging to the i^/gveda he x>lays a 
prominent part. As the Vamva at the end of the “ Br,” makes the teacher, 
who ill this text enjoys leading authority, namely, Yrijnavalkya, a pupil of 
Anna’s, so tlie Kaiishitaki Ara/jyaka (XV) represents Kaushitaki and through 
him also his pupil (yahkhilyana derive his wisdom from Aru?h (“Gu;4khyi\c 
Chanklmyanad asnifibhir adhita7a, Gu 7 rdkhya/i Qiirikhriyantl/i Kaholdt Kaushi- 
take//,, Kahola/i Kaushitakir Uddalakdd AruneA,” etc.). And also the teacher, 
whose name we find at the head of another branch of B/gveda Fichool tradition, 
.Madhuka Paingya (cf. regarchng him “ Kaush. Bruhm.” xvi, 9 ; ‘‘ 9^t. Br.” xl, 7, 
2, 8), is through the medium of Yfijnavalkya brought into connection with Aru/d 

gat. Br.” xiv, 9, 3, 16). Cf. also “ ChAnd. Up.” iii, p. 173 ed. Boer. 
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MaliabMrata (i, 682, eel. Calc.) cleEnes him more closely as a Paii- 
calya, with which the fact is in keeping, that we find his son 
Qvetaketn;’*' appear in an assembly of the Pahcc^las C‘ ^at.” xiv, 9, 
1 , 1 ; ‘‘Chand. Up.” v, 3, 1), and that a man from Kan^ainbi is 
mentioned as Arnni’s pnpil (“ Qat.” xii, 2, 2, 13). 

' Certain pecnliarities of recitation are laid claim to as belonging 
to the Pahcalas, others to the Prilcyas (“^aukh. 91 *.” xii, 13, 6 ; “.R/h- 
Prati^. Sutra ” 137 and 186); we shall perhaps bo permitted to 
conclude, that on the whole the method of Vedio recitation has 
arisen among the Kurus. 

The passages bearing on the Bharatas, standing to all appearance 
in closest irnion with the Kurus, will be set forth and explained 
farther on. Here 'vvo merely mention the saying in Taitt. Ar.” ii, 20 : 
namo Gahgayamunayor madhye ye vasanti . . . nanio Gahgaya- 
mun.ayor mnnibliyag ca. 

To the evidence here colleciedt of the prominent importance of 
the Kiirnpahcalas in the Vedic world —evidence, a part of which 
is drawn from the (Jatapatha Brahmana ”—will be opx>o’sed the 
imi>ortant [)art, which the- people of Yideha, living far in the east^ 
and their king Janaka play in this very text. Tlio attitude of the 
‘‘ Qatapatha BrA-hmana to the eastern parts of Hindostaii is so 
instructive on the matters which xiow engage our attention, that we 
shall go into greater detail on this point. 

In the last books of the ‘‘ Qatapatba BrMimana,” the debates, which 
are carried on between the Brahmans at the Court of the Yideha 
king Janaka, bear leading j)rominence. The hero of tliose contests, 
and at the same time the teacher, whose authority on spiritual ques¬ 
tions is regarded as decisive, J is Yajnavalkya. Some passages of the 
Brahmar/a make it, if not absolutely certain, at any rate highly 
probable, that he belonged by descent, not to the Kurupahcalas but 

* The same, who in a noteworthy passage of the Apastamba (i, 2, 5, 6) i» 
cited as an example of the appearance of (Jrutarshayas still in later ages. 

t Compare with these also the very rich collections of Weber, “ Ind. St.” i, 
189 seq. ; the relevant passages from the “ KiitMkii ” are q^ioted at iii, 469, 471. 

I For brevity’s aake we may here be permitted to omit notice of Books 
vi-x, xiii, the bearing of which is avowedly pecuhar (Weber, “Ind. Stud.” xiii^ 
265-269 ; Delbritck, “ Die Altindisclie Wortlolge,” p. 45). 
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—we may Ycntni-e to add conjecturally—to tlie Yidebas.* . Tims 
'we liave here a proof, from AYhich it is clear that Bralmian-Vedic 
onltiiro -vvas held in honour at a court far east from the land of tlie 
Knrupancalas, and also tlrat, in all prohabilitj, the most respected 
teacher of this court was himself a native of that eastern kingdom. 

This fact Qannot bo thrown into relief bj itself alone, without 
setting it in its true light by means of other facts drawn from that 
fjame Brtihmana. The “ ^atapathaBr.” show^s itself in the clearest 
way^ that Brahmanic culture among the Yidehas is only an olfshoot 
from the Kurnpancalas. Yajnavalkya himself is a pupil of Aru;n* 
(note p. 396), who, as we saw, was a Pahcfila. The groups of 
Brahmans, wlio flock to Janaka, arc—except Yajnavalkya—Kuru- 
paiicaMnam hrahma-9/a/i (xiv, 6, 1, 1, etc.) ; the king of the east, 
who has a leaning to the culture of the west, collects the celebrities 
of the west at his court—much as the intellects of Athens gathered 
at the conrt of Macedonian princes. How fully throughout the 
•wholo'text, which actually appears to have been compiled in the 
east, the authority of the west, of the Kurnpancalas, is felt and 
^icknowledged, the passages collected above amply show'.f And* 
most clearly in the well-known narmtion of the “ (^^atapatha Br.” i, 
4, 1, 10 seq.:[: has the memory been preserved, that there was a 
time, when the sacrificial system, as it flourished on the Sarasvati, 
was still a stranger to the land of the Yiclehas§ : Viclegha Mathava, 

XIV, 0,1, 1-a and especially 0, 9, 20. 

f Holding as we do with Weber that the “ ()at. Br.” was compiled in the east, it 
is very readily explained how tliis text not only hnows those peoples, kings and 
teaclifers, as do the other texts, but in addition also knows Ydjnavalkya and 
Janaka, of whom the other texts are almost wholly ignorant (Weber, “ Lit. Gesch.’- 
p. 146, note 2). The other texts originated at the very centre, the “ ^at. Br/’ at 
the periphery of Vedic culture; in the provinces people know the great folks of 
the capital, but not vice versd. 

I Cf. Weber, “Ind. Btud.” i, 170 seq. 

§ What river that Stldariird here, named as a boundary, is, cannot, as far as I 
see, be determined with certainty. Weber {he, cit. 181) identifies it with 
the (:*a?idakl, which in later times formed the boundary between the teiu’itories 
of Kosala and Yideha. Against thi.s the fact seems to speak, that tlie 
Mahdbhrirata on one occasion makes its heroes cross “ Ga?n/akiu ca Maha^o/mw 
BadAnirdn tathaiva ca ” (ii, 794 ed. Calc.; also vi, 325, 332 the two river.s stand 
beside each other in a long list); this j^assage is, of course, not decisive, for the 
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the national hero of the Yidelias, goes eastward across the Sadfmira 
and there establishes the rule of the Videhas. But Agni 
Yaiyvilnara, who comes from the Sarasvati, does not accompany 
him across; he cannot burn beyond the Sudanira. Therefore in 
earlier ages no Brahmans went across the Sadanira to the east, for 
it was bad land, whereof Agni Yai(jvfinara had not tasted. Now, 
however, eastw^ard of that dwell many Brahmans; . . . now is it 
indeed good land, for now have Brahmans made it enjoyable 
through offerings.” The difference between the ancient Yedic land 
of culture in the west and the east, where there was Aryan land, 
but not yet for a long time a home of Yai^vanara, can scarcely 
be more significantly expressed. Certainly the limits between the 
two tracts here appear to have been already pushed forward a stage 
farther toward the east; the Kosalas have entered earlier than the 
Yidehas into the coznmunity of Yedo-Brahmanic culture.* 

Still farther off from the old centres of Yedic culture than the 
races already named stand the Magadhas. In a well-known passage 
of the Atharva-Yeda (5, 22, 14) the fever is washed away to the 
Oanclharisf and Miijavants, and to the Angas and Magadhas ; and 


knowledge of the true SadAnird, which has been lost to later lexicogi’apliers in 
■every instance—for the Karatoyd. cannot possibly be identified with tlie S.—may 
liave been already wanting to the poets who composed these passages of the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

* It is quite in accordance with this that among the names of the stocks not held 
in full esteem as though being non-Aryan, which are at the same time applied as 
the designations of mixed castes, Vaideha occurs as well as Magadha (Manu x, 
11 ; cf, Gautama iv, 17), but not Kausalya. Wo also find the names of the 
jNlcchivis (Licchavis) and the Mallas (Manu x, 22), the rulers of Kusinfi,rd and 
rava and the near neighbours of the Gnkyas. Probably, then, llie latter also 
belonged to the stocks little affected by Brahmanic influences. 

t The Gandhfiras in the north-west will have to be regarded by us as standing 
outside the pale of Vedic culture, in the same way as the Magadha people did in 
the south-east (cf. Both, “ zur Literatur,” see 42). Of course they are known to the 
Vedic texts. But their mention in “ ChUndogya Upan.” vi, 14 does not imply that 
the compiler of that text was specially near to the Gandharas, so that we cjannot 
ooncludewith Prof, MaxMiiller (p, 105 of his Translation) regarding the liigh anti¬ 
quity of the text or the northern origin of its compiler. The passage seems to me 
rather to favour the opjiosite (cf. also Wehor, “ Ind. St.” i, 219 note). The matter 
dealt with is a comparison of a man, who is led (dniya) away by the Gandhdras 
with closed eyes, j?:hd who then inquires his way back from village to village. The 
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a host of other passages in the Vedio literature coinhinG to show 
that the Magadhas were looted upon as strangerKS, and were regal’ded 
bj no moans with favour-^ 

If our inquiry up to this point, wliich has been based essentially 
on the Brahmavia Text, has yieidod the probability, that, for the 
history of the spread of Yedic culture, a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between Kurus, PauciUas, and the peoples connected with 
them on the . one hand, and tho Eastern stocks, especially the 
Videhas and Magadhas on the other, now is the time to examine 
this hypothesis by the data which the jRik-Sa:?ri(»hitA, supplies* W© 
ask: Can we discern among tlie stocks, which are mentioned in 
the itdc-,Samhitd, a jn’ominencc or even an exclusive appearance of 
tho circle which groups itself round the Kium-Paucfllas ? "VY© 
l^elieve we shall hare to answer this question in the affirmative. 

passage moans the more, the farther the GandhAras are made to reside from 
the land where this may have been said. With the Buddhists tho capital of the 
G-aiiclharas, Talckasilil, figures constantly as the place to which anyone travels, 
when he desires to learn soniothing good, e.fj. “Tat. Atl/iF ii, 2; 39 etc. and 
already in the Vinaya Pitaka : “MahA,vagga,” viii, 1, 5, soq. 

* Vide the quotations in Professor Weber’s “Lit. Gosch.,’’ second edition, 
p.-86, 123 seq. 150. I cannot agree with Woberin tracing the light esteem of. 
the Brahmans (or quasi-Brahmans, for they do not apparently pass as j)iirc) of 
Magadha expressed in the passages in point, to the success of Buddhism in that 
country. If the Brahmans of Magadha as such are spoken of in a sneering tone, 
it is, I think, more natural to think of the light esteem in which their fatherland 
was held, than of a circumstance—the Budilhist faith—which affected only single 
individuals among them, but affected, instead, Kosala Brahmans, etc., quite as 
much. If this iailli and not the origin of the Magadha Brahmans were the real 
point, why then was not, for example, the well-known prescript regarding 
Vr/ltyastoma based on the faith and not on the descent ? Bata nf any kind 
whatever, which might stand i]. any connection whatever with Buddhism, I have 
not been able to discover in the whole range of the stateixients regarding the 
Vratyas. The rt\e which the Magadha people here play, is amply explained by 
the feeling of national antipathy, or of contempt, which was harboured towards 
them. Prof. Weber seems to me to hit the mark, when he, “Lit. p. .305, 
surmises that the land of Magadha was not wholly Brahmanized. But wo need 
not suppose thathere “ the aborigines always preserved a kind of influence.” The 
A.ryan immigrants , themselves were not wholly Brahmanized, i.fi., not wholly 
pormoated by the culture of the Kuru-Paaodlas.—We may here also refer to 
“ Kaush Ar.” 7,14: atha ha smiisya (Lc., of tlie Hrasva MAn/Ziikeya) putra Aha 
Madhyama/i PrAtibodhSputro MagadhavAsi. Thus, dwelling in the Magadha 
territory is mentioned as something uniusual. 
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It is admitted tliat the status of India,n family-stocks, as it is 
given in tlie .Rik-Sawliit^ corresponds at first sight only partially 
■with that which is set forth in the Brdhma^ia. A series of the 
most important race-names given in the jffitk-Sawhit^ have vanished 
wholly, or as good as wholly, in the Brahmawa r e.g.^ the Purus, 
Turva 9 as, Yadus, Tn’tsus, and so on. Vice versa, of the names 
of Kurus and Pahcalas, which stand in the front in the Brahma?m, 
not one is named, dhectly at least, in the Samhitfu Tliere arose 
apparently on the one aide new names instead of the old (note the 
well-known change of Krivi and Paucilla), on the other, in the 
many migrations and struggles in numerous places, the countless 
small stocks of the older days cohered into few greater peoples 
naturally such events might easily necessitate a change in the 
names. Finally the possibility also must not be Overlooked, that 
one and another among the stocks, which had participated in the 
calture of the JiJik-SamhiU, withdrew later from the circle, in 
%vhLeh the Yedic culture has further developed itself, and now 
stocks entered this circle. 

The investigation will now naturally take this course : first those 
stocks of the JSik-Samhit^ will be enumerated, which reappear 
under the same names in the Brahmar^a. Then will be mentioned 
the unfortunately only few cases, in which the identity of the 
name is indeed wanting, but where from further considerations 
of some kind or other a connection between the one case and the 
other is rendered probable. 

Of instances of the fii*st kind I may cite the following:— 

Kurus, in the .R'<ik-Sa7nliit4 at least indirectly named, Zim¬ 
mer, “Altind. Leben,’* p. 130 seq.; Ludwig, ‘‘Mantraliteratur,'' 
p, 205. 

Krivis (== PaiiciVIas), s. Zimmer, p. 102 seq. The small importance 
of the Krivis in ancient times as compared with the later great 
prominence of the Pancalas suggests the supposition, that the 
change of names is connected with further changes, some such 


* Compare tlie analogous occurrences in ancient Germany, where, for example,, 
the Chamavi, Sigamberi, Ampsivarii of ancient times combined to form the 
composite race of_the Franks. 
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as a cohesion of the Krivia with other elements to form the PaiMla 
stock 5 we shall return to this matter later on, p* 404 se(j. 

Matsyas, Zimmer, p. 127. The passage quoted from Manu (supra, 
p. 393) and numerous other eyidenoes establish their connection 
with the great western groups of peoples. 

Uijinaras, Zimmer, p. 130. Their belonging to the group of the 
Kurus and Pancalas is clear from the genealogical table of the 
Aitareya. 

Snnjayas, Zimmer, p> 132 j Ludwig, ‘‘ Mantm Lit. p- 1S3 f^eq.; 
Weber, “Ind. Stud.” i, 208 ; iii, 472. Their close connection with 
the Kurus has been rightly inferred by Zimmer from “Qat.” ii, 4,4,5; 
cf. also “ ^at.” xii, 9, 3^, 1 seq. 

Bahamas,' Zimmer, p. 129. In the Brahiriawa we meet with at 
least one (“ Pane, Br.” xxv, 13) ; this one runs round 

Kurukshetra for a bet made "w ith Indra. 

Cedis, Zimmer, p. 129. I here insert this stock, although, as far 
as I know, it does not meet us again in the Biihmana, hut only- 
in the great EpicPahcMa^ Cedi-Mats'ya^ ca Qixmseiikh, etc. 
(iv. 11). The Cedis aro >set up as the model of upright livmg 
(i, 2342 seq.). They lie, fudging by their later settlements, of all 
these peoples farthest to the south-east, b. Lassen, P, 688 A. 3; 
Cunningham “ Archoeol. Survey,” ix, 54 seq. 

Of the Bharatas we shall treat farther on. 

Already this of itself confessedly scanty list of names indicates 
uninistakahiy that the ifik-Samhita has its home among those 
groups of peoples, who are found later on gathered round the 
.centre of the KurupahCalas. The instances to the contrary are 
unimportant. They are the following:— 

The Gandharis, Ziinmer, p. 30. Vule supra, p. 399. 

The Kika^as, Zimmer, p. 31. These, according to the lexico¬ 
graphers, would have to be taken as identical with the Magadha 
people. But, on the one hand, they are mentioned in a way whicli 
rappears to point to their distance from, leather than to their nearness 
to, the compiler of the poem, and on the other it is more than 
uncertain that they are to he really identified with the Magadha 
.stock. Yaska (Nir. 6, 32) -was only able to say of the Kika^as that they 
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were non-Aryans, If be was justified in this, tlien they were not 
the Magadhas, if these were Aryans. Bat if Yaska knew nothing 
really of the Kika^as and drew what he said of them only from 
the passage of the E/gveda, it is then diffi.cult to believe that , the 
lexicognaphers knew more. 

A connection of the Ahga Anrava, who acjcording to the Ann- 
kramani is represented to bo compiler of Rv. 10, 138, with the 
people of the Afigas, we have no reason to suppose. 

Ikshvakns, Zimmer, p. 133, cf. p. 104 note. The later ages trace 
back the royal race of Eastern Hindostan to Ikshvakn; the race also, 
to which Buddha belonged, regarded itself as a race of Ikshvaknidm. 
If Ikshvaku stands outside the circle with which, according to onr 
investigation, the Eik-Samhita otherwise deals, the mention of 
a mighty prince in this wry would of itself scarcely bo used 
against ns as an instance opposed to onr result. But the case 
itself is questionable: the “ ^^tapatha Brahma?ia’' (xiii, 5, 4, 5) 
knows Pnrnkntsa as an Ikshv£U:riid but Purukntsa was prince 
of tbe Purus (Zimmer, p. 123), whom no one will seek to identify 
with those eastern peoples (regarding the Phrxis see our remarks 
presently). Are wo to suppose that the eastern stocks, when they 
came into closer contact with the Yodic culture, have appropriated 
to their most venerated kingly i^ces ancestors of Vedic nobility, 
and that for that purpose the name of Ikshvaknidm, belonging 
correctly to the Piirus, has been selected ? 

We now pass on to consider the cases, in which the identity or 
connection of stocks which we mentioned in the Samhita, and such 
as are mentioned in the Brahmawa, is to be rendered probable, not 
directly by resemblance of name bnt in some other way. 

The Purus are, as is known, brought in the genealogical system 
of the great epic into the closest connection with the Kurus. In 
the Brahmawa there are unfortunately wanting evidences, but 
internal probability really speaks for our inferring a connection 
between the people, which stands in the age of the Eik-Sa/iiliitil in 

* Probably it serves to confirm this statement, that according to the “ Pancav, 
Br.” xiii, 3,19 TryariT7?a Traidhdtva was an Aikshvdka; but a Tryaruua we know 
from E'/gv. v. 27 to bo a descendant of Trasadasyu. 
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t>ie centre ol: Yedic civilization, and tliat wliich occupies tli© same 
position in the case of the Brahiriana.* It also deserves to be 
noted that the Karu 9 rava/ia, cf. Rr. x, 33, 4, is denominated 
Trasadasyava; but Trasadasyu was a prince of the Ptims. I 
believe that the Purus were only one among other elements, 
which combined to form the people of the Kurus ; another I shall 
attempt to point out as we proceed (p. 408 seq.)* 

The Turva^as, standing in closest connection with the STadus, 
belong of course to tho stocks most frequently mentioned in the 
I^ik-Samhita.; they are sometimes mentioned in a friendly and 
sometimes in an unfriendly tone. From the Brahmarm. their naihe 
has almost completely vanished ;t nevertheless we havo one passage 
which gives us a key to the place in which we h^ve to search for 
the ancient Turva 9 as among the people of the later age. In the 
lists of kings who have offered the A 9 vamedha, we find the 
Pahcala king (Jo?/a Satrasaha ^at.’’ xiii, 5, 4, 16), regarding 
whose horse-sacrifice a Gatha is quoted: ** When batrasflha makes 
tlie A 9 vamedha offering, the Taurva 9 as aidse, six tliousand and six 
‘ind thirty clad in mail (varmi/uim).” The commentary explains : 
raurva9a/i. a9va7i; the construction (cf. also the following Gathfl, 

§ 17) clearly shows that the Taurvac^as are rather the “ varmin/’ 
the mail-clad escort of nohle races, who have to follow the offered 
horse (or the horses oflered), so that it be not lost ( Qat. xiii, 1, 

6, 3; 4, 2, IG; “ Katy. 9 r.’’ xx, 2, 11). 

We exprcvssed above our doubt that the Krivis of ancient time 
^lone, without admixture of other elements, a-re to be set down as 
being the same with the Paficala: now we have found bands of tbo 
Taiva 9 a youth actively engaged in the offering of a Panc^la king. 

Thins the conjecture is justified that we are to look to find in the 
people of the Pancalas, of the stock of the Bik Samhita, the Turva 9 as 
also as well as the Krivis. The union of the Turm 9 as, frequently 

* Cf. the remarks of Ludwig, “ Mantralit.” p. 205. 

I That they are identical with the Vricivants also named in the Erdhma?{a, 
as Zimmer (p. 124) would have them, IJv. vi, 27, does not justify us to 
assume. This passage is satisfactorily explained also if the Vricfvants are 
treated only as confederates of the Turva<?aa (cf. Ludwig, “Mantra L.,” p. 153). 
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/the Yadxig, axal occasionally witli the Matsyas (Rv. yii, 18, 6j; 
, in completely Tvitli this conjecture. 

In o)’d©r to deline the position wliicii the Tnt^ns, whose hriUiant 
victories are so highly celebrated in the Yasishif/ia Hymns, occupy 
the stocks of the Yedio age, we point next to the connection in. 
winch they stand with the Sraljaya (vicis supra, p- 402), a ooxmection 
'Which is undoubtedly to bo regarded as an alliance. Both ha^ e the 
same enemies: that the Trftsus stand opposed to the T'arvii^as in 
battle we know from yii, 18, 6; 19, 8, and so on; of the Srihjaya,s 
W’o gather the same from yi, 27, 7- In the hymns of the Bharadvfija 
book vi) an equal friendship for tlie Srmjayas and the Tntsa 

prince lliyodasa. appears ; the praises of the gifts and honours which 
ihe bard has receiyed from Divod/^a, and of those -which }.ie has 
received from the Sarijjaya (f.e., Daivavata), ai‘e united ij.i the same 
poem (vi, 47)-'^ How we have already xnentioned the union of the 
Smljayas and Kurus appearing in the Brahmana; as the bard of 
vi, 47 posed as the Purohita of the Trihsn and Snnjaya piances, so 
Devabhaga Qrautarsha (“ ^’at. Br.’’ ii, 4, 4, 5) united the .purohital 
dignity of the Kurus and Smijayas. Thus wo shall l>e led hy 
probabilities to allot to the TWtsus their place within the circle of 
stacks, among which later on. the name of the Kuinus played the 
most prominent pai t. 

Mach clearer results are obtained if we accept the important 
nrid acute suppositiuu of Ludwig,f who declares the Tr?I.sus to he 
identical with the Bharatas. I think that there is, iix fact, more 
than one consideration in support of this conjecture. The Tn'tsus 
are mentioiiod under this name exclusively in the seventh Mawrtfala; 
but it is il priori in the higlie.st degree improhahle that the race 
which thus plays so brilliant a part should be wholly unknown to 

Among the vouchers ior the connection of the Tritons and Brfiijayas I also 
reckon iiv. vii, 19, 3, although of cbiirse the weight 6f this pa.mge is diminished 
by the mention of Trasuclasyu and the Pdnis being made therein at Bae same time. 
As Yitakavya axrd Budfis there stand beside each other, it appears-to me to be clear 
that Yifeabavy^a is to be understood as a proper name of the Hn’fijaya prince, cd, 
Ath. Y.;- V, 19,1; “ Taitfc. Bawdi.” v, 0, 5,3; “ Pafic. Br.” xxv, 10, B. A Vitahavya 
is also lauded in the Bharaclvdja book, which is, as is well known, friendly to the 
Brffijayas (Av. vi, 16, 2, 3), Aliter Ziranier, p. 132. 
t Mantralitemtar,” p. 175. 
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tlie remaining part« of tlie JKigveda; there is in them no deficiency 
of passages where mention is made of the TWtsii king Siidas and 
his father, Divodasa Atitliigva, the conqueror of ^amhara. If we 
are thus authorized to presuppose that the Trftsus are identical 
with one of the elsewhere-mentioned stocks—and cei*tairily in ail 
probability with one of those frequently mentioned—there thus 
remain, in fact, as the Fire Peoples are excluded on account ot 
their enmity against the Trdsus, apparently only the Bharatas of 
whom we can entertain a thought. That yii, 33, 6, can he used as 
well to siipport as to controvert this view is evident. Direct suppoi fc 
of this identification of the Tntsus with the Bharatas is found‘* in 
the following considerations :— 

Tritsus, like Bharatas, are enemies of the Purus, mentioned 
elsewhere in the iB?k:-Sawhita as a rule in a friendly tone, and 
certainly the poet belonging to the Yasish^/ddae sides with the 
Tntsus as with Bharatas; cf. vii, 8, 4?; 18, 13, etc. 

The king of the Tritsiis is Sudas ; the pmise of Sudiis and of the 
Bharatas is found coupled in iii, 53, 9. 12. 24. 

In vi, 16, 4. 5, cf. v, 19, the prayer for Divodasa and for the 
Bharatas is united in such a fashion that one can scarcely lielp 
taking Divodasa for a Bharata. But Divodasa is, according to viii, 
18, 25, the father of Sudas, the king of the Tntsus. 

The question of the historical position of the Tntsus thus merges 
in that of the position of the Bharatas, and to this labter question 
we have now to address ourselves. 

The Brahma^a texts tell us of Bharata heroes in a distant 
antiquity as -vvell as of such as must he regarded as belonging to 
a not very remote past. In the list of A^vamedha offerers (Jat.’^ 
xiii, 5, 4) two Bharata princes appear: Bharata himself, the son of 
Bushyania, and Qatanika Stoajita; the accompanying verses on 
both occasions point to the incomparable nobility of the Bharata or 
Bharatas, whose greatness is as far beyond that of other mortals 
as the heavens are above the earth. The family, as belonging to 
which those two princes were regarded by the compilers of the 
Brahma 7 ia text, proceeds from the person of the priests, who are 

* To a great exten^ already cited by Ludwig, p. 175. 
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named in connection with them : Bliarata DahsliyanU has recehed 
the kingly installation from Dirghatamas Mamateya, therefore from 
a JBi’shi of the Mc-Samhita (*' Ait.” viii, 28), (Jatauika SiiMjita on 
the contrary from Sorna^nshman Yajaratnayana ('‘Ait.” viii, 21), 
therefore from a man, whom his name already stamps as belonging* 

to a later epoch. - 

That the existence and xmoininent importance of the Bharatas 
continued down to. tho ago of tho compiler of the Brahmawa. is 
also evident from a series of other passages,* in which reference is 
made to customs of the'Bhayatas usually in'such a-way that the 
Bharatas appeaiv in what they^ say and do as tlie rule for correct 
procedure,'^once (“ Ait.” ni, 18) also dn such a mamier that the 
knowledge of the Bh^uata custom is -freely designated as something 
•which not every oti6 has. _ 

In the lists of trihes m “.Ait. Br.” 8, 14, and in Mann the 
Bharatas are wantkig; .as. little do wo meet them in the Buddhists’ 
enumeration of peoples,’! or in fhe numerous references made by 
the Buddhist texts to^tho peoples through wh 9 SQ oouiitry Buddha 
wanders or who :figTU*e in any other place in .Buddhist sacred 
hlstoi-y.! And anyone who goes tlirough the mentionings made of 
the Bharatas in the Brahmana texts will find that there, in a certain 
way, the coiu*so is being prepared, already for tlie vanishing of the 



* “Ait.” ii, 25; hi, 18 (twice); “ (Jat.” v, 4, 4, 1. Whoever considers these 
passages by themselves a'nd in comparison with the evidence to be explained 
further on, wiU scarcely adhere to the signification “mercenary soldier” for 
Bharata (videBei. Lex.), but seedn it solely*the name of the tribe. I emend 
Satvaham in “ Ait.” ii, 25, to Satvatto (according to “ ^at.” xiii, 5, 4, 21, which 
reading—as opposed to the Xjex.—is supported by “Ait.” viii, 14), and translate : 
“ therefore even irow go the Bharatas forth for plunder against the Satvats, and 
their charioteer^ say: For a fourth part,” etc. 

t One Sutta of',the“ AnguttaraNikdya” (Att/ianipfi-ta); soZasannam mahajana- 
pad^nawt . . . seyyath’ida/Tt; Afig^naiWi* Magadh5,na7n Kfisinam Kosaldna?;? 

Vajjtna 7 ;i MalhVaam Cetiydnam VawsdnaTTi (so agreeing two MSS. consulted by 
me. In the Janavasabhasutta I find Kasikosalesu Vajjimallesu Cetiva77isesu 
Kurupahc5;lesu Macchasdrasenesu). Knri\na7n PahoA,ldna77i Macchanam Surase- 
nfi,na 7 /i Assak&na77i AyantinaTW Gandhdrana77i Kamboj^naTTj. 

•| The only mention known to me of the Bharatas in the sacred Pdli texts 
occ 7 ars in the Govindasutta (“ Digha-Nikaya ”). It is there narrated how in old 
times, after the death of the king Disainpati (of. “ Dipav.” 3, 40), the Braliman 
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Bliarata name out of the circle of Indian tribal names wliich are 
wont to be mentioned. The Bhai’atas are referred to with great 
deference, but in quite another tone than ih at adopted with regard 
to the peoples inliuoncing the life of the Kurus, Videhas, etc.; in 
tho^incidental way in which, for example, Brahmans of the Kura- 
pahcala stock are spoken of, or in whicli it is said that some one 
wanders in the /30untry of the Matsyas or IT^maras, tlie Bharatas 
do not apjpear. The peculiar' importance ,and at the same time the 
isolation of the Bharatas shows itself, perhaps, in the most decisive 
manner when Agni is spoken of as hrahmawa Bharata ^'at. Br.’" 
i, 4, 2, 2), and is invited to dispovse of the offering Manushvad 
Bharatavat (ibid, i, 5,1, 7). 

We may, perhaps, be allow^ed to surmise that in the Bharatas we 
have to do with a stock which in the time of the Brahama?ia had 
politically merged in, or was about to merge in, one of the great 
peoples of India in that age, but which liad attaching to its name 
the splendour of great i^ciemories and sacral precedence. If wo ask 
after the people, which may have absorbed the Bharatas, it is most 
natoi-al to seek them in those tracts to which in the Brah.ma;na 
period especially the highest saci-al authority appertains in the 
domains of the Kurupancala. It fits in with this that, according 
to “ ^at. Br.^' xiii, 5, 4, 11. 21, one Bharata king has obtained a 
victory over tho Ka^is, another has made offerings to Gahga and 
Yamuna. It further tallies with tho fact that the formula of the 
king’s proclamation (esha vo, N, N,j raja) for the people that is 
addressed, the following vainants occur: KuravaA, Pancala//, 'Kuni- 


Govinda divided the kingdom between Be«u, tho son of the Icing, and the “auhe 
cha khattiy^.” It is said of tliis :— 

Tatra stidam majjhe Be?iussa ranuo janapado hoti. 

Dantapuraw Kaliiigrinam Assakdna?7i ca Potamajct 
Mahiyata Avantinaw Sovird.nafi ca Borukaw 
MithiM ca Yidehfl,nawi CampS, Angesu mdpitii 
BflrdTisi ca K^lstaam ete Govindaindpitd ’ti. 

Sattabbh Bralmiadatto ca Vessabhu Bharato aaha 
Be?m dve ea Dhatarait/jil taddsuwi satta Bhdrata ti. 

It is seen how hero the name of the Bharatas is used in a wider souse, 
embracing tho whole of India (cf. Bharatavarsha), or at any rate its princes. 
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pancala/i, and Bliarata/t (vide Weber, “ Iiid. Lit. p. 126, note). 
With tliis, above all, fits in the conception running tlirongb the 
epics. Also those who, like ns, do not rate highly the confused 
representations of the Mahabh^rata regarding the stocks of 
antiquity in general, will not bo able to avoid giving a certain 
weight to the evidences which the great epic at every step, and, 
indeed, even, by its name, famishes to prove tliat the royal family 
of the Knrns was a Bharata family.* 

Onr discussions hitherto, regarding the Bharatas have not as yet 
dealt with the eiddence fiirnished by the -Rik-Sawihitfi. We now 
inquire, how does its testimony stand to the view of the Bharatas 
hitherto conjectnrally evolved. 

In the hymns of the IZik we meet the Bharatas as one stock 
among many othersf; the Yi^vamitra odes are well known in praise 
of the deeds of the Bharatas, the Yasish^/wx ode referring to their 
(quondam) defeat. 

Also we find in the I?'tk-SawhM trace of a peculiar position 
occupied by the Bharatas, a special connection of theii’s \vith 
important points of sacred significance, which are recognized 
throughout the whole circle of ancient Yedic culture. Agni is 
Bhk‘ata, 'x.e., propitious or belonging to the Bbarata or Bharatas ; 
among the protecting deities, who are invoked in the Apri-odes, 
-we find Bldirati, the personified divine protective power of the 
Bharatas. 

We find the Sarasvati constantly named in connection with her ; 
must not the sacred river Sarasvati be the river of the holy people, 
the Bharatas? In one ode of the MamZala, which specially extols 
the Bharatas (iii, 23), the two Bluhatas, Dova^ravas and Dovavflta, 


* In this connection we may also point to the fact that the list of the 
Avvamedliayfi-jinas, “ ^at. Br.” xiii, U, 4, generally states with reference to each 
king the people over which he ruled (Purakutsa is designated as AikshvAko lijd, 
Marutta as AyogaVo rfljS., Kraivya as Pahc^lo rajd, and so on), but in three cases 
this detail is‘omitted apparently as superfluous: these cases are tliose of Jana- 
mejaya and his brothers, as well as Bharata and ^at^lnika. The first-named 
was, as is well-known, a Kuru prince; the two last were Bharata Idngs. 

t Bee tho passoges in Grassmann’s Lexicon, and Ludwig, p. 175, Zimmer 
p. 127 seq. Of. also “Xaitt. Ar.” i, 27, 2. 
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aro spoken of, who haTO generated Agni by friction: on the 
Dnshadvati, on the Apaya, on the Sarasvati may Agni beam. We 
find thus Bharata princes sacx*ijicing' in the land on the Drishadvati 
and on the Sarasvati. Now the land on the Dnshadvati and on 
the Sarasvati is that which is later on so highly (jelebratod as 
Kurnkshetra. Thns the teBtimonies of the SawhibA, and tho 
Br^hiriana combine to establish the close connection of tho ideas 
Bharata, Kuril. Sarasvati.* 

Ont of the struggles in which the migratory period of the Yedic 
stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we believe we are entitled 
to suppose the course of events to have been, as tho possessors of 
the regions round the Sarasvati and D?•^shadvatl. Tho weapons of 
the Bharata princes and the poetical fame of their Bishisi may have 
co-operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the character 
of iinivei'sally acknowledged rule, and for the Bharatas a kind 
of sacral hegemony: hence Agni as friend of the Bharatas, the 
goddess Bh^rati, the sacredness of the Sarasvati and Drishadvati. 

Then came the peiuod, when the countless small stocks of the 
Samhita age were fused togethei* to form the greater peoples of 
the Brahmaaa period. The Bharatas found their place, pirobably 
together with their old enemies, the Phras,t within the great 
complex of peoples now in process of formation, the Kurus j theii* 
sacred laud now became Kurukshetra. , 

Wo return, from this digi’ession beai'ing on the Bharatas, to state 
the result of onr main investigation. 

We found that the literature of the Brahmawas points to a cer¬ 
tain definitely circumscribed circle of peoples as its home, as tho 


* On the fact, that in the epic XIA and Sarasvati are named among the divine 
ancestors Of the Bharatas {“ M. Bh.»'i, 3760, 3779, etc.) I will lay no stress. 
More wortliy of note, considering fhe close connection of the Bharatas and 
Kucjikas (Zimmer, p. 128), is the fact that a tributary of the Dnshadvati bears 
the nameKauvilri (“M. Bh,” iii, 6065).—Eegarding the relation of the son of 
IZa, Purhravas, to Kurukshetra, see “ Qat. Br.” xi, 5, 1, 4. 

t Is it to he taken as connected with the vanishing of this enmity, that 
already in tlie JRik-Samhita on some occasions Sudds, or Divoddsa on the one 
side and Purukntsa, ox Trasadasyu on the other, are named together in a friendly 
tone? i, 112, 14; vii, 19, 3. 
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liome of genuino Brahmamsm. We found that this circle of peoples 
corresponds with those whom Mann celebrates as upright in life. 
Wo found finally, that the names of the stocks named in the 
.Kigved^, especially the most prominent of them, the Purus,, 
Turva 9 as, Bharata-TWtsus, go back to the same circle of peoples. 

In this way we shall be permitted to consider established the 
statement premised to this inquiry, that this circle of stocks has 
foimiecl from of old a community in itself closely intor-connected, 
separated from the Videhas, Magadhas, and also probably, though 
less clearly, from the Kosalas. Inasmuch as at the time when 
those stocks were pressing forward through the Panjab towards 
their later habitations, we find this association and that separation 
already existing, we are entitle to assume that the Kosalas, the 
Magadhas, the Yidehas had ab that time already pressed forward 
farther to the east, down the Ganges. Yedic culture has not had 
its Lome, originally at least, among these stocks of the east, but 
among the peoples of the ■western group. 

It will he an interesting task to follow out the distinction hero 
indicated also on the lines of the dialects but the time for its. 
performance will not hare come until Indian epigraphic has been 
based on wider and surer foundations than the first volume of the 
Corpus Iriscriptionum presents. 


SECOND EXCUKSUS. 

Ankotattons aki) Au'ihobities for the History of Buddha's 
Youth. 

The several points noted in the account given in the text of the- 
family fi'om which Buddha sprang, are derived from Ciillavagga, 
vii, 1 seq. (cf. “Dhp. Atth.” p. 351), as well as the following 
passages: SoiadaTidasutta .(“DighaN."): samanokhalubho Gotama 
pahfitaw hirannam suvarmarw^ ohaya pahbajito bhiimigata-ni- ca 

* Also tho little which we can gather from Buddhist sources regarding the 
mythology of eastern lands and their religious terminology, so far as this ia not 
overgrown by the Veda, coincides by no means with what the western literature 
yields. 
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vehisMJimi ca , sama^io klialu blio Gotamo ad^t^Aakula pabbajito 
inabaddbana maliablioga. — “ ApadAna/* foL kba/i: sddJiQ kulo 
jnababboge nibbattissatti. tavade. 

Apadana,” fol. ko’: 

aparimeyye ifco kappe Ukkakakulasambbavo (sic) 

Gotamo nliixiagottena satfchA, loke bhavissati. 

Idem. fol. gaW seq.: 

apaiimeyye ifco kappe bliumipMo mabiddhiko 
Okkako nama ntoena raja mttho bhavissati. 
soZasittbisabassanam sabbasam pa vara ca ya 
abbijata kbattiyani nava patte janissati. 
nava pufte janitvaiia kbattiyani marissati, 
fcarntzava (sic) piya kaniia inabesitfcaw kariesati. 

Okkaka?7^ tosayitvana vara?? 2 - kanfia labbissafci, 
vararij laddba ca Sfi kann4 putte pabbdjayissati. 
pabb<4jifctt ca to sabbe gamissanfci nagnfcfcamam 
-jatibbedabbaya sabbe bbaginibi sa'Wivasissare. 
eka Va kaniia byadbibi bbavissati pnrakkbata, 
ma no jafci pabbijja (sic) ti nikbamyanti kbattiyd, 
kliattiyo nibarifcvana taya saddluw vasissati: 
bbavissati tada bbedo Okk^aknlafiambbavo. 
tesam paja bbavissanti Koliya nama jatiya, 
tafctha maimsakam bboga,w aniibbossanti nappaka^ii. 

Hero we must also compare tbo data given in the Aniba^^/zasutta 
(“DigbaNikaya ”) for tbe descent of Buddba from Okkaka, as well 
as Sntta Mpata, “ Paray. Yattlmg.” v, 16 Fansboll/’ p. 186). 
Tbe Hobim as a boundary stream between the Sakyas and tbe 
Koliyas : passautii taw Sakiya KoZiya. ca paccbflmukba7/^ Robiniyam 
taranta^i (“ Theragatba,” fol. kbii’). 

Amba/Z/iasntta (“ Higba R.”) : Tbe young Brabman AmbaZZ/za 
.says to Buddba: ekam idabawi- bbo Gotama aamayaw jlcariyassa 
briihmanassaPokkbaras^tissa kenacid eva karamyena Kapilavattbum 
agamnsim yena Sakyaiia?w. santbagai’aw ter’ npasawkami^ri. teua 
Icho pana sainayena sambahuH Sakyil e’eva Sakyakumara ca 
santbagare nccesu ^sanesn nisinnfi bonti annamannam angnlipato- 
clakena samjagghantfi sawkiZanta anhadattbn maniieva maman neva 
anojagghantii na naw koci Asanena pi nimantesi. tayidaw bbo 


THE NAME GOTAMA. 

, Gotama. na cciiana-??Z/ ta.yidani lia ppatirupa^i jaci ime Sakyd ibblia 
sam^nfl na b^ahxrLa7^e sakkaronfci, etc- In tixe “ Aiig*. Isik.” (vol. i, 
fol. kau) Bbaddiya KaZigodli&ya putta is mentioned as uccMcnli' 
kaiia?? 2 - among tlie Ehikkhus, apparently tbe same of whom 

“ Call.*’ vii, 1 speaks. Dliamraacotiyasnttanta (‘‘ Majjh. K. King 
Pasenadi is speaking) : bhagavA pi Kosalako aham pi Kosalako- 
Tlie supremacy of Pasenadi over the Sakyas appears from the 
following passage: Sakya kho pana Yase^^7ta rafino Pasenadiko- 
salassa anantara aniiynfct4 bhavanti; karonti klio Vase^/7Aa Sakya 
ranno Pasenadimhi Kosalo nipaccakaraia abhivadanam paccn^^/i^nam 
ahjalikammaw/ samicikammawt (Aggannasutfca, “ Digha IST.’*). 

Buddha’s claim to the “gotta” of Gotama I cannot satisfactorily 
explain. The question must here be put in' general terms; how is 
the appearance of a gotta-naine among members of the Khattiya 
caste to be explained ? 

I give first of all tho essential facts bearing on this point, so far 
as they are known to me. 

Ilach of those oft-mentioned noble families, in whose hands lies 
tho government of separate towns and their adjacent territory, 
seems to have borne a gotta-name. Thus the Mallas of Knsinara 
are denoted as Yksetthm (“MahEtpannibb. Sntta,” p. o5, etc.), the 
Mailas of Pavtl bear the same gotta (Samgitipariyfiyasutta in the 
“ Digha-lSrik^ya”), tho Koliyas atn styled Byagghapajja (often in the 
^ ‘ Augiittara Nikfiya * ’). Is tho name of their town Vy%hrapura con¬ 
nected herewith ? (Sp. Hardy, “Manual,” p. 139.) In the Malia- 
padhanasuttta is explained the descent, gotta and so on, of tho six 
Buddhas, who have preceded the Buddhas of the present age in 
the holy dignity. .Tijireo of these six Buddhas are Khattiyas, but of 
these, as well as of the other threCj who are Brahmawas, tho gotta 
is mentioned as something existing as a matter of course; the three 
Khattiyas are Kowdahhas, the three Brahmanas are Kassapas. The 
last Buddha himself is a Gotama, apparently because Jiis whole 
family are (v. Burnoxif, “ Introd.” p. 155); at least his father is 
addressed as Gotama (“Mahavagga ” i, 54, 4) j likewise his cousin 
Ananda (“ Vahgisathera SWyutta,” fol. cA of the Pliayre MS.) ; 
Mahapajapat}, who at the same time belongs to the Sakya race 
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(‘' Lai. Yist.’’ p. 28 eel. Calc.; MaMyamsa,” p. 9), bears the name 


Ootami; so also Imr sister Maya Theragatha,*^ tol. khu ) ; finally 


we have in “ Jat Atth:' i, 60 and elaewiiere Kisa Gotami, wbo is to 
bo regarded apparently as a young Sakya woman.—UTiimerons 
other instances of the application of a gotta-designation to persons 
of the Khattiya class are to be found in the Jiriacaritra of the Jainas 
and in inscriptions (it is enough to refer at present to Cunningham, 
the Stupa of Bharhut/’ p. 128 seq., and Biihler^s notice therewith 

given). . 

From these data it appeal's to me to follow with great proba¬ 
bility, that according to tliat view of custom which is disclosed by 
the Buddhist and Jainist texts, every family of the Khattiya as 
well as of the BrA^hmaua caste bears the gentile name of one of the 
Vedic Brahman-gottas. If in the case of king.s like Bimbisara or 
Pasenadi such a gotta cannot be pointed to, the reason of this 
seems not to lie that they had no gotta name, but rather that the 
appellation maharilja or deva was looked on as more respectful and 
consequently more correct than Ydsefi/ta or Gotama. 

That in tlie appropriation of these Brahmanical names we have 
to do with a universal usage, not with a special right of individual 
families, dependent for instance on relationships of affinity, is also 
rendered probable by the verse often quoted,in Buddhist suttas ; 

khattiyo aettho jane tasrai/u yo gottapafisarino. 

An extension of the mode of distinction hero referred to, to 
persons of the third class, does not appear to have taken place j 
otherwise traces of it conld scarcely have been omitted in the 
numberless cases, where they must have been expected to occur in 
our texts. 

The. designation of Buddha as Gotamides is usually traced to this, 
that the dignity of purohita may have lain in the case of the Sakyas 
in the hands of the Gantama-race.^ As is well known, according 
to the Brahinaiiical custom of ofiering at the Pravara ceremony, 
instead of the naming of the ancestors of the person making the 


* All express statement that this was the case, of course is not found in our 
translation. 
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offering, in case tlie Ijitter is not a Brahman,, the naming of the 
ancestors of his jr/urohita must or ean take place (Weber, Indische^ 
vStudieii,’’ X, 73, 79; Hillehrandt, ‘‘ Das Altindisdie Neu- xind Volh 
mondsopfer,” S. 81, A. 1). But from the usage of calling upon the 
Agni as the Agni who has serred the Gotama, in the case of the 
offering of a man who has a Gautama as purohit, to the designation 
of the man himself and his whole house as ‘‘descendants of the 
Gotama/’ seems to me far too wide a step for us to be able to accept 
thai mode of explanation without hesitation. Here tliere may be 
tiotioTia’^and expressions of caste-rivalry at play, which to lay bare 
even by conjecture the materials at present at our disposal do not, 
snffice. 

To the question of the position of the Sakya kingdom and of the 
town of Kapilavatthu we need not I’eturn in detail after what has 
been said above, p. 92, 25 [seq. That Kapilavatthu itself • lay 
immediately on or in the Himalaya cannot be admitted in. face of 
the silence which Fa Hian and Hionen Thsang observed as to the 
mountain in their descriptions of the town. True, it is said in the 
Pabbajjasntta regarding the Sakyas (“ Sutta Kipata/’ of. Fansbdirs 
Trans., p. 68): ujuw janapado ... . Hiraavantassa passato j 

but this warrants a conclusion as to the situation at the Himalaya 
of the territory only of the Sakyas, not of their capital. That Kapi- 
lavatthn, if it did not he in the mountain, may not even have lain 
in the girdle of damp hollows (the so-called Tarai) which surrounds 
the southern margin of the mountain, that it must thus have lain 
south of the Tarai, cannot be alleged with certainty. Tbe condition 
of the land and air has not been here at all times the same; ia 
tracts of the Kepalese tarai, where now malaria prevails and only 
tiger and wild, boar live, are to be found the splendid mins of great 
ancient cities (Hodgson in the “Journ. As. Soc.,'^ Bengal, 1835, 
p. 121 seq.). 

Tho death of M4ya is often narrated in the texts of the Sutta 
Pii^aka. 

To the circle of testimony collected on this point, the following 
passages also belong: Samyutta Nik^ya,” vol. hi, fol. ha: idam 
bhante Kapilavatthu iddhah e’eva pliitah ca bahujanhat^t akhmama- 
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.nussa?«' sani'badha’byulia^^i, s© kkv a1la??^ . . . saja7iliasaiaaTa?7J 

Kapikivattliii'/Ti paTisanto khan to na pi samagacc'b^iiiii 

bhante na pi assena . . . rathena . . . sakaiena . . . na pi 
pnrisena samagacchami. — Maliasaccakasutta (‘‘ H.'’) : 

abliijanafrii kho paiialia?^. pita Sakkassa kaminanto aitaya jam- 
bnccliayaya nisinno vivicc’ e[va kamejlii Tivicca akiisalelii 
dhammclii . . . pa^7^a.Inajjllaaa7;^ upasaiupajja -viharatta (sic). To 
this later on was added the known legend of the Vappamangala, 
“ JAt. Aithr i, p. 57 seq. 

The following leads me to deny the antiquity of the tradition, 
which mvikes Buddha’s father a king. "When (as in the Sor^ada-7^- 
dasntta of the ‘‘Digha the external claims of Buddha to 

respectful consideration are discussed, it is always admitted merely 
that he has come of an “ uccakuhi, khattiyakula, arZd/mkulait is 
emphasized that he, when he entered on a spiritual career, forsook 
relatives and friends, gold and silver; the kingly dignity of tho 
family is not alluded to. If anywhere, it is with roferonco to 
a circumstance of this kind, which assuredly could not have been 
supprevssed, that the argumenHcm ex silentio is applicable. To this 
another consideration must be added. Anyone who knows the 
uniform cai*e with wliich the titulary appellation of persons 
appearing in the Pi^akas is observed, will also find this difference 
decisive, that Buddha’s father is there named merely Suddhodhana 
Sakka (^‘ Mahavagga,” i, 54, and cf. the passage cited above from the 
Mahasaccakasutta ”), just) as mention is made of Anuruddha Sakka, 
IJpananda Sakyaputta, (fee., whije Bhaddiya, who was really king 
of the Sakyas—-if we may call this petty raja a king—is regularly 
introduced as Bhaddiya Sakyaraja (“ Cullav.’^ vii, 1, 3 seq.)» 
Moreover, Suddhodana is addressed ‘‘Gotama” (“Mahav.”l. c.), 
as the Mallas are called Nk^eitliky the Koliyas Byagghapajja, but 
no one says to him “ Alaharaja ” as to Bimhisara or Pasenadi.—The 
oldest evidence which attributes to Suddhodana the kingly dignity, 
as far as I know the only passage of the kind in the Tipi^aka, 
occurs in the Mahapadhanasutta (“Digha jST.”), where a series 
of notices of the lives of the last seven Buddhas is tlirown together. 
In a systematic manner, exactly as in the passage apparently 
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modellecl on this Sntta, Dtp.’' xvii, 3 seq., there is recorded tlio 
length of life, the parentage, home, tree of knowledge, Savakaynga, 
&c., of those J3addho-s. The three first were kings’ sons, the 
following three Brahmans’ sons, the last is again a king’s son, 
the. son of Siiddhodbana raja. Possibly similar is the statement 
also in the conclading portion of the Buddhavainsa—^it would, 
be quite in keeping with the character of this text; I regret 
not to be able to make any statement on this part of the said texts 
as it is not accessible to me at present, There is no need of 
enlarging to show that in any case evidence of this description 
must retire before the momenta previously brought to bear on this 
question. From the Baddhavamsa (Phayre MS., fol. ju’) I have 
noted the verse :— 

mayhaw janefctika raata Mayadeviti viiccati. 

Cf. Biihixlama-ta devi, “Mahavagga,” i, 54. 

As the birthplace of the Bodhisatta later tradition names the 
Lumbini grove: from the Tipi^aka itself the only pas.sage bearing 
on this question known to me, is the following from theNalakasutta 
of the Sutta Nipata i— 

—jato 

Sakyananz. game janapade Lampuneyye.* 

The wonders connected with the conception and birth of the 
Bodhisatta are detailed in the Acchariyabahiitasutta of the “Majjh. 
Ifikaya ” (cf. “ Mahaparinihbana Sutta,” p. 27); there the law is laid 
down as universally valid, that the mother dies seven days after 
the birth of the child, and is horn again in the heaven of the Tusita 
deities; also the so-called Sihanada (^'aggo ’ham asmi lokassa, 
&c., cf. “ Jat. Atth.'' i, p. 53) is there mentioned. The presenta¬ 
tion of the child to the Eishi Asita (or as he is named in the “ Jat. 
Af^/t.” i, p. 54, KaZadovala) is narrated in the just-mentioned 
Nalakasi’thi of the Sutta ISTipataf (v. Fausboll’s translation). 


So the Phayre MS.; cf. Eausboll’s translation, p. f25. The compiler of 
the passage seems to have been hampered by metrical necessity he wslied 
undoubtedly to say: Sakyanawi janapade game L^. 

t Also this Sutta belongs to the texts, in which we could not but assuredly 
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Touching tlie youth of the Bodhisatta the most important passage 
is found in the Ahguttara MMya (I give it exactly according 
to the MS., Tol. i, fol. uu') : sulchuinMo aham hhikkhave paraina- 
sukhunialo aecantasukliumalo. mama sukha??j hhikkhave pitii 
nitesane pokkhara?iiyo hariyaka honti, ekattha sukham hhikkhave 
uppalawz vappati ekattha padnmaw ekattha puriwaTika??^ yavad 
ovam atth4ya. na kho pana es’ aha7Jt bhilckhave kasikaT??. candana7?z< 
dharemi, kasika?^ hhikkhave sii me tarn Yethuinxm hoti kasikci 
kaficuka kasika???. nivasana772^ kasiko uttar^isahgo. rattidivatw- kho 
pana me su imn hhikkhave setachatta^?^ dhareyya mi\ nam phiissi 
sita^w. vil unham va ti-nam- va ra,jo va ussilvo va Ti. tassa may ham 
hhikkhave tayo pasada ahesmn (this is sliovm to bo a universal 
custom by comparing “ Mahavagga,’* i, 7,1] Cullavagga,” vii, 1,1) 
cko hemantiko eko gimhantiko eko vassiko Ti. so kho aha^'n 
bhikkhave vassikapasade vassike cattaro mdse nipppurisehi turiyehi 
paricariyamano na he/dia pasadt^ orohami. yatha kho pana bhikk¬ 
have ahiiesam nivesane dfisakanimakaraporisassa ka^zAjakam bhoja- 
nam diyyati bilahgadntiyam evam eva su me bhikkhave pitu 
nivesane dasakammakaraporisassa sfilima'i/isodano diyyati. Now 
follows the naiTative translated at p. 102 seq., how the thonglit of “ 
old age, disease, and death is awakened in him : therewith ends the 
part of that text hearing on this matter. Let it be observed that 
tho origin of these thoughts is not here attributed to.an external 
occurrence like tho well-known four excursions. The history of 
these exenrsions has been transferred to the later legends, as is 
almost expressly stated in the “ Jat. i, p. 59, from the 

Mahiipadhanasntta Digha Nikaya’’), where it is introduced as 
referring to tho Buddha Vipassi"* (there and in the Mahapnrisa- 

expect a reference to the birth of tho Bodhisatta in a royal house, unless this 
feature first belonged to the later tradition. In Professor Fausboll’s translation 
of this Sutta Suddhodana’s house is designated a “palace,” and the child 
frequently a “ prince;” the Pfdi text has bhavana and kuindra respectively. 

* \Ylien the compiler of this commentary there says for brevity’s sake, that 
tlie dialogue between the Bodhisatta and the charioteer may be supplied after 
that Sutta, it follows apj.)arently that a Sutta ’which narrated the corresponding 
ocouiTonoe regarding Gotama, was quite as unknowm to the commentator as 
it is to me. Also, the appeal made in “ Jdt.,” i, 59, line B9, to the commentary- 
tradition shows that there w^as no text to which aji appeal could have been made. 
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lakklianasiitta of the “ Digha the 32 Lakklia/ias of the Maha- 
purisa are also discussed). Of Gotama Buddha the excursions are, 
as far as I know, never namited in the Ihpi/aka.* 

Begarding the wife and child of Buddha the chief passage is 
‘‘Mahavagga,” i, 54 ;t Bahula is frequently mentioned in the Sutta 
texts as Buddha’s son, without any prominent rSle being asc5ribed to 
him among the circles of disciples by the ancient tradition. 

Touching the Pahbajja, first of all must quote the Pahhajja- 
sutta in the “ Jafc. Kith,” i, p. 66, which stands in the Sutta Nipata 
(Fausboirs translation, p. 67, seq.). It begins : 

Pabbajjaw kittayissanii yatha pabbaji cakkhumS. 
yatha vimawsainano so pabbajjam samarocayi. 
sambadh’ fiya???^ gharavaso rajassayatanam iti 
abbhokaso ca pabbajjd- iti disvana pabbaji. 
pabbajitvhna khyena papakamma??;!. vivajjayi, 
vaciduccaritar/i hitva fijivaw parisodbayi. 
agama Efijagaham buddho, and so on. 

Then follows a narrative of the meeting of the coming Buddha 
and king Bimbisara, presented in the “ Jat. Atth.^^ i, p. 66. After 
this )Satta there comes next the following fiagment of the 

* Here also the verses of the Mrimiva Thera .{“ Therag.” fol. ku) may be 
inserted: 

ca disva duldiitan ca byu(lhita;/i 
matau ca disvd gatan: fi.yusa7«khayam 
tato aham niklihamitu7»na pabbajua 
pahuya kAmani maiioramAulti. 

(To all appearance we here have the Fomi niklthamitfina, after which what has 
been said by me in Knhn’s “ Zeitschr. N. F.” v, 323 seq., is to be supplied.) 

So of the Buddha Dipa77ikara (“ Euddhava7/isa,” fol. cai of the Phayre MS.): 
niniitte catnro disvfi hatthiyAnena nikldiami. 

Similarly of the Buddlia Ko7?darina (ibid. fol. co.): 

niinitte catnro disvA rathayAnena niltkhami. 

Similarly of the following Buddhas. Whether at the close of the Buddha- 
va 77 isa the same is directly said of Gotama Buddha, I cannot state at this moment. 
Improbable it is not; here, as also elsewhere, the traces of later legend-building 
may already be discernible in the most recent parts of the Piiakas themselves; a 
fact which naturally would not be able to shake the elsewhere acquired inference 
regarding the earlier and later forni of representations of Buddha’s life. 

t Cf. Dr. Davids’s and my note to our translation of this passage. 
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So?iadaw^Zasutta Diglia recaiTiiig at xnanj other places, trans¬ 
lated at p. ].05 : sama'rto khaki Lho Gotaiuo daharo samfino susuka- 
Zake sobhadrena yobbanona samannagatopa^Zfamena vayasa agarasina 
aiuigk'iyaw pabbajifco; sarua^o khaki bko Gotamo akA-makanaw 
mritApitunnam asRiinitikhana'?;^ riidantanawi kesamassum oharetvii 
kasayibii vatthfaii accliadotva agArasnia anagaiiyawi pabbajito. 
Of. also the passages quoted later on (p. 421)^ The narratiye given 
in later legends {e.g. ‘MAt. AZZ/t/’ i, p. 61) of the night scone in 
.Buddha’s be(k*ooin, which precedes his flight, is to be found, if 
nothing have escaped me, in the TipiZaka, told not of Buddha 
himself, but of one of his earliest converts, Yasa (“ Mahavagga,’’ 
i, 7, 1. 2) and seems to have been thence transferred at a later time 
to the legends of Buddha. The age of the Bodhisatta at the time 
of his Pabhaj jil is stated in the Mahaparinihbanasntta,’^ p. 59, to 
have been twenty-nine years. 

Regarding the time from the PabbajjA to the Sambodhi the 
tradition of the TipiZaka is to be found in tko following j^assages. 

The duration of this period is frequently set down at seven years, 
'Le., it is said that MAra pursued the Bodhisatta for seven years 
up to the last vain attack he made on him; Padhfinasutta of the 
Sutta-Nipata: 

satta vassani hliagavantaw amibandhiwi padapadam 
otara?^. nadhigacchissa/w sambuddhassa safcimato. 

Similarly in tlio MArasa??iyiitta of the ‘‘Sarny. MkAva” (vol. i, foL 
ghP): tena- kho pana saniaycna (namely, when Buddha shortly 
after attaining delivemnee sat under the tree) Maro papimii 
satta vassiiiii bhagavantam anubaddho hoti otarapekho otaram 
ala bhamano. 

The consecutive narrations touching this period represent the 
Bodliisatta after his Pabbajja confiding himself to the guidance of 
AZAm Kiilania,* and Uddaka Ramapntta (the place where these 

* We find two versions side by side in the sacred Pflli-Kanon; on the one side 
it is related that Buddha left his home and went to PkAjagaha, where the meeting 
with Bimbisara took place; on the other it is said that he left his home and went 
to Ahira Kalama. The later texts naturally arrange the different occunences in 
one series. It is worthy of remark that the southern tradition and the northern 
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persons lived is not given) ; then ho goes on to Uruvela; then 
follow the three comparisons (of. ‘^Lal. Vist.” p. 309), his labours 
to obtain the goal by penances, at last the attainment of the 
Bndclhahood and the first incidents thereon following. 

This recital is to be found in different passages of the Majjhima 
NiKiya/* namely, in the Ariyapariyosanasntta (here are omitted the 
throe comparisons and the Dulckarakarika) ; in the Mahasacca- 
sutta, the llodhirajakumfirasattanta, and the Safigaiavasnttanta. 

I. furnish from, the sources indicated a selection of what appears 
to nio most essential. 

"From the Mahfisaccakasutta : 

Idha mo Aggivessaiia pnbbova sambodlifi anahhisainbuddliassa 
hodliisattasB” eva sato etad ahosi; sambadlio gharavaso rajapatho 
abbhokaso pabhajja. na yida^^^ sukaram . . . (cf. ‘‘ Mahavagga,’’ 

V, 13,1) . . . pabbajeyyan ti. so kho aha^n- Aggivessana aparena 
samayena daharo ’va samano susukalake sobhadrena yobbanena 
saniamidgato jmf/iamona vayasil akamakdna??^ matapitunnaai assu- 
mukhanam rnclaiitana??^ kesamassuw obaret-\‘a kasayani vatthilni 
acohatietva agarasmd anagariya^/i pabbajito samano kimkusalagavesi 
anuttaram santivarapada'ni- pariyesamano yena Alaro Kalamp ten’ 
iipasaw^kam5.w, etc. 

From tho Arijapariyosanasutta (cf. Lai. Yist.” p. 295, seq.) : 

Atba khv ahaw. bbikkhave yena Alaro Kalamo ten’ upasa7nkami7^i. 
npasa?nkamitvfi AL^ra?>^ Kiilamam etad avoca?/i: kittavata no avusa 
Kldama dhammaw snymi abhifmaya sacebikatva upasampajja 
Tihanlmiti pavedesifci. ova^ri vutte bhikkbavo AlAro K. akiheahha- 
yatana)/i paveclesi. tassa mayliaia bbikkhave etad ahosi: na klio 
Alarass’ eva Kalamassa atthi saddba mayham p’ attlix saddba. na 
kho Alarikss' eva Kalamassa atthi viriya?/^ . . . sati . . . 

samadhi . . . pahha mayham pi atthi pailiia. yon nunahawi yam 

dhammam Alaro K. saya?/^ abhihhaya sacebikatva upasampajja 


have (lone bo in different ways. The former represent Buddha as first going to 
Rdjagaha and then to A/dia (“ Jat.,” i, GG), the latter has the opposite course 
(“ Lai. Vist.,” p. 206 seq.); it is seen signihoantly how here the two branches of 
later tradition have, independently of each other, gone on building for them- 
solves on a coimnon basis, which is to us represented by the Pdli-ldfakas. 
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vihammiti payediti tassa dhammassa sacchikiriyriya prtdaheyyan tu 
so klio aliaw bhikkhaYe na cirass’ ova kliippam. ova dhammam- 
SB>yam abkifma sacchikatva npasainpajja vlhSib/i. o-tba kliv ^Iham 
l>hikk]myG yena Alaro K. ton’ upaf?a9Jikamii7?<, „ iipasairtkaniitva 
Alara7?t K. etad avoca/a; eitavalil no avuso Kalaiiia inia?a dliam- 
saya?/^ abhiiina Bacchikotva npasampajja pavedesiti. ettavata 
kho avuso imam dbaniinam say am. abkinna sacchikatva npastimpa jja 
pavadosib* (pavedeniiti ?). aliam pi klio livaiso ettavata. immi^ 
dliammaw sayaw abhiima saccMkatva iipasainpajja yiliaramiti. 
labiiii. no ^ivuso suladdlia??^ no fivaso yo I^laya7)^ ayasniantam tfidisam 
sabraliraacarrm passama, iti yahaw dhaiximaw saya-m abk, s, npusam- 
pajja pavedeini tarn. tya??i dhamniaw saya^rt abli. s. upasampajja 
vikarasi, yam dkamnaa'Wi. sayam abh. s. upasampajja yiliarasi 

tarn akam. (Ibamma?/?. snjan«. abb. s', tipas. payedemi, iti yalia?)z. 
dhammam janami ta?j:z. tvam d}ia]nma7Ti''janasi, yam tva?rt dbarnmawi 
janasi taw ahaw 2 . dkammaw jamWi, iti yfidiso aka?j 2 tadiso iyam, 
yiidiso tva/jz. iiidiso obi dani «avnso abbo ’va santa 

ga,7iarfi paribarama ’ti. iti kbo bbikkkavo A liiro Ktilamo acan 3 "o mo 
samano antoyasim sarnana'nz. attano samasama^w- tkajyesi niaraya ca 
nian^ pujaya pujosi. tassa mayliam bbikkliave etad aliosi: iiayam'^ 
dliammo nibbidaya na viragaya iia nirodbaya na npasaTnaya na 
abbiimaya na sambodb^iya na nibbfmiiya sawvattafci yilvad eva 
^kincanniiyatanupapattiya ’ti. so kbo aba)7z. bbilvkbave ta^a dhammai?^ 
a,iialaw?kavitvA. tasina dbamina nibbijja pa,kkami7/^.- so kbo abaw 
bliikkbayo ki^rikiisalagayesi amittaraia santivarapada^ii- pariyesa- ’ 
mana yena ITdclako RAmapntto ten’ npasawdvaini?/?, iipasaTr^kaTriitva 
Uddakam Ilaniapntta?a etad avoca'??i: iccbam aliaw avuso imasmiw 
dbanimavma 3 "o brakmacariya^w. caritun ti. cva?/i vnttc bbikkbavo 
Uddako E,amapiitto maw etad avoca: viharayasma, tadiso ay am 
dbamino ^^aitlia viniiti pnriso na cirass’ eva sakam. fKjariynkam 
sayam abhinfifi sacchikatva upasampajja yihareyya ’ti. so. kho 
abam bbikkliave ua cirass’ eva kbippam ova ta???. dkammam 
pariyripaabw. so kko akarjfc bbikkbave tavataken’ ev^a o^^/oipo-ka- 
tamattena lapitalApananiattona iim^ (sic) vadilmi tberavadau ca 
janami passiumti padjanami aban c’eva anilesa?a' ca (sic), tassa 
ma^diaw bbikkbave etad nbosi: na kko Hamo imam dlmmmam 


ALABA AND VDDAKA. 

kevalai)i, sabbamantakena (sic) sayam abhiima sacchikafcva upasam- 
pajja. TibaraTniti pavedesi, aildlia Ramo imara dluimnia'?/?^ janam 
passa^a vihAsiti. atba khv iihmi bhikkliave yena Uddako Rama- 
putto ten’ Tipasawikami^^i, upasa^^ikamitva Uddaka^?'^ Ilamaputta^^i 
etad avocam: kittavata no aYuso Ramo (sic) imaw dhamma/Jt 
aayam abhinnA, saccliikatva upasampaija paveclesiti. GYam vutto 
bkikkliave Uddako RAmapntto nevasanfianasannayabmar^t pavedesi. 
ta‘..sa maylia??i bhikkliave etad ahosi: na kho Rainass’ eva ahosi 
saddhfi mayhain p’atthi saddlia (etc., the following, as above, is the 
story of AZara Kalama, Ramapntta finally says) : ehi dam fwnso 
tvam imaw^ gaaaw parihara ’ti. iti kho bhikkliave Uddako Rama- 
putto sabrahmacari samano AcariyaZZ/iano mama^a Z/iapesi ularaya 
ca mam pujAja pujesi. tassa mayha 7 ?^ bhikkhave etad ahosi: nayaw?. 
dhainmo nibbidaya . . . samvattati yiivad eva nevasafinana- 

saiiiiayatanupapattiya ’ti. so kho aham bhikkliave taia dhanimam 
analaiakaritva tasma dhamma nibbijja pakkamim. so kho aham 
bhikkliave ki?nkusala.gavesi anuttaraijz. santivarapada^/^ pariye- 
^amano Magadhosa amipnbbena carikam caramano yena Uiiivela 
senanigaino tad avasarh/i. tattli’ addasar/^ ramawiyam bhumibhagam 
pAsAdilva/iz- ca vaiiasa^idam l^adi7^^ ca sandanti?a setaka7?^ siipatitthai/i 
ramaniyaia samanta. ca gocaragamam. tassa mayham bhikkhave 
^tad ahosi: raTna 7 tiyo vata bho bhnmibliago pasadiko ca vanasa^ido 
nadi .ca sandati setaka supatittha ramatdyA samantA gocaragamo 
Viliam ca tida 7 W' (®i®) knlapnttassa padlianattbikassa padhanaya ti. 
so kho ahaaii- bhikkhave attana jatidhamnio (. . • . jaradhammo, 

vyadhidhammo, marawadhammo, sokadhammo, saDikilosadharamo 
. . .) samano jatidhamme (. . . jaradhaninae, etc.) adinavam 

viditva ajAtam (. . . ajarar>^ etc.) yogakkhexnam nibbanam pari- 

yesamano ajata?^/ annttaraw yogakkhemai?^ ajjhagamaw- . . . 

asamkiliZZ/iam aniittarai/i. yogakkhemairt- nibbanam a^jjhagamaw; 
nawaii ca pana me dassanam iidapadi: aknppa me cetovinixitti, 
antiniA jati, n’ atthi dani pnnabbhavo ’ti. tassa nlayha??^ 
bhikkhave etad ahosi: adhigato kho me, etc. (vide ‘‘ Mahavagga,” 
i, 5,2). 

As a rule we find between the period of instruction by AZara and 
Uddaka anci the attainment of Sambodlii, a description of the 
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Dnkkamkiinka inserted, -wliich on the wliole corresponds to what 
is narrated in ‘‘ Lai. Vist.,” p. 314 seq. (excepting naturally tke 
episode iieferring to Mtlya devi). Also tke tLree Upamas of ‘‘LaL 
Vist.,” p., 309 seq., are found already in the Pali-Tipifaka (in the 
Mahasaccakasntba). 

I quote from the last named Sntta the close of this section which 
ends in the narration of the Saiiibodhi :— 

So kho aha/7i Aggivessana oZarika??^/ ithihrfim Miiivealfri odanakum* 
masa?n. tena kho pan a mam Aggivessana samayena pahca bhikkhh 
paccTipa^^/dhVhonti* yan no sania??.o G otamo dhamma?j^ adhigamis- 
sati iam no acaiissfima ’ti. yato kho aliam Aggivessana oZarikaw 
jxharam aharesiw odanaknmmasam atha kho to pahca bhikkhu 
nibbijja pakkami7?xsn bfdniliko sama?io Gotamo padhanavibbhanto 
amtto bahnlMya ’ti. so kho ahaw- Aggivessana oZarikam ^harqm 
aharifco (sic) balam gahetvil vivico’ eva kamehi . . . (then follows 
the well known description of the atbairmient of the four Jhaiias, 
then the attainment of the three Vijjas—pnbltemvasaiia/iam, dibba7?i 
cakklin, die ariyasacca.—in the three Yllmas of the night; next:) 
tassa me evmi janato eva??i passato kamasavApi citta77x vimTiccitth^> 
bhavasavapi cittan^r vimnccittha, diti^Aasavapi c. v., avijjlisavapi c. v.^ 
vimuttasmim vimntt’ amhiti nan am ahosi, khina me JMi, vnsitam 
bi'amacariya^?!, katam kara?dya?? 2 , najDaram itthattaya ’ti abbhajfi- 

This is the nsnal description of the Sambodhi, as it is fonnd also, 
e.p,, in the introdnetioii to the Yibhahga (^'^Yinaya PiZaka,” hi, 
p. 4 seq.), in the Bhayahheravasntta (‘‘Majjh. ISTikaya”), and in 
the Dvedhilvitakkasiitta (ibid). To the ancient Order the kernel 
and the sole essential to the event of Sambodhi (^.e., the attain¬ 
ment of Bncldhahood) appeared to be the springing forth of such 
and such a knowledge, and of such and such qualities in the mind 
of the Buddha, and nothing else. 

This show>s itself also in the somewhat abbreviated nairatives of 

* Cf. also “ Mahft,vagga,” i, 6, 5, and specially with reference to Kojidauna 
Apadana, fol. khe’:— 

nikkhanten&nupabbajji (sic), ixadhilnaw sukatam maya, 
kilese jhdpanatthaya pabbajjiw (sic) anagfl-riya )/i. 
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THE sambodei. 

a simiJav kind, in-wbicli tlie attainment of delivering knowledge 
"by certain disciples, male and female, is described. Thus in the 
history of tho Pupphacliaddaka (see above, p. 159, ii. 1, “ Thera- 
giitha,’’ fob kho—klio’) : 

so 'haw eko aranfiasmim viharanto ataiidito 
akasi[w] satthii vacanam yathfl- mmi ovadi jino. 
rattiya -pMammi yamaw pubbajiUbn anus8ari[i??..], 
rattiyA. majjhixna?^i yarnaw dibbacakkhuw ’visodhayi?;^', 
rattiyA. paochirae yame tamokhandham padalayim. 
tato ratyA vivasAne* sxiriynggamanam pati 
In do BrahmA ca Agantva mum- namassbj^su anjali: 
namo te purisajaima, namo te purisuttama, 
yassa to asavA khiiia, dakkhbicyy’ asi marisa. 

Similarly in the verses of the VijayA, ThcrigAtiui,” fob gha;?^: 
bhikkhnnit upasa7?zkamma sakkaccan 2 / paripncch’ ahaw, 
sa me dhammam adesesi dhatnayatanani ca. 
cattari ariyasaccAui indriyani balani ca 
bojjhahgaf^/tahgikam maggam nttamatthassa pattiya. 
tassAhawi vacana?^- siitva karonti anusAsani'/?^' 
rattiya purimo yame pubbajati??^ annssariw, 
rittiya majjliimo yame dibbacakkhu'?^; visodhayi^a, 
rattiya paccliime yame tamokkliaiidha^n padalayiai, 
pitiankhena ca kiiyaw pharitva viharm tadA; 
sattamiyA pAdo pasArcmi, tamokkhandhaw padalayi [m]. 

Compare also the narrative of the Jainas couched throughout in 
similar style, of how Mahavira obtained the delivering knowledge, 
Jinacaritra,'* p. 64, ed. Jacobi. 

I hero insert the prophecy of the Buddha Dipa7nkara regarding 
Gotaina’s Btiddhahood, contained in the Bnddhavawsa (fob ci’ of 
the Phayro MS.) : 

padhAna?>i padaliitvana katva dukkarakarikam 
AjapAlarukkhamulasmir/i nisiditvA tathAgato 

♦ So the MS.; originally it may have been vivasAno. 
t Tiege; bhikkhunim. 
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tattlia payiisaw paggajha (comp. “ Jat.,’’ i, p. 69) Kerailjamm 
upehifci. 

ITeranjaraya tiramhi p^ydsam adaso jiiao 
pafiyattavaramaggena bodhimCilani apeliiti, 
tato padakklii^aja katvt^ bodldmancZam aniittaro 
assattliamkkhamidamlii biijjliissati maliayaso. 

Tho narratives of Mara’s attacks do not stand in the sacred texts 
in immediate connection ’witb the history of the attainment of 
SambocLhi. 'Before tho Sambodhi is placed that conversation recited 
in the Padhanasutta (“ Sutta ISlipata,” p>. 69 of Fansboll’s trans¬ 
lation), of which a northern Buddhist version, pretty closely corre¬ 
sponding with the PMi text, occurs in tho metrical portion of the 
“ Lalita Yistara,” pp. 327-329. After the Sambodhi, within the 
period which Buddha passed nnder the tree Ajapala, falls the 
similar narrative of the Mara Sawyutta (“ Sarny, Nikilya,” vol. i, 
fob ghi-ghfi; here after the temptation by Mara comes that by his 
daughters). 

As regards the historical tnistworthiness of the traditions, which 
relate to the period intervening between Buddha’s flight from his^ 
home and the commencement of his public career, I am inclined to 
recognize in the leading points therein mentioned real facts. The 
names of A/ara Kdlama and Uddaka Rainaputta are as trustworthy 
as possible; if there had here been an intention to invent, more 
famous names would have been preferably furnished, nam.es of 
teachers, who have adopted later on a pronounced attitude, whether 
friciidly or hostile, to Buddha’s own public operations. AZara, as 
far as I know, besides being named in this connection, is elsewhere 
mentioned only in the “ Mabapannibb. Sutta,” p. 44; of Uddaka 
also we hear but little.*®^ 

* “ Stony. Nik.,” vol. ii, fob ghi’: Udtlako Sudani bikkhave Edmaputto eva?n 
victim hhdsati : ida/a jiltu vedagtl idani jdtu sabbaji idani jtltu apalildiitawi ganda- 
mtilani palikhaniti.—PasMikasutta ” {“ Digha-N..”): Uddako audani Cunda 
Kdmaputto evam vdeaw bhdsati: passarn na ppssatiti, kini ca pas8a7« na passatiti ? 
klmi’assa sMbunissitassa talani assa passati dhfuan ca khv assa na passati, idani 
vuccuti Cunda i)assa7n na passatiti.—The relations of the rdjd Eleyya to the 
aaina^ia EAmaputta are mentioned at “ Ang. Nik.,” vol. i, foi. ti. 
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THIRD EXCURSUS. 


Appendices and Authorities touching some matters op the 
[Buddhist Dogmatic. 

1. The Xirvawa. 

Ill order to clearly set foi'th the dogmatic terminology of the 
Xirvam doctrine, we must first of all go into the categories of the 
Annpadisesanibbana and of the Saupadisesanibbana (Xirvawa 
respectively without and with a residuum of Upadi”). Childers 
has, as is known (“ Diet.,” pp. 267, 526), propounded the theory 
that by Saupldisesanibbana is meant the condition of the perfect 
saint, in whom the five Khandas are still to the fore, but the desire 
wdiich chains to being is extinct; Annpadisesanibbana, on the other 
liand, is said to designate the cessation of all being, the condition 
or non-condition ensuing' on tho death of the saint. 

To the criticism, adverse to this view, which I propose to advance, 
I premise a collection of relevant passages from the texts. 

In connection with the notion of Xirva7?a the following outwardly 
similarly sounding expressions occur:—Upadhi; upadana con¬ 
nected with upada, upiidaya, and anupadana con. with anupada, 
anupadaya; lastly upadisesa, saupadisesa and anupadisesa. I give 
a few of the most important passages for each of these termini in 
order. 

First for Upadhi. 

Sunakkliattasuttanta (in the Majjh. X.”) :— 

So -vata Sunakkhatta bhikkhu chasu phassa-yatanesu samvutakari 
upadhi dukkhassa mfilan ti iti viditva nirupadhi upadhisau«.khaye 
viniutto upadhismir/^ vfi kayam upasamharissati cittam va anuppa- 
dassanti (mel. °dassati) : n’ eta?;;, tJianam vijjati. 

“ Sa 7 ?zyuttaka Xikaya,” vol. i, fol. iiau’ of the Phayre MS.;— 

yam kho idiim anekavidha???- nanappakaraka??^ dukkham loke 
iippajjati jaramararmm idam kho dukkham upadhinidanam npad- 
hisaniudayam njmdhijatikam upadhipabhavam; upadhismim sati 
jaramarawawi hoti; . . , upadhi panaya?;^ kiwinidana etc. ? upadhi 
tawhanidano tohasamudayo etc. 
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ItivTittaka,'’ foL ka7i of the Phayrc MS.:— 
tisso ima.bhikkhaYe dhatxiyo. katama tisso ? rupadliatu arupa- 
dhatii nifodhadhatii. ime (lego * ima} klio bhikkhave tisso dhatnyo 
’ti, 

^ rupadhatTipariuhaya ariipesu asa?i^7dta 

lurodhe ye vimimcaBti (°ccanti ?) to jana paocadiayiiio ’ti (mac« 
f •A.'uliayino ?) 

.. V kayena amataw dliatii732> phxisayitva niriipadhi 
,' Bpadhipaiinissaggam saccliikatvana anasavo 
desesi saiuiriasambiiddho asokam yirajaiTz, p^dan ti. 

. " Samynittaka iST.,” vol. i, foL ki (= SnttanipaUi, Dhaniya- 

siitta. 

The first distich is put in the mouth of Mara) :~ 

,; iiandati puttelii piittima gom4 gobhi tath' eva nandati; 

upadhiht narassa nandanii na hi so nandati yo niriipadhiti. 
socati puttehi pnttima goma gohi tath’ eva socati; 
upadhihi narassa socana na hi so socati yo niriipadhiti. 

Sa')wynttaka hT.,” vol. i, fol.' gln\’:— 
yo dukkhan^ addakkhi yatouidanaw- kamesii so jantu katham 
nameyya ? 

upadhim viditva samgo ’ti loke tass’ eva jantu viimyilya sikkho 
’ti. 

Ibid, foL ghu’ (Buddha is speaking to Mara) : 

amaccudheyyaia pucchaiiti yc jana paragamino 

tes’ aham ^uttho akkhami yam taccham taw nirupadhin ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu’ (Mara’s daughters approach, tempting tho 
Buddha) : 

atha kho bhagava na manas’ dkasi yatba ta^a anuttare upadhi- 
samkhaye vimutto. 

“ Mahaniddesa,” Phayre MS., fol. ko 

katamo upadhiviveko ? npadhi vnccanti kilesil ca khandha ca 
abhisamkhara ca. upadhiviveko vnccati amata?7i nibbanam. 

Cf. also “ Mahavagga,” i, 5, 2; 22, 4. 5; 24, 3; v, 13, 10; 
“ Cullavagga,” vi, 4, 4; ''Dhammap. A^^^ak.,” p. 270; Bnrnouf, 
‘Mntrod.,” p. 591 seq,; M. Muller on tho Dhammapada,” 418; 
Davids’s and my note to the translation of the ‘‘Mahavagga,” i, 5, 2. 
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For Upadana and tlie termini connected therewitli tlie following 
passage will suffice ;— 

“ Majjhima Kikaya,” foL kliai' (Tumour’s MS.):—cattlir’ imani 
bhikkliave upManani. katam^ui cattfiri. kamupad^naw di^if/mpil- 
danam sila-bl:)atupadana7/^ atkwadupadanar/i. — Cf. Mahanidana 
Sutta,” p. 248, ed. Grimblot. 

“ Samyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. ii, fob to seq.:—It is related that 
“ samba.lmlanawi anfiatitthiyasaraaw/abrfiliinaw.aparibbaiakanam ku- 
tiihalasalanaw sannisinn4na?/2/” the conversation turned on this, 
that each of the six other teachers (Piiram Kassapa, etc.) ‘‘sava- 
kam abbhatita?)^- kalawkatam upapattisii byMcaroti asii amutra 
iipapanno asu amutra upapanno ’ti, yo pi ’ssa savako uttamapuriso 
paramapuriso paramapattipatfco tani jji savakam abbhatita?;'^ kala???.- 
katam upapattisu byixkaroti asu aniuti’a upapanno asu amutra 
upapanno ’ti.” Buddha, on the contrary, does the same only with 
regard to the other Savakas, “yo ca khv assa savako uttama¬ 
puriso—pa—asu amutra upapanno 'ti (sic !) api ca kho na9?^ evaryz. 
byakaroti acchejji tawham vivattayi sannojanaizi sammiimanabhisa- 
mayfl (sic) antam akasi dukkhassa ’ti.” The Paribbajaka Vaccha- 
gotta addresses to Buddha a request for tho clearing up of this 
point. Buddha answers: “alah hi Vaccha kahkhitunz. ala-'/u vici- 
kicchitum. kahkhaniye ca pana te ^/ume vicikiccha uppannd. sau- 
padanassa kh v aham Vaccha upapattizu panfiapemi no aaupaclanassa. 
seyyathapi Vaccha aggi saupadano jalati no anupadano evam eva 
khv ahaw Vaccha saiipadanassa upapattiwi paiihfipemi no anup^^da- 
iiassa ’ti. yasmira. bho Gotaraa samaye acchi vatena khitta duram 
pi gacchati irnissa pana bhavam Gotamo ki??t upadaiiasmm pafma- 
petiti. yasmit/i- kho Vaccha samaye acchi vatena khitta diirazzi pi 
gacchati tarn ahazzr vatupadanam pahhapemi, v^to hi ’ssa Vaccha 
tassi/z^ samaye npadantwzz. hotiti. ya.smim blio Gotama samaye 
imau ca kaya^r^ nikkhipati satto ca annatamm kayaza anupapanno 
boti, imassa pana bhavam Gotamo kiwz. upadanasmiTz^pahhapetiti. 
yasmiw kho Vaccha samaye imassa (sic) kaya7?z. nikkhipati satto ca 
ahhataram kiiyam anupapanno hoti, tarn aham ta7ihupadana??2. vadami, 
tazzha hi ’ssa Vaccha tasmim samaye apadanam hotiti.” 

“ Mahapu7Z7zaraaya Suttanta” (“Ma.jjhima Nikiiya”) :— 


miSr/fy 



ime pana bhanto pancnpadanakkliaTidba kbmnfilakAi /ti. ime kbo 
bbikkhii pauciipaclanakkbandha. cbaiadamulaka ’'ti. tawi yeva nn 
klio bbante npadiina??^ te panciipadilnakkhaiicllia udabti aniiatra 
pancupadfinakkliajidbebi npadanain ti. na kho bbikkliu tmi 
yeva iipadi\Tia?)'i. pancup^danam pancTipA-danakkbandbassa* na pi 
aiinati’a pancnpadanakkbanclbei [npadanam]. upadana^)^ kbo 
bliikkhu pancnp?ldanakk}ianclh.esu cliandarago, tarn tat tha iip^- 
dfinan ti. 

We may mention in tliis connection also the place which the 
category of Up^diina occupies in the cansality formula: tanliapac- 
cayii upadanam. 

‘‘ Sawy. vol. ii, fol. ghe : samyojauiye ca bhikkhave dhamme 
desissami sa?uyojauaii ca, tdvi su7mtba. katame ca bbikkbaye sam- 
yojaniya, dbamma katamaii ca samyojauam. cakkliuw bhikkhave 
samyojaniyo dbanimo; yo tattha chandai^go tarn tattha samyo-^ 
janam.—So on the other organs of sense to the mano. Then the 
Text goes on: up^daniye ca bhikkhave dlianime desissami upii- 
dauah ca, tmi siwtUha. There follows exactly the same detail.f 

“ Sawy. N.” vol. ii, fol. ha. It is related that Sakka Devana-. 
niinda puts the question : ko nu kho khante hetu ko paccayo yenam ~ 
idh’ ekacce satta diff/^eva dhamme no parinibbayanti, ko pana bbante 
hetu ko paccayo yenam idhekacce satt^ di#j^Aeva dhamme parinib- 
bayantiti,—The answer runs: santi kho Devanaminda cakkhit- 
vifmeyya rupa iUlm kanta manapfi piyariip^ kamopasamhitil 
rajaniya. tan co bhikkhii abhinandati abhivadati ajjbosaya titlliati 
tassa abhinandato abbivadato ajjhosjiya ti^^/^ato ta'nmissita;/^ 
vififuliiaMz^ boti tadupadana?? 2 .: saupadi\no Devfinaminda bhikkhu no 


So the Tumour MS. 

t Consequently the two words Upad^na and Sa/Ttyojana are synonjunous. 
With this it is consistent, whop the one hand beings whirled along in the 
cycle of existence are designated as tanhasawyojana, on the other hand tardia 
is termed an Up4dfina (in the quoted dialogue with 'Vacclia), Also the four 
XTp&ddnas, so named Kar* l^oxvv (kdma, dht/n, silabbata, attavdda), recur with 
tolerable exactness in the series of the ten Sa7»yoJana, where wo meet the ideas, 
kdmarnga, avijid, 'sllabbatapariimdsa, and sakk^yadit^/a. The last is considered 
to be identical with attavdda (Childers s. v. saklvilya) and as a fact virtually 
comes to the same thing. 
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^rinibbfiyati — la — santi kbo Devanaminda jivhavinueyja rasil 
(etc., down to manovinfieyya dhammi\). ayaw klio Devfiuamiiida 
beta iiyaiw paccayo yenam idli’ ekacce sattS, dittheva, dhamme no 
paxinibbAryanti. santi kbo Devanaminda cakkbti\ iniioyyA rtipa 
etc.; tail co bhikkbn nabbinandati nAbbivadati na ajjbosaya ti<t7iati 
tassa taw. anabbinandato anabbivadato no ajjbosaya titth&to na 
tawinissitam Tifinanaw- boti na tadnp'adanaa?. j annpadano Devana¬ 
minda bbikkbn parinibbayati. 

“ Awafijasappaya Snttanta” (“Majjb. NikAya”) : 

. evaw vnfcto ayasmA jVnando bbagavantam otad avocar 
idha bbante bhikkbn evawi paiipanno boti: no c’ assa no ca me siyo 
na bliavissati na me bhavissati yad attbi, yam bbutaw ta?» paja- 
hamiti upekha?a paiiabbati. parinibbayi)* mi kbo so bbante 
bbikkbA ’ti? app ettb’ okaeoo Ananda bbikkbn parinibbayoyya 
app ettb’ ekacco bbikkhn na parinibbayeyya ’ti. ko nu kbo kbante 
beta ko paccayo yena app ettb’ ekacco bhikkbn parinibbAyeyya app 
ettb’ ekacco bhikkbn na parinibbAyeyyA ’ti. idbananda bbikkhn 
evaw. pa/ipanno boti: no c’ assa . . . taw pajaliAmiti npekbaw 

pablabbati. so taw. npekbam abbinandati abbivadati ajjbosAya 
tiUhnii, tassa tam npekbam abhinandato . . -t) na parinibbayatiti. 

kahaw. pana so bbante bbikkhn npAdiyatiti. nevasannanasaiina- 
yatanaw Ananda ’ti. npadAna.seW/iam kiva so bbante bbikkbn 
npAdiyamano npAdiyatiti. npAdanase/f/iaw. so Ananda bbikkbn 
upAdiyamano upadiyati; npadanaseif/iam h’etaw AnandA yad idaw 
uovasaniiAnasaunAyatanaw .J 

“ Pancattaya Suttanta ” (“ Majjb. N.”). Of a “ ekacco samaao vA 
brabmano vA” it is said: “santo ’ham asmi nibbuto ’hain^asmi 
anupAdano ’bam asmiti samannpassati.” Of this the Tatbagata 
says: addha ayam Ayasma nibbanam saiipayan neva padpadaw 
abbivadati, atha ca pannyam bhavaw samano vA brabraawo vA pub- 
bantAnudittidm vA npadiyamAno upadiyati aparantanuditt/iim vA up. 

• Probably tb.e Aclj. parinibbayl should be placed here, which we have in 
antai’fi-parinibbdyi, etc. 

t A.S above, p. 430. 

+ Now follows in exactly oonesponding fashion the opposite case, where a 
Bliikbhu “ ta 77 i iipekhain ndbhinandatianupMdno Ananda bhikkhn pari* 
nibbtlyati. 
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kama£;aimojanar/i^ va up. up. paviveka?a vil pitim up. up. 
ninimisam v4 sukliawi up. up. adukkkamasukha/^^ va redanQm up. 
up.; yau ca kho ayam tijasma santo ^ham asnii nibbano (sic) ’ham 
asmi amipildano ’liam asiniti samanupassati tad ap’ imassa blioto 
f5ama/iabr4hma??-assa upadaiia^Ji akkhayati. 

From the “ Kathavinita Sutt'a” (‘‘Majjh. Nik.”): kimatthah carah’ 
avuso bliagavati braliinacariyaw vnssatiti. aiiupadapainnibbatia- 
tthar/J kho bhagavati brahmacaiiya???. vussatiti. kim na kho avuso 
silavisuddlii anup^dfipariiiibbanau ti. no h’ idaiiz. avuso. kim 
paxiiivuso cittavisuddhi — dhif/dvisiiddhi — kahkhavitaranavisuddhi 
— maggamaggariiwadassanavisuddhi—padpadaha/'/adassanavisuddhi 
anupA-daparinibbanan ti. no h’ idauz. avuso. kin nu kho avuso 
iianadassanavisuddhi aiiupadaparinibbanan ti. no h’ idaw avuso. 
kim paniivaso aiihatra imehi dhaiumehi anupadaparinibbilnaii ti. no 
h’ idam fivuso. . . . yathakathawi- panavuso imassa bhhsitassa 

attho da^/7zabbo ’ti. silavisuddhiw?. ce avuso bhagava anupadilpa- 
rinibbjinani pailfiapessa saupadanam yeva aamanam anupAdapa- 
rinibbanawi panuapessa. diz^^/dvisuddhmx . . . haradassanavi- 
suddhim ce avuso bliagava annpadapavinibbanara pahiiapessa 
saupadanawi yeva samana?a anupadaparinibbanaw pauhapebsa. 
aiihatrah ca* avuso imehi dhammehi aniipA-daparinibbanaza abha- 
vissa, puthujjano p;arinibbayeyya, puthujjano avuso ahiiatra imehi 
dhammehi.—Then follows the comparison of the journey of the 
king Pasenadi from Savatthi to Saketa; he has relays (rathavimca) 
lying between the two tovmsand arrives ‘^sattamena rathavinitena” 
at this palace in Saketa. Evam eva kho avuso silavisuddhi yhvad 
eva cittavisuddbattham . . . hawadassanavisuddhi yavad eva 

anupadaparinibbhnattliani,. anupAdA.parimbbanattba?a kho Avuso 
bhagavati bi’ahmacariyauz vussatiti. 

Buddhavamsa: nibhayi anupadauo yath’ agg’ upAdAnasa^ukhaya. 

Cf. .also ‘‘Dhammap.” v. 89; Mahavagga,” v, 1, 24 seq. 
Burnouf, “ Intr.” p. 495 seq., and so on. 

Before we proceed to give evidences bearing on the expressions 


* Krimasarifiojaniinaw the Tumour MS., which 
passage. 

I So the Tumour MS. 


I follow in quoting this 



SaTipMisesa and Aniipadisesa, we sliall attempt to briefly point out 
tlie dogmatic signification of XTpiidana and Upadbi, Tbeso ideas 
are almost synonymous. The attainment or non-attainment of 
'Nivvknsi, victory or defeat in the struggle against suffering is made 
dependent upon the presence or non-presence of TJpadana and quite 
as iduch so of Upadhi. In one of the above cited passages of tlie 
Samyuttaba Nikaya there is given a series of meinbeTS which aro 
joined together ly causal nexus: From Tarihil comes Upadhi, fyom 
Upadlii comes old age, deatli, suffering. In exactly the samo way 
the well-known formula of the twelve Nidanas makes Upiidaua 
come from Tawha, and from Upadana (through a few middle links) 
old ago, death, suffering. The difference between Upadhi and 
Upadana is further diminished, wlieu we remember that besido 
the Upadhi of the Buddhist texts there occurs in the philosophic 
Sanscrit texts an Upadhi (“ Colebroko Misc. Ess.’’ I®, 308 etc.) and 
also the participle Upahita.'* Upa-dha signifies “ to lay one thing 
on another, to give it a support,” thus, of anything which would so 
to six>ak float in the air or fly about, to chaiu it to reality by a 
siibstratiini, whicli is given to it to localize it. This substratum is 
exactly Upadhi. Upa-da or Upa-da (middle), on the othpr hand, is 
to lay hold of anything, to cling to anything,” as the flame catches 
the fuel; this fuel, or that laid hold of by a being, to whicb it 
clings, as well as the act of this catching, is Upadilna. It is clear, 
that in this way Upadhi and Upadana, although the ideas underlying 
them differ, must still acquire significations for Buddliist ter¬ 
minology, which cover each other or at least very nearly touch. 

We shall now treat of the third of these closely connected ideas, 
that of Upadl, which is known only in the compounds Sepadisesa 
and Anup^idjsesa. 

Itivuttaka,” fob kau of tho Phayre MS. : vuttat; h’ eia^ii 
bhagavata vuttam arahata ’ti me sutar/z. dve ’ma bhikkhave 
nibbanadhatuyo. katam^ dve. saupadises^ ca nibbanadhatu 
annpadisesi\ ca nibbiinadhatu. katama ca bhikkbavo eaupadisesa 
nibbilnadhatu ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhu araha/?i hoti khindsavo 

It is characteristic in this connection, that iu Sanscrit upadlii and upfidlii 
iffe exactly equivalent in the sense of “ deceit/’ 
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vusitavft IcatnkaraMiyo oliifcfibharo anappattasadfctho* parikkMwab- 
liayasa/Jiyojano sammadaiinavirautto. tassa ti#7iant’ exa pane 
indriyani yesa>a avighatatta manfipaw paccannbhoti sukliadukkliam 
pa/isai 7 ?..vediyati. tassa kbo r^gakkliayo dosakkhayo mobakkkayo. 
fiyam yaccati bhikkhave saxLpadisesa; lubbanadhatu. katama ca 
bbikkbave anupadisesa nibbanadlnUu ? idha bliikkliave bbikkbu 
iirabamhoti .... sammadamiaTimiitto. tassa idli’eva blnk- 
kliave Tedayitanif anabldnanditani sHibbavissanti. ayan^ vaccati 
bbikkbave atmpadispsi\ iiibbanadbatu,. ima kbo bbikkbave dve 
iiibbanadbatuyo ’ti. etam attbaia bbagava avoca. tattb’ etam 
itivuccati:— 

dvo ima cakkbnmata pakaslta nibbfln^dbahij anissitena 
tMina : 

eka hi dhatu idba di/^/nadbammika sanpadisesa. bbavanetti- 
saiukbayfi, 

anupadisesa pana samparfiyiLka yambi ninijjbanti bhavaiii 
sabbaso. | 

ye etad annaya parawi§ asawkbataw vimutticitta|| bbavanet- 
tisamkbaya 

to dbaramfi saradhikammakkhaTeH' yatba pabawsii to sab. 
babbavanitadino ’ti. | 

.nyim' pi attbo vutto bbag'avata iti me sutan ti. 

It is clear, tbat tbe chapter of tbe Itivuttaka boro given supports 
tbroiighout tbe already referred to theory of Cbilders. Ho >vbo 
attains holiness,, attains tbe Nirva^m; tins is, as long as bis earthly 
life still continues, saupMisesa; tbe body, tbe sense-perceptions, 
and so on, are still present. When these also vanish, in tbe death 
of tbe saint, tfuit is, bis being thereby enters on the anupadisesa 
nlbbanadhatu.* 


» anuppattapadatt.0 the MS. t devayitini the MS. 

: So the MS. _ § 

!■ Pethaps vimnttacittft as an emendation. 

I cannot venture an eniendation without further MS. materials. Apparent y, 
considering the interchange o£ r and y so frequent in Burmese MSS., we should 

read kajninakkhayo. orro / # 

So also the commentary on the “ Dhammapada, p. 2i8 (cf. p. IJo}. 





ufadisesa. 
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bet wen saiip^d’isesa and aniipiidisesa is here removed to a wholly 
diiferent place from the limit between sanpadana and anupiidtinaj 
or between the state of the nirnpadhi and the biirdened with npadhi. 
In, the two last named cases we had to do with the ethical 
opposition of the internally hound and the internally free ; in 
the case now before ns, on the other hand, we could only have, 
according to the view of Childers and the passage quoted from 
the Itivuttaha, to do with the physical opposition of the intexmally 
free, whose external life still continues, and the internally 
free, whose external life has ceased. It is really very hard to 
believe that, of the three pairs of ideas which all belong to the 
hTirviWa doctrine, and which at first sight present an appearance 
of so close a parallelism, the third should actually have in view 
a point so thoroughly difierent from the hrst two, that the 
“anupfidisosa nibbanadhatu’’ should imply something wholly 
diiferent from ‘‘ anupklaya cittaw vimucci’' or annpadhisam- 
Ivhaye vimutto.’ ^ 

hlotwitlistanding, I should not venture to build only on con¬ 
siderations of this kind the supposition, that the meaning clearly 
and expressly given in the Itivuttaka to sa- and anup^disesa 
does not express the true or the original doctrine of Buddhism: 
yefc the canonical texts themselves give us further points, which 
strengthen the sci’uples we entertain against the testimony of the 
Itivuttaka. 

In the “ Satipaf^/ianasutta ’’ (‘^Majjh. N.”) we read : yo hi koci 
hhikkhave hhikkhu ime cattaro satipa^if/iAne evam bhaveyya satta 
Tussaui* tassa dvinnaw phalanawi ahhataraur pliala7?i, pajfikahkha: 
dif-t/ieva dhainme anna sati va upadisese ankgamita. 

As is known, he -who is horn again as Anagami, has still a small 
residue of sinful nature in him, from which to purify himself in the 
celestial existence, upon which ho enters, is allotted to him. In 
the passage we have quoted, then, the Saupadisesa is not, as in the 
Itivultaka, he who is pnro from sins, who remains still in the 
earthly state, hut he who is burdened with a residuum of sin, 

* It is afterwards stated tliat a still shorter time suffices. 
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•\vlio is re-born into a deified state. And the fully pure, still 

liiigori^ig on earth di/^7/eva dhamme is in one passage exactly 
the person in ‘whom an Upadisesa is no longei* present. Thus 
ITpadisesa here has not the physical meaning of a residuum of 
earthly existence, but the ethical meaning of a residuum of impurity, 
the same signification which we have found in Upadana and 
Upadhi. 

To the passage already (pioted we add a proof, which we take 
from. th6 ‘‘ Vangisa Sntta (Nigrodhalvappsi Siitta), a text* in¬ 
cluded it), the “ Suita Nipata.’^ This Suita begins: Evam me sutaw. 
ekai/ 2 < samayaw bhagava XhYijmti viharati Aggfdave cetiye. ten a 
kho pana samayona ayasmato Yahgisassa upajjhajo Nigrodhakappo ' 
Tiamo. there Agga?avo cetiye aciraparinibbnto hoti. atha kho 
ayasmato Yahgisassa rahogatassa pa;fisallinassa eva?r^. cetaso parivi- 
takko udapadi: parinibbnto nu kho me upajjhilyo iidhhu no pari- 
nibbuto ’ti.f—Buddha is asked: Has the Brahraacariyam, in 
w^hich he has lived, brought him any advantage? ‘‘Mbbayi 
so adu saiipadiseso; yatha vimutto ahu ta-a?. su?^oma.” And 
-Buddha replies : 

Acchecchi tawha?}^ idha n^marupe Ti bhagava, tanhayaj sota7?^ 

digharatthuusayitam 

atari jatimararmw asesa^ji icc abravi bhagava paflcase^^/m. 

Hero also the alternative is put in a way which does not har¬ 
monize with Childers’s conception. Has he entered into HirvaTia 
or is he Saupadisesa ?” Buddha is asked concerning a monk whose 
death had been announced. Saupadisesa must consequently be he, 
who, on Jiccoiuit of a not yet complete freedom from sinful nature, 
cannot yet become partaker of the Hirvima. 

Finally decisive are the data, which the Sunakkhatta Suttanta 

Majjhima .Nikaya”) supplies. It uses the expression, in the elaci- 

♦ See Fausboll’s Translation of the “ Sutta Nipata,’’ p. 57 seq. Cf. also the 

Kalahavivridasutta,” v, 15 (ibidena, p. 167). 

t T.i!,, as also the further detail clearly shows: the fact that Nigrodliakai>pa 
died, is known to him, bat he does not know whether ho is still liable to re*birth 
or not. 

+ So clearly the MS. of the Phayre collection consulted by me. Fausboll 
“ Kanhu’s (/.e., Mitra’s) stream.” 
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dation of whicli “we are engaged, in reference to conditions 
material life. A man, it is said in a parable, is wounded, with a 
poiso.ned arrow. A physician treats his wound, “ apaneyya visa- 
dosawi saupadisesaw’*' anupiidiseso ti mahiiamano.’’ Ho therefore 
treats the poison as having been overcome, while really a remnant 
of the poisonous stuff is still present in the patient. In opposition 
to this is placed a second case, where the danger has been fully 
overcome r apaneyya visadosa?)?- annpadisesani annpadiseso ti 
jananiano.’’ The first patient thinks himself cured, lives carelessly, 
and so falls a victim to his wound. The second patient lives care- 
fally and makes a complete recovery. While then the spiritual 
meaning of this parable is being unfolded, the expression nirupadhi 
occurs in place of the expression annpadiseso. Of the. monk who 
perseveres successfully, to whom the second of the two patients is 
compared, it is said : so vata Sunakkhatta hhikkhu chasu phass^ya- 
tanesu saTrivutakari upadhi dukkhassa mulan tl iti viditva nirupadhi 
upadhisai 7 ?khaye vimutto upadhismiw- va kaya^}^ upasawharissati 
va anuppadas^afif: n'etawi thkximi vijjati. — Thus it is 
•apparent that here'f^so saupadisesa and anupadisesa point to' 
the presence'or absence of a last remnant of deadly peril in a 
spiritual sense, and the passage establishes at the same time 
•the identity of the upadi contained in this word with the word 
, upadhi. Now, as is well known, the anupiidisesa of the Pilli in the 
northern Buddhist texts corresponds with anupadhi^esha or niru- 
padhigesha (Bumouf, '‘Intr.’’ 590). In the same way reads a 
Sanscritified Singhalese inscription of the twelfth cent. A.n. (“ Ind. 
Antiquary,’' 1877, p. 326) : nirupadhi 9 eshanirvvawadhatuwen. We 
shall from these considerations have no scruple in declaring the 
problematic upadi to be only a spelling of tho word npadhi peculiar 
to the Pali—^probably we should rather say, peculiar to our modem 
Pali manuscripts. Tho origin of this orfchogi'aphy, if we consider 
the significant fact that this upadi occurs only in connection with 
sesa, is not hard to account for. As the PMi manuscripts write tho 
name of the god Skanda Khandha obviously under the influence 
of Khandha = Sansk. skandha, or as the Sansk. smWti is written 

Visadosa up&disese the MS. t Anuppadassanti the MS. 
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sanmmti in the Pali, under the influence of the word sammnti 
“ nomination,” so, it appears to me, the manuscript tradition of the 
Pilli has caused the word annpadhisesa to resemble the word 
samghadisesa so very familiar to all copyists of sacred texts, 
probably by the co-operation of the influence of anupadaya, and 
thus has arisen the orthography auupadisesa. 

That, if this supposition be correct, then also the signification of 
sa- and anupadisesa, corresponding to that of upadhi, must be : 
‘‘ one with, whom there is, or is not, respectively, still present a 
remnant of earthly, sinful nature,” is self-apparejit. How it has 
come to pass that a so thoroughly different meaning has been given 
to both terms in tho Itivnttaka, can naturally not be explained 
otherwise tlian hy conjecture. It appears to me, that the expres¬ 
sion aniipadises^ nibbanadhatn, which contains in fact a tautology 
—for the nibbanadhatn implies the absence of upadhi-- might by 
its form easily suggest to a misinformed mind the opposition of a 
saupadisesa nibbanadhatn, while the word saupadisesa, rightly com¬ 
prehended, as we have pointed out from the Satipaj^^/tiina Sntta and 
the Vahgisa Sutta, excludes the idea of Hirvfiaa. }3ut if once this 
adjective had been employed regarding the nibbanadhfltu by an 
error like that we have supposed, if once the opposition of an 
anupadisesa and a saupadisesa nibbanadhatn had been set up, then 
it was scarcely possible to attach a more passable meaning to these 
words, than that given, to them in the Itivuttaka, 

Tho preceding explanation regarding the expressions, in whicli 
the main difficulty of the Nirvana terminology lies, has already 
given us occasion to quote a series of the passages of the canonical 
texts relevant to this doctidne. We shall now proceed to set forth 
in the Pali text the more essential of the materials upon which our 
previously expounded (antea, pp. 267 seq.) view of the Nirva??/a 
doctrine rests, and therewith also some passages which we have 
given above in translation.* 

In the “ Sarnyuttaka Nikaya ” there comes after the above quoted 
(p. 429)'passage on the conversation of Buddha with Vacchagotta 

* lleference may here also be made to the communication of Dr. 0. Frank¬ 
furter, in the “ Journ. R, Asiatic Soc.,” Oct. 1880. 
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paribbajaka, tlie following (cf. autea, p. 272 seq.) : Atha kLo 
Vaccliagotto paribbiljako yeiia bhagava ten* iipasamkami, ixjjasa)>?.- 
kamitva bliagavafca saddhir/i sammodi, sammoclaniyam katba?/t 
Sara72.1 Titlsrirefcvtlcskamantaf/i nisidi, ekamantaw nlsitmo Vaccha- 
gotto paribbfijako bliagavantam etad avoca: him iiu kho blio 
Crotaina atth’ aita *ti. evaw viitte bhagava twibi aliosi, kiiri pana 
bho Gotatna n* attli* attfi *ti. dtitiyam pi' kbo bkagava tunhi abosi. 
atha kho Vaccliagotto paribbajako ii^/Aflyasana pakkami. atha klu> 
ayasina Anando aoirapakkante Vacchagotte paiibbtijako bhaga- 
vaiita77z etad'avoca: ki/)^ im kho bhanto bhagava Vacchagottasf^a 
paribbajakassa pa,iilia/7'a pu^^/io na byakasiti. ahah c’ Ariaiida 
Viicchagottassa paribbajakassa atth* attix *ti imttho samano atth* 
atta *ti byakaroyyaw, ye to Ananda Bama72.abrahnia'7/tV sassataviida 
tesa7?^ ctam saddham alihavissa’ti*. ahah c* Ananda Vacchagottassa 
parribbajakassa n’ atth’ attfl ’ti 'puttho samivno n’ atth* attjl ’ti 
byakareyya???., yo te Ananda F.ainawabi4hTnar2.a ucchodav^da tesiw?/. 
etar7?.t abhavissa. alnih c* Ananda Yacchagottassa . . . atth* atta 
’ti bj4karoyya'77z., api nn me ta^n Ananda amilomam abhavisBa 
hartassa upadayaj sabbe dhammni4 anatia ’ti, no h’ eta7>i bhante. 
ahah c’ Ananda . . . n’atth’ atta ’ti byakareyyaw, saT^/rauZ/iassa 
Ananda Yacchagottassa paribbftjakassa bhiyyosammolnxya abhavissa 
ahuvfi mo nann piibbo atbl so etaralii n’atbhiti. 

“ Sa^nyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. ii, fob no. seq. (cf. antca, p. 273 
seq.) : 

Ekani samayaiH bhagavii S.avaithiya772/ viharati Jetavano Anatha- 
piadikassa lirame. tena kho pana samayena Khenifi bhikkluini 
Kosalesn ca.rika77i caramdna antara ca S^vatthim antara ca Siiketim 
Toiur^avatthusiniw viisam npagata hoti. atha kho raja Pasenadi. 
Kosalo Saketa Savatthm gaccbanto antara. ca Saketa?7i antar.4 ca 
Saviittiii? 2 i Tora72.avatthiisiai7}i okai‘attivasa727 upagacchi. atha kho 
rAjzvPasenadi Kosalo afmatara772- pnrisam amantesi: ehi tva77i anihho 
purisa TcTa'7(avatthtismi772. tathiiriipav^z. sania? 2 a 722 / va br4hma72a.7?i vii 
j4na yam ahar/i ajja payirupilseyyaii ti. eva27i devil 'ti kho so pnriso 


* So the MS.; lege abhavissa. On saddham cf. Abhidli/in. 1147. 
t Here undoubtedly saddha?/! is to bo inserted. | Lego uppddfiya. 
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railno Pasenarlissa Kosalassa pa/isntvakevalakappam Tora?iavattliu?7i. 
alii'/ic/anto ixaddasa tatLarCipam samamm va brabniawav??. va ya-wi- 
raja Pasenadi Kosalo payirnpaseyya. addasa Idio [so] poriso 
Kbemam bbikkhunim Tora/tavatthusmim vasaw upagataw-, disvana 
yenaraja Pasenadi Kosalo ten’ npasamkami, tipasamkainitvt\ rajanam 
Pasenadikosala^ri etad avoca : n’ atthi kho deva Toramvattlmsmim 
tatb^riipo samano va brahmawo va yam devo pairapaseyya, atthi ea 
kho dova Kberaa nama bhikkhiini tassa bbagavato savikfl arabato 
sammasambnddhassa, tassa kho pana ayyaya evam kalyawo kitti- 
aaddo abbbuggato pa?zfZitfi viyatta medhavi bahusutta cifctakathi 
kalyimapa/ibhanil ’ti, tarn devo payirnpasatu ’ti. atha kho raja 
Pasenadi Kosalo yen a Khema bhikkhuni ten’ npasamknrni, npasam- 
kamitva Khema?^i bhikkniiim abhivadetva ekamantawz nisidi. eka.- 
mantam nisinno kho ri\ja Pasenadi Kosalo KhematJi bhikkhiinim 
etad avoca: kim nii kho ayye hoti tathagato param marawa ’fci. 
abyakatam kho etam maharaja bhagavata hoti tatliagafco param 
marana ’ti. Wm pan’ ayye na hoti tathagato param mara?ia ’ti. 
etai/i pi kho maharaja abyakataiyi. bhagavata na hoti tathagato 
para?>t inara 7 ?a ti. kim nii kho ayye hoti ca na ca hoti tath%alo 
para/zi marana ’ti. abyakatam kho eta7« mahfiraja bhagavata . , . 
kim pan’ ayye n’ eva hoti na na hoti tathagato param maram^ ’ti. 
cta?y^ pi kho mahiirAja abyakata7?^ bhagavata . . . The king now 
asks why she has given no other answer to all his questions, and 
goes on: ko nn kho ayye hetii ko paccayo yena tarn abyakata7?^ 
bhagavata ’ti. tena hi maharaja tan hev’ ettha pa^ipncchissanii, 
yatha te khameyya tathil byakareyyasi. tarn kim maiihasi 

maharaja, at the to koci gawako va mnddiko va saTiikhayako va yo 
pahoti Gahgaya valnkam ga7?.etn77i ettaka valnka ibi va ettakaid 
valukasatani ita va ettakani valukasahass^ni iti v^i ettakani valnka- 
satasahass^ni iti v4 ’ti. no h’ etam ayye, atthi pana te koci ga?^ako 
Yk mnddiko va samkhayako va yo pahoti mahfisamndde ndakam 
gawetnm ettakani iidakaHiakani iti va . . . ettakani ndakaZha- 

kasatasahassani iti va ’ti. no h’ etam ayye. turn kissa hetn. 
- mahasamnddo gambhiro appameyyo dnppariyogaho ’ti. evam eva 
kho maluirilja yena rnpena tatliagatam pahfiapayamaiio pahnapeyya 
tarn r upam tathagatassa pahina^w- ncchinnamhlam talavatthukatam 
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anabJiavam katam*.. ajatiw anapp^dadliamma?a. rupasa?r^kliaja 
vimutto klio maharaja tathagato gambhiro appamoyyo duppari- 
y'ogaho seyyathapi maliasamaddo. lioti tathagato param maranfi 
’ti pi na npeti, na hoti t. p. m. 'ti pi na upeti, hoti ca na ca hoti 
t. p. in. ’ti pi na npeti, n’eva hoti na na hoti t. p. m. ’ti pi na npeti. 
yaya vedanfiya . . . yaya sahnaya . . . yehi samkharehi 

. . . yena vinhfmena tathagatam pannapayamano pafmapeyya 

. . , ti pi na npetiti. atho kho raj4 Pasenadi Kosalo Khemaya 

bhikkhnmy.4 bhltsita???/ abhinanditva anumoditva n^^Aayasana EZhe- 
mam bhikkbniii?;^ abhivadetv^ padakkliiwam katva pakkami. The 
text then further relates how the king later on pnt the same 
questions to Buddha himself, and obtained from him the same 
answers word for word as the nun Ivhema had given him. 

“ Samynttaka Nikaya,” vol. i, foL de (cf. antca, p. 281 seq.): 
tena kho pana sainayena Yamakassa nama bhikkhuno evarupaw 
pfipakar^z. ditlMgSitam nppannam hoti: tathahaiiz- bhagavata dham- 
lna'a^ desitar/z- ajanarni yatha khi'^asavo bhikkhu kayassa blieda 
ucohijjati viriassati na hoti param mara?za ’ti. (Silriputta resolves 
to pub the misbeliever on the right track and says to him :) tarn 
kim maniiasi zwuso Yamaka rupawt niccam va aniccaw va ’ti. 
anicca??^ avnsof . . . tarn kim mahnasi a\^uso Yamaka riipam 
tathagato ’ti samannpassasiti. no h’etam avuso. vedanaw. fcatha- 
gato ’ti samannpassasiti , ♦ . taia kim mahnasi avuso Yamaka 
rupasmim tathagato ’ti samannpassasiti. no li’ eta'/jz. avuso. 
ahnatra nipa hith^gato ’ti samannpassasiti. no h’ etam f*vnso.J 
bmh kim mahnasi avuso Yamaka rupam vedanaizi safniU/izi sazakhare 
vihhaiiam tathagato ’ri samanujiassasiti. no h’ etam avuso. tarn 
kim mahnasi avuso Yamaka ayam so ariipi avedano asahhi asa/zrt- 
kharo avihhano tathagato ’ti samannpassasiti. no li’ etam avuso. 
ettha ca tc avuso Yamaka di^^/iova dhammo aaccato to tato 
tathagato anupalabbhiyamano. kallara nu te tarn veyyakararam 
tathaham bhagavata diiammam desitam ajanami . . na hoti 

* Lege gatam. 

t The same then regarding the other Khandas, and the usual conclusions 
drawn therefrom as in the “ Mahdvagga,” i, G, 42-46. 

I Then similarly : vedaudya, ahnatra vedandya, Ac. 
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param mai’a?ia ’fci. aim klio me ta??^ avnso Sariputta pabbe avid- 
dasuiio pilpaka-??^ dii/7iigataw, ida?a ca paiuiyasmato Sariputtassa 
dliammadesana?^?. sutv^ ta^i c’ cva papakam di/^7dgatam paMuam 
dliammo oa me abbisamifco. saco ta??i jWqso Yamaka eiia??z^ 
piiccbeyyu7a, jo so avuso Yamaka bbikkbu arabam kbir/lsavo 
so kayassa bboda param marari^ kim Lotiti: evam -puttho tvar?^ 
avuso Yamaka kinti byakareyyasiti. sace ma?u ilvuso evu^i 
])accbeyyiit7i, yo so ... kirn botiti, eva7a pu^^ZiO alia?n avuso 
evam byakareyyam: rupat?!- klio avuso anicca77?, yad annicam ta?i2 
dnkkliam, ya^u diikkba^?^ tiwi niruddhar/A tad attbaraga taw. ve- 
danil, saniifi, sawdch^ra, vinuaTZ/ai?^ anicca'W . . . attba?>?gataxi ti. 
ovam pu^^Zio aliara ^vuso evam byakareyyan ti sadlm sadhu avuso 
Yamaka, 

^^Udaiia,” fol. gbau (Pbayro MS., of. aiitea, p. 283): . . . 
udfinaw. lulanesi : attbi bliikkbavo tad ayataua??^ y^attba 
u’eva patbavi na dpo na tejo na vayo na Mcasa.iianciiyatana7)t 
vindanaiaaScayatana/??. no, akincaniiayatana^/z, na iievasaiinana^ 
sa£Lfiayataiia?u najmn loko no paraloko ubdo candiraasuriya, tarn 
aba'?? 2 - bbikkliave n’eva ayatim vadiimi na gatim na thitwi lia 
npapattiw : appati^^/tam apavatta?^^ anaramma/iam eva ta?«-, es*^ 
ev' anto dukkbassa ’ti.* 

Ibid. fol. gliau’ (=“ Itivutfcaka,” fol. kan; aatea, 283) : attbi 
bbikkbave ajatar?i abhutaw akata^??. asawk bataw.. no ce ta7?z. 
bbikkba^e abbavissa ajiitam . . . asawkbatara na yidba jatassa 
blidtassa katassa sawkbatassa nissara7?,a7>2, paniidyetha. yasiua ca 
kbo bbikkbave attbi ajatawz/ . . . tasma jdtassa . . , iiissara^iam 
pannayatiti. 

[bid. fol. gbau’—gbawu.: nissitassa ca calita?u, anissitassa cali- 
tam n’ attbi, calite asati passadbi, passaddbiya sati rati na boti,. 
raj}iya asati %atigati na boti, agatigatiya asati cutnpapdto na boti, 
ciitupapate asati n’ ev’ idba na buram na ubbayamantare. es’ ev' 
iinto dukkba„s,sa ’ti. 

“ Angnttara Kikiiya ” (Pbayre MS.), vol. i, fbl. nu: cattaro ’me 

It is well here to bear in mind tlie quite similar mode of expression of 
the Jairias. “ Jinacaritra,” 16: sivarn ayalam aruyam a7iamtam akkbayam 
avvdbabain apu^tartlvatti-siddbi-gai-nilmadhoyaMi iMnQ.m. 
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l)]nkkliav0 pnggala santo samvijjamaiiA lokasiiii-wi. katame cattaro? 
iriba bliikkbave ekacco pnggalo dittharoj dlmmme sasawkharapari- 
iiibbaji boti, ivlba pana bhikkbavo ekacco puggalo kayassa blieda 
sasamkbarapariiiibbayi lioti, idlia pana bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
(XittheYii dbamme asaTTikharaparinibbfiyi lioti, idba pana biiikkhave 
ekacco pnggalo k%assa blieda asa?akbarapanmbbayi bofci. katliari 
ca bhikkhave ekacco pnggalo diii^7/eva dhamnie sasawldbaraparinib- 
bayi hoti ? idlia bhikkhavo bhilvkhn asnbhfmnpassi kayo viliarati 
abai-e pa/ikula.ssahni sabbaloke anabhimtisauhi sabbasa;^^ kliaresu 
ahiccaniipassi, mara72'asafina kho pan’ assa ajjhattia^vz- supati^^/dta 
hoti. so imani pahca sekhabalani npanissixya viharnii saddhabala/?}^ 
hiribalaw ottappabalaw viriyabalam, pailnAbala?/!, tass’ imani pane’ ‘ 
indriyani adhirnattflni patubhavanti saddhindriyarzi viriyin driyar/x 
satindriyar/?. saanadhindriya?>i paniiinclriyazzx. so iraesam panco-nnar/x 
indriyanant adliiinattatta sasawkharapaririibbayi hoti. by am kho 
khikkliavo pnggalo dittheYOj dhammo sasawkharaparinibbayi hoti. 
kathah ca bhikkhave ekacco pnggalo kayaesa bhedzi sasa7nkhara'' 
parinibb^yi hoti ? idha bhikkhave bhikkbii axsnbhanupassi ((fcc. 
as above, for adhimattani, adhimattatta read mudhni, miidutta.). 
kath8|h oa bhikkhavo ekacco pnggalo clii5if/ieva dhamme asamkhara- 
parinibbayi hoti ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhn vivicc’ eva kdmehi 
-pa- pa//zainajjliana/ja .... cattntha?>z jhanaw npagampajja 
xdharati. so imilni pahca sekhabalani (&c. as above, then (;orre- 
spending to tho foui’th case, but instead of adhimattani read 
rnnduiii). ime kho bhikldiave cattaro puggald, santo samvijjamana 
lokasmin ti. 

“ Ahguttara'Nikaya,” Navanipata, vol. iii, fob hii: ekam sainayam 
hyasma Sariputto Ildjagaho viharati Yebivane Kalandakanivape. 
tatra kho ayasma Saripnfcto bhikkhii ainantesi: snkha?/?. idam avnso 
nihhanan ti. evam vntte ayasma Udayi ayasinauta??^ Siiriputtarr/fc 
ebad avoca: kiin pan’ettha avnso Sariputta .sukham yad ettha n’ 
atthi vedayitan ti ? etad eva khv ebthavuso siikha-ni- yad ettha n’ 
atthi vedayita/? 7 i. pane’ ime avuso kamagnna. katame pahca? 
cakkhtLvinheya rhpa itthii kanta manapa piyrupa satariipa kamu- 
pasanhita rajaniya, sotavineyya sadcla, . . . ime kho avnso 

pahca kdmagu/ia. yam kho avuso imo pahca kamagn/?© padcca. 
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uppajjati stikha??! Bomanassam id^im vuccafc’ aviiso karaasukhawt. 
idh^vuso bliikkliix vivicc’ era kamehi '•pa- pa^^aIaa7?t jhanam upa- 
sampajja vibarati, tass ce ivnso bliikklmiio imina viliarena viliarato 
kdmasabagata sanna manasikara samudacai-anti sv assa hoti Abadho. 
seyyathapi araso siikliino dnkkliam T-^ppajjeyya yavail eva jibadhaya, 
evam ev’ assa te kamasaha-gata saiina maiiasikara samiidacaranti, sv 
assa boti abadlio. yo kho panaviiso abadho dukkham idam A-Tittaw 
bhagavata. iminapi kho eta??x avaso pariyayena vedifcabbam yatha 
sukhawt nibbana???.. pnna ca param avuso bhikklni iritakkaTicaranawx 
dutiya.w jlianaw upasampajja viharati. tassa ce aviiso 
bhikkhuno imina vihareiia vihai'ato vitakkasaiiagata sahha .mana*si- 
kara samudacaranti (see as above). In the third Jbana, the 
disturbing element is described as pitisahagata sahnfi, in the fourth 
apoklifisukliasahagata sahha. The exposition then proceeds in the 
analogous way also through the highest stages of abstraction. 

As in the two last (pioted passages the term nibbana is used of 
the happy condition of him who has attained the JhA,na, so also 
this occurs in the following passage : 

“ Ahg. Nikiiya/’ loc. cit, fob t/m: 

sanditt 7 dka/? 72 . nibbana^?^ sandit/Aikam nibbanan ti avuso vuccati. 
kittavaia nu kho avuso saiuliti/dkaw nihhana/>n viittai/i bhagavata 
’ti ? idhavuso bhikkhu vivicc’ eva kamehi -pa- pa/Aamam jhanam 
upasaTnpajja viliareti. etthapi kho avuso sandit^/dkam nibbanam 
vuttaw bhagavata pariyayena. (Similarly of the following Jhdnas 
and the stages of higher ecstasy. Finally:) puna ca param Avuse 
bhikkhu sahbaso nevasahhanasahhayatanam samatikkamma sanna- 
vedayitanirodham upasampajja viharati pahnaya c’assa disva asava 
parikkhinfi honti. ettavata kho avuso sanditt/akaw, nibbanam vut- 
taui. bhagavata nippariyayena ’ti.* Then follows a series of exactly 
similar passages : nibbanam nibbanan ti livuso vuccoti -pa- pariiiib- 
banam parinibbanan ti, tadaaganibbanam tadangambbanan ti, 
dhammanibb^nan di/Z/rndbammanibiinan ti ^vuso vuccati . , , 

vuttam bhagavata nippariy^yenil ’ti. 

The fixct that here the Parinibbana is treated as exactly equal 

* Here pariyayena (of. “ Dipavamsa,” 5, 34) means “in metaphorical souse/ 
nippariyayena, “ mthout metaphor, in the exact sense.” 
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•with the nibbana a,nd the diif^?*adhammaIlibba.na, as well as the fact 
that in one of the earlier quoted passages the ‘‘di^^/ieva dhamme 
sasa'/nkharaparinibbilya ’’ is spoken of» gives me occasion to hero 
refer to the theory advanced by Dr. Rhys Davids, according to 
which nibbana and parinibb^na are as a rule co used differently, 
that the former denotes arhatship, the latter the end of the saint, 
his disappearance from the world of the transitory. As a fact the 
usage of the canonical texts follows, on the whole, the rule laid 
down l)y Davids. Yet it seems to me, that here wo have to do only 
•with a tendency of the usage of speech, which is liable to exceptions, 
in the same way as usage fluctuates between Buddha and Sam- 
buddha, Paccekabiiddha and Paccekasambuddha. Thus, the word 
parinibbtita is used of the saint already during Iris earthly life,, 
“ Dhp.” V, 89, and SaKiyutta JSTikaya,^’ vol. ii, fol. ja: 
kumrno va ahgani sake kapMe saraodahawi bhikkhu mauovitakko 
anissito anhaTnafinam apothamano pannibbuto na upavadeyya kinci 

and mce versd nibbuta is also occasionally used of the saint entering 
into the hereafter. Annriiddha says (^‘ Theragjitha,’^ fol. gu) : 

Vajjinar/i VeZuvagame ahaw jivitasa^nkhayd. 

ho^/Aato Vehigumbasmim nibb%issam anasavo. 

Bakkulattherassa-Acchariyabahutasutia (“Majjh. Nikdya”) ; atha 
kho ^yasmti Bakkulo aparena samayena apapul’a?^an^ adaya viharena 
viharawi upasamkamitva ovam. aha: abhikkamathayasmanto abhik- 
kamathfiyasmanto, ajja mo nibbanam bhavissatiti . . . atha kho 
ayasma Bakkulo majjhe bhikklmsamghassa nisiiinako parinibbayi. 

Compare also the strophe of the Yimanavatthu, which is found 
quoted at “ Dhx). p. 350. 




2. hTamariipa. 

To the observations made in note 2, p. 23, regarding the terminus. 
Niimarupa, i.e. “ ISTame and form,” or “ iTame and corpoi’eal form,” 
I desire to hero add a few of the more important passages of the- 
texts. 

The expression Namarupa is known to have had its origin in the 
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Brabmana and Ai^yaka period of Indian literature. In the name 
of beings the wisdom of tliose ages finds, as is natural, specially 
deep mysteries, Jaratkarava iNrtabbaga says:"^ “ Yajnavalkya ! 
what is tliat which does not forsake a man when he dies And 
Yajnavalkya answers: “The name! An infinite thing in truth is 
the name, infinite (innumerable) are all the Gods; infinite fulness 
ho attains thereby.* * * § ' Thus the name of beings or of things is repre- 
'sented as a self-existing power beside their exteraal form. hTamo 
-and form are the two “ monster powers " of the Brahma, by which 
it has got at the wmrldB or into the worlds. When the uniyerse 
lay in chaotic confusion, by ‘‘ name and form ” clearness was created ; 
therefore they say, wdien they wish to make a man knowable : he 
is called so-and-so; he looks so-and-so.’* “In this this universe 
consists, inform and in name ”—or, as it is said on another occasion : 

“ A triad is this world : name, form, act.”t 

The cessation of the individual being, the attainment of the 
everlasting goal presents itself as well to the Brahman as to the 
Buddhist method of thought and speech as the cessation of “name 
and form.” He who has attained tho highest wisdom, unites wdth 
the universal spirit, “delivered from name and fomi,asthestreams, 
the flowing streams, enter into rest in the sea, leaving name!|! and 
form behindthus we read in the “Mu?iAikopankhad.”§ And in 
the “ Suttanipata ”11 it is said: “What thou hast asked after, 
Ajita, that will T tell thee; wkere name and form cease without 
.a residuum: by the cessation of consciousness,*'^ there that 
ceases.” 

As regards the idea of “name” in this connection, it is to be 
understood in its literal meaning, when in the Mahanidana suttaff 

* “ (Jat. Br,” xiv, G, 2, 11. 

t “ gat. Br.” xi, 2, 3 fg.; xiv, 4, 2, 15; 4, 4, 1 fg. Cf. the N7‘/simha- 

t&paniya IJpaniBhaJ, “ Ind. Studien,” ix, 134. 

I It is clear, that here “name ” is to be taken quite in the literal sense, cf. 
•“ Cullavagga,” lx, 1,4. 

§ P. 822 of the edition in the “Bibl. India.” 

p Fol. ghan’ of the Phayro MS.; PausboU, p. 191. 

J.c., the NirYd7?a, cf. si/pm, p. 266 seq. 

II T. 253, 255, ed. ” Grinablot.” 
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tli0 attainability of tbe form-world throngb tbo contact by means 
of naming” is traced back to tlio existence of tlie “ name-world,” 
and when it is there said, “ that tbe domain of naming, the domain 
of expression, tlio domain of manifestation, extends as far as 
“ name and form together with consciousness,” As a rule, however, 
a/notbor meaning of name ” meets ms in tlie Huddhist texts, so far 
as this idea; appeal's in connection with that of form. Tims already 
in the Siitta Fi/aka ” (“ Sammadiff/ii Siittantfi ” in tbe “ Majjhima 
ISTikaya,” fob khu of the Tumour MvSS.), where a reply is given 
to the question regarding the definition of Namarupa: vedana 
sauna cetena pbasso manasiktW idaw vuccaF avuso namarhpam,* 
. catt4ri ca raahabbutani caiimna?n. ca mahabhutaiiam npadaya rupaw 
ida 7 j'i; vnccat* avuso mpaw?/.'-~-SiTiiilarly in the Abhidhanimai texts. 

Vhbhahga,” fob ci’ (Phayre MS.): tattlia katama^m 
paccay^ namarupa??i ? atthi nama^n- atthi rupaw. 


vlnna7^a- 
tattha katamaw 


^ ? vedanakkliandho safmakhandho sa^akharakkbandlio ida^ri 
vuccati n^maw. tattha katamaw rupaw ? cattaro ca mahabhnta 
•catunnaw ca mahabhutanaw npadaya nipaw idam vuccati rhpauz; 
iti’ idan ca naraa^^t idawt vuccati vihuaMapaocaya namarupar/t.— 
‘‘Kefctippakarami,” fob kid (Phayre MS.): tattha ye pane’ 
iipadanakkhanda ida7?^ namarupa?n.. tattha ye phassapancamaka 
dhammat idaw namam, yani paheindriyani riipani idam riipam. 
tadnbbayaw nAmarfipaw vinhauasarapayntta'Wi. 

How this explanation of ISTama baa arisen, is evident. Tlio cate¬ 
gory of “form or “ corporeity” (rupa)» that of consciousness, 
is to be met as well in the combination “ name and £6rm together 
with consciousness,” as in the system of the five khandlias “form, 
sensations, perceptions, conformations, consciousness.” Now the 
very natural conceit suggested itself to identity the two series of 
notions, which had actually arisen wholly independently of each 
other, having the members “form” and “consciousness” in com¬ 
mon. and thus the three khandhas “sensations, perceptions, 


It appears to me wo should read namam. 
t l.e.t the five categories mentioned in the passage quoted from the SaminS,- 
dittlii Sutta, among which phassa is named, not indeed in the last, but in the 
fourth place ? 
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conformatioTis (Sa7?tkLara— Oetana) ” of ttio one series remained 
over for tho categ^oi’y of name in tlio otier series. 

Cf. further ‘‘ Milinda 3?ahha,” p. 49; Barnouf, ‘‘ Intr.” 501 seq. 

3. Tho Four Stages of Holiness, 

It is not my intention here to expound in all its hearings the 
doctrine of tho Cattaro Magga, on the whole ratlier unprofitable to 
the comprehension of Buddhist religious thought. I shall here 
only attempt to show how, in the statement of the psychological 
attributes which were attributed to the saints of the four stages, , 
the enrlier and later texts of the sacred Kanon differ from each 
other, in a manner which is characteristic of the history of the 
development of dogmatic literature. 

As far as I know, wo possess, regarding the psychological attri¬ 
butes of saints of the four grades, no older expressions than those 
which occur in the ‘‘MaliAparinibbana Siitta,” p, 16 seq., and 
conformably very often afterwards in the Sutta Pi^aka.” The 
foiir stages art; there defined in the following way : 

1. tbinam sa?nyojananam parikkhaya sotapanno aviiiipatadhammo ' 
niyato sambodhiparay ano. 

2. tinnam sa??iyojananam parikkhaya lagadosaraohilnaw taniitta 

.sakadagami sakid eva imam lokawi agantva dukkhass' anta?w. ka- 
rissati. » 

3. pancannam orambhagiyanaw san?yojananaw parikkhaya opa- 
patiko tatthaparinibbayi anavattidhammo tasma lok?l, 

4. asavana-?a khaya anasavara cotovimuttiw panfmvimiittiin 
di^i(^eva dhamme say'-am ab.hinnh sacchikatvfi upasaniyajja \dhasi. 

These definitions show evidently that there was a conventionally 
arranged series of Sa777.yojanas and this lay at the hotto.m of tho 
speculations upon progressiro sanctification. We can scarcely 
doubt that this series is the same which is uniformly given by 
commentators, and already occurs in the Sutta Pi^aka ” :* tho 
five Orambhagiva Sawyojaua are Sakkayadi^fM, Hicikiccha, 


“ Samyutta Nikdya,’' vol. iii, fo2. dho. 
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Silabbataparamatia, Kamar^ga, Pai^igba; tlie live Uddbambbagiva 
Saf/^yojane : Ruparaga, Aruparbga, MA-iia, Uddbacca, Avijjii. 

It will be seen how quite iiiisyiuiueti’ically couolied the dei\nitioiis 
giveii of the four stages - are, with reference to this series. Some¬ 
times three, sometimes five of the Samyojanas are overcome; the 
categories of R%a, Dosa, Aloha, are introduced, of which only the- 
first figures in the list of the Sa/jiyojanas; in the second stage,, 
it is said, these three vices are almost ovorconie ; how it fares with 
thorn in the third stage is not stated; ])rit for thd definition of the- 
third gitide recourse is again had exclusively to the Sawyejana ' 
■categories. Thus these form alas give a veritable' picfciTro of the 
confusion which usually prevails in the long and abstraso series of 
ideas in ancient Buddhist dogmatic. 

It is interesting to ohsei-ve how the later generation of dogma¬ 
tists, whose systematizing and. harmonizing labours lie before us in. 
the Abhidhamma Pi/aka, endeavoured to introduce some order and 
arrangement into this confusion. One of the Abhidhamma texts, 
the Puggalapanuatti,’^ deals exclusively with the different grades 
of beings in relation to the goal of holiness. Thus the four classes. 
(by the side of which stand the coiTcspoiiding subdivisions of 
the “ phalasacchikiriyaya padpanna,” already, by-tlie-hye, frequently 
mentioned iu the older Pilakas, e.g., “ Cullavagga/' ix, 1, 4) are 
doffned as follows: 

1. ya.ssa puggalassa tini samyojanani pahinani ayam vuccati 
puggalo sotapanno. 

2. yassa puggalassa kiimaragabyapada tanuhhhta ayarji vuccati 
puggalo sakad^ami. 


* Puggala (San^c. pudgala), the subject bound in transmigration, or corre¬ 
spondingly the subject delivered therefrom, is synonymous widi . Batta, and 
Puggala-Satta stands against the pair of synonyms, Dhamma-Sa77<ldidra {vide 
supra, p. 250). According to the old strict teaching there are only Dhauiinas, and 
Sattas are spoken of only iri accordance with ordinary modes of expression.. 
Begarding the juxtaposition of Satta-puggala and Dhamma-Sawddnira compare 
Milinda Panba,” p. 317, where in characteristic style the topic is “ atthisatta 
and “ atthidhamma the Jin^la/akSira in Burnouf, “ Iritr.” 505 (“ Buddho ’ti ko 
satto vA. sfmkhAro vii ”), and the northern Buddhist text, which is them quoted,, 
p. 508 (“ Sa pucigalo na slhanna/i ”). 
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3. yassa puggalassa kamaragabyapfida anavasesa pahinll ayaw& 
vnccati pnggalo aniigai'ni. 

4. yassa puggalassa ruparago arupariigo mfino addhaccam avijja 
anavasesa pahin^ ay aw vuccati ptiggalo aiahii. 

The system rests here exclusively on the series of the ten 
Sa)y?-yo]aTias.* Whatever in the older form, of tho doctrine referred 
to the Samyojanas, is here adopted; the other categories whi(.h " 
were there dealt with, Raga, Dosa, Moha, and the Asavas, have 
vanished from the new wording, or have been replaced hy notions 
from the Sawyojana series. Thus, when we regard the Samyojanas 
numbered according to the order given above, the graded course of 
their conquest is the following : the Sot^ianna lias got rid of 1 —S ; 
in the case of the Sakadagami and Anagami, 4 and 5 also vanished, 
:and that in such a w'ay that in the Sak. they were reduced to a 
•small tnoastire, in the Anag. wholly annihilated; tho Arahii hnally 
has extirpated the last vdces also, 6—10. 

Thus the doctrine of the four grades gives a picture of the way 
in which tho confused series of notions contained, in the snttas have 
been pondered by the theologians of the Abliidhamma, and their 
inconsistencies eliminated by them. 


* That the notion which was designated in the above-quoted form of the 
Samyojana Hat as Padglia is identical with that here named Byripkla, admits of 
no doubt. 
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-The Data of Ethics. Being the 

First Portion of the Principles of 
Fthies. 8 VO, cloth. Ss. 

— The Study of Sociology. Library 
Edition (being the 9t}i), with a Post¬ 
script. 8vo, cloth. 106. 6cZ. 

—• Education i Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical 8vo, cloth. 6.9. 

— The same, cheaper Edition, 4 th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— Olassi&cation of the ScienccB s to 


which are added, lictasom for dissent¬ 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
2nd Edition. Svo. 2s. M. 

— Essays; Scientific, Political, and 
Speculative. (Bemg the First and 
Second Series re-arranged, and con¬ 
taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 
4th Thousand, 8vo, cloth. 166. 

— Essays. (Third Series.) Including 

the Classiheation of tlie Sciences. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. 8^’*. 

— Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 
of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstiacted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Richard Sheppig, and 
James Collier. Folio, boards. No. 1. 
English, 18,9. No. 2. .Ancient Anieri- 
cau Races, 16.9. No. 3. Lowest Races, 
Negritto Races, Polynesians, 186. No. 
4. African Rae^es, 166. No, 5. Asiatic 
Ihicos, 186. No. 6. American Races, 
18t9. No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians, 
21,9. No. 8. The I’rench Civilization, 
306 . 

pinoza, Four Essays by Professors Land, 
Yan Yioten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

tephens (George) Old Northern Runio 
Monuments of Scandinavia and En¬ 
gland, now first collected and deci- 
pdiered. Numerous Engravings on 


Wood and 15 Plates. Yds. I. and 
IT. Folio. Each 506. 

-Yol. III. (In the Press.) 

-Macbeth, Earl Siward and Dundee j 

a Contribution to Scottish History 
from the Rune-Finds of Scandinavia. 
Plates. 4to. 26. 

-Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a 

Scandinavian Font about the year 
1000. 4 to. 66. 

Stokes (Whitley) Old Irish Glossaries. 
Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glos¬ 
sary. A Glossai'y to the Calendar of 
Dingus the Cuidee. . Tldited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, cloth. 

106. 6cl 

-Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 
boaKls. 6s. 

-The Oreation of the World. A 


Mystery in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 
with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 06. 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.) Life of Je'sus for the 
People. The Authorized English X/li- 
tion. 2 voLs. 8vo, cloth. 246. 

Sullivan (W. K.) Celtic Studies, from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ehel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems 
and Derivativers and on Case-endings 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan¬ 
guages. 8 VO, cloth. 106. 

Taine (H.) English Positivism, A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Hayc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Bs. 

Tayler (Rev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fomtli 
Gospel, especially iii its relation to the 
first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cl. 56. 

Testament, The New. Translated by S. 
Sharpe, Author of ‘‘The Flistory of 
Egypt,” &c. 14th Thousand. Fcap. 
8VO, cloth. l6. 6d. 

Thoughts (365) for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tually-Tuinded Persons. By the Author 
of “ Yisiting my Relations.’’ Printed 
with red lines. Crown Svo, cl 26. 6d. 















WilUmm and Nor gate's Catalogue, 



Tien (Bey. A.) The Levant Interpreter.i 
a Polyglot l)ialogue-book, in English, 
Turkish, Modem Greek, and ItaliaTi. 
Crown 8yo. 5^. 

Tiii’pie (Br, I). Mod.) Tho Old Testament 
in the New, The Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New classh 
, fied a(3cording to their Agreement with 
or Yariation from the Original: the 
various Keadings and Y ersion.s of the 
Passages, Critical Notes. Eoyal 8vo, 
cloth. 12d’. 

— Manual of the Chaldee Language: 
containing Grammar of the .Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Targums, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cl. Is. 

Yinaya Pitakam; one of the principal 
Piuddhist Holy Scriptures. 'Edited in 
Pali:by Hr. It. Oldenberg. In 5 Vols. 
8vo. Yol. I. The hlahfivagga. Yol. 
11. The Cidlaragga, Yol Hi. The 
Suttavibhaiiga, I. (IMrajika, Samgh^- 
disesa, Aniyata Nissaggiya), Yol. 
lY. The Suttavihhanga, 11. (Maha-' 
vibhanga, Ehikkunivibhanga). Yol. 
Y. The Parivara, &c. 8vo. Each 216’. 


‘Williams (Sevi Dr. Eowland) The Hebrew 
Purjihets, during tho Assyrian and 
IkibyIonian Empires. Translated afresh 
from the Original, with regard hji the 
Anglican Version, with Ilhistrations 
for English Keaders. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 22rs\ 6ck 

■-Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and 

Collects, for Devout Persons. Edited 
by his Y^idow. Ecap. 4to, cloth 
extra. 12^?, 

- Broadchalke Sermon - Essays on 

Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso¬ 
lution, (%o. Crown 8vo, cloth, ’Is. 
Wright (G. H. B.) The Book of Job, A 
new critically revised Translation, with 
Essays on Scansion, Date, &c. By 
G. H. Bateson Wright, M.A., Queei\'s 
Coll, Oxford, Head hlaster of the 
Governinont Central School, Hoiw 
Ivong. 8 VO, cloth. * , ' b 

Boiler (Dr. B.) The Oontents and Orig 
af Hho Acts of tho Apostles critical ^ 
investigated. Precc-ded by Ih\ 
Ovoibeck’s. Intr<)diictioTr to the Acts 
o.f the Apostles from DeWette’s Hand¬ 
book. Translated by Josex)h Dare, ^ 
vols. 8 VO, cloth. 2'' 


WILLIAMS & NORGATB have published the following’ Catalogues 

of their Stock. 


1. Classical CATA.LOGUK Greek and 

Latin Classics. 

2. Titkological C^atalogue. Including 

Philosophy and Metaphysics, 

3. Erencf Catalogue. General Litera¬ 

ture, History, Travels, Ac.- 

4. German Catalogue. General Lite¬ 

rature. 

Maf Catalogue. Foreign Maps and 
Atlases. * 


5. Linguistic Catalogue. 
Languages. 

* Italian Catalogue. 

* Spanish Catalogue. 


European 


6. OntENTAL Catalogue. Oriental 

Languages and Literature. 

7. Medical Catalogue. Medicine, 

Surgery, &c. 

8. Natural IIlstory Catalogue. 

Zoology, Botany, Geology, Palae¬ 
ontology. 

9. Natural Science Catalogue. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, c^c. 

10. Art^ Catalogue. Architecture, 

Painting, Sciilptui'e arjd Engniv-' 
ing. Books illustrated by Artists. i 

11. School Catalogue. Elementary 

Books, Maps, <fec, 
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